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ORIGIN OF THE ARTHURIAN ROMANCES. 


EARLY NORMAN POETRY. 


WHATEVER our relations, disagreable 
or otherwise, with France, she should 
never forget her debt to “ Perfidious 
Albion” for the main body of her 
early fictional literature. The Gallic 
Celts, before, during, and after the 
Roman sway in the country, pos- 
sessed the oral folk-lore common to 
the Aryan peoples, and when they 
were obliged to share their lands 
and their habitations with the Franks, 
and had time to compare their sepa- 
rate myths and house-stories, they 
found a decided similarity in these 
long-descended heirlooms. What- 
ever abilities were possessed by their 
reciters on festive and other occa- 
sions, they were found weak and 
imperfect when put in comparison 
with those of the vigorous minstrels 
to whom the Duke of Normandy 
and his nobles were delighted to 
listen. These brave Norsemen had 
fixed themselves in West France in 
the end of the ninth century, and 
when the most adventurous of them 
crossed the Strait with the first 
William, a little later than the middle 
of the eleventh, they were found to 
be so assimilated with the Franco- 


Celts or Celtic-Franks, among whom 
they had peacefuily settled down, as 
to have retained neither their nor- 
thern speech, nor any knowledge 
worth mention, of the legends, or 
the traditions, or the mythology of 
their nativeScandinavia. The earliest 
pieces of Norman- French poetry 
known,—indeed, the only ones which 
preceded the ascension of the En- 
glish throne by William I.,—are the 
lives of St. Wandril, and other saints, 
revered by the Normans, translated 
by Thébaut de Vernon, Canon of 
Reuen, from Latin into French 
verse ; the “ Lay of Saint William ;” 
and the “Song of Roland, recited 
by Taillefer, as he marched in front 
of the invaders at the fight of Hast- 
ings, and, in the words of his country- 
man, Wace (1155), sung,— 
De Karlemaigne et de Rollant 


E d’ Oliver et des Vassals, 


Qy morurent en Roncesvals.! 


We are informed by Geofrey 
Gaimar, a man of learning, attached 
to the house of Ralph Fitzgilbert, 
a powerful northern baron (emp, 
Stephani) “ that he performed many 
marvellous feats of dexterity, throw- 
ing his lance into the air asif it were. 





1 Of Charlemagne and Roland, 
Of Oliver and of the Vassals, 
Who perished in Roncesvalles. 








2 small stick, catching it by the point 
before he cast it against the enemy, 
and repeating the same operation 
with his sword, so that they who be- 
held him considered him as a con- 
juror,” 

We find im the old chivalric ro- 
mances no trace of the knights errant 
or stationary, performing such fours 
de force as axe here mentioned ; per- 
haps it was only im the few cases 
where the jongleur and belted knight 
were found united in the same per- 
son. An instance is afforded in 
that bloody and pitiless poem, the 
conchusion of the “ Nibelungen 
Lied,” by the terrtble warlike fiddler. 
In the ancient Irish romances, the 
invincible Dearmuidk, and Cuchw 
Jainn, and Conal Karnach, are as 
much distinguished by their deeds 
of agility and sleight-ofhand as for 
their mighty strokes, Diarmuidh, 
when hunted by Fionn’s troops, 
manages to kill a few hundred chiefs 
by such devices as these. He plants 
a spear upright in the ground, takes 
an airy spring, sets his sole on the 
spear’s point, and there balances 
himself. He rests a glaive (doid- 
heam, pronounced “ chloive ”), edge 
upwards, on two posts, gives a bound, 
lights on the hilt, and then walks to 
the point along the razor-like edge. 
He stands upright on a barrel while 
it thunders down a hill, and then 
looks on complacently while the 
Green Fenians are being killed in 
their endeavours to imitate him. In 
the “ Leabhar na Huidre,” copied 
in the eleventh century from a MS., 
probably of the eighth, are particu- 
rised all the feats of agility of which 
Cuchulainn was master; the few 
given below will probably be con- 
sidered sufficient. 

The apple feat, edge feat (already 
described), rope feat, feat of cat, 
hero’s bound, leap over poison (point 
of upright spear), wheel feat, cham- 
pion’s scream, straightening of body 
on the spear-point, &c. 
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In the apple feat, the champion 
kept shooting into the air nine 
swords, nine silver shields, and nine 
apples, no more than one being ever 
in his hand, and no one whatever 
coming to the ground. In the strait- 
ening of the body the hero bounded 
in the air, came with his breast down 
on the point of an upright spear, and 
there rested, his arms and legs ex- 
tended, spread-eagle fashion. 

Geoffney Gaimar, who has left us 
an account of Taillefer’s preparation 
for conflict, compiled, between the 
years 1141 and 3451, a chronicle of 
the Saxon and Norman kings, ending 
at the death of William Rufus) He 
also translated the Latin “ History 
of the Britons,” by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, imto the Norman French of 
his day ; but Wace’s version met with 
greater success, and it is doubtful 
whether a copy of Gaimar’s could 
now be discovered. 


HENRY BEAUCLERC AND HIS 
TROUVBRES. 


Henry Beauclerc was not only 
possessed of good literary taste, and 
probably literary power, but he had 
the good fortune to obtain a sympa- 
thising consort in Matilda, daughter 
of St. Margaret of Scotland. His 
second choice fell upon Adelais, of 
Louvain, a lady equally devoted to 
literary pursuits. Among the learned 
dependants on court favour was a 
poet, name unknown, who wrote for 
Queen Adelais the voyage of Saint 
Brendain. ‘This he had, in all like- 
lihood, obtained from some Irish 
bard, who, as well as his brethren, 
were glad to seize om some passage 
or passages in the lives of the Gaelic 
saints, and by investing them with 
romantic or marvellous circumstan- 
ces, produce a lay which would for- 
cibly seize on the attention and be- 
lief of their audiences. With regard 
to this particular legend, as in many 
other cases, the bard merely substi- 
tuted St. Brendain for the hero of 


1 Ellis’s Early English Metrical Romances. 
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some pagan story, one class of the 
native heathen fictions entirely con- 
sisting of imaginary voyages. TZeér 
na-n-Oge, the abode of the happy 
departed, lay out in the Atlantic, 
but was only visible to the &ife of 
the legends. Hy Breasil (Princely 
Isle?) was another name for the 
same pagan Elysium. 

The belief in the existence of an 
Isle or Isles of the Blessed in the 
great western sea was not confined 
to the Irish. It had its votaries as 
far east as Phoenicia. Probably, St. 
Brendain performed more than one 
voyage along our western coasts, 
and even ventured out some dis- 
tance from land ; but the incidents 
in the legend were borrowed from 
the nautical exploits of some mythic 
hero, varieties of whom may be 
found in Mr. O'’Curry’s valuable 
work. “ TheVoyage of St. Brendain,” 
after delighting Queen Adelais and 
her ladies, and other Anglo-Norman 
queens and their ladies, was ad- 
mitted among the “ Legenda Morea” 
of John Copgrave, a monk of the 
fourteenth century. It was printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde in 1516; and 
a spirited metrical version, by our 
national poet, Denis Florence Mac- 
Carthy, may be consulted in the 
Dusiin UNIVERSITY MaGAzinE for 
January, 1848. 

There is extant a poem, in Nor- 
man French, written about the same 
time (2¢, the commencement of 
the twelfth century), and probably 
composed at the court of Henry I. 
It purports to be an account of a 
journey to Jerusalem performed by 
Charlemagne. It was published in 
London, 1836, frem the MS. in the 
British Museum, 

Although our chief concern is 
with the imaginative literature of the 
Anglo-Normans, we must not omit 
two other poems, composed about 
the same period, by Robert Philippe 
le Than,—one written for the clergy, 
and called * Liber de Creaturis,” 
and the other “ Le Bestiare,” trans- 
ated from the Latin into Norman 
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French, and dedicated to Queen 
Adelais. ‘The first of these works 
is occupied with chronology, and 
the second with birds, beasts, and 
precious stones. The author was a 
native of Caen, in Normandy. 


GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH AND HIS 
ROMANCE, 


Hitherto there has been but a 
scanty crop of metrical legends to 
be quoted from, though there was 
no lack of Norman Trouvéres to be 
found at the English court and in 
the great castles ; but they were too 
much engrossed in their recitals to 
find time for committing their com- 
positions to parchment, getting 
clean copies made, and thus pre- 
serving them for the entertainment 
of future generations. Then the 
troubled reign of Stephen (1135- 
1154) was not too propitious to lite- 
rary leisure; but towards its end 
(1145-7) appeared a blended narra- 
tive of fact and fiction, which set at 
work all who had taste or ability 
for metrical romance; and during 
the next half-century, legendary his- 
tories, and legendary biographies, 
and legends connected with saints 
and the sacred narrative, continued 
to succeed each other at shorter or 
longer intervals. 

The work which produced this 
literary activity was the celebrated 
“ History of the Britons,” either 
originally composed in Latin, or, as 
the author said, translated from the 
Breton branch of the Celtic. The 
author was the celebrated Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, who, towards the 
close of his life, was promoted to 
the see of Asaph. His death oc- 
curred in 1154. ‘The first work of 
this churchman was a translation, 
from Welsh, into Latin, of the pro- 
phecies of Merlin. His great work, 
the British history, was dedicated to 
the estimable Robert, earl of Glou- 
cester, the son of Henry I., by 
Nesta, daughter of Rhys ap Tudor, 
the last Prince of South Wales. 
Our Irish chroniclers, in nearly 
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every case, begin the history of their 
country from the short abode of our 
parents in Paradise. Geoffrey, con- 
tenting himself with a more limited 
canvas, started with Brutus, son of 
Silvius, son of Ascanius, son of 
Eneas. This memorable and un- 
fortunate prince, having on _ his 
entry into the world caused the 
death of his mother, and afterwards 
accidentally killed his father, was 
driven from Italy, and, fate-con- 
ducted, arrived in Gaul, then go- 
verned by twelve peers, and enjoy- 
ing a complete system of game-laws. 
Another band of Trojans were there 
already to welcome their kinsmen. 
Both bands uniting, after a time 
made sail for Britain, all of which 
Brutus took possession of, except 
the south-west, which, being in- 
fested by giants, was selected by his 
associate, the mighty Corinzus, as 
his hunting-ground. Now Brutus’s 
wife, the lovely Ignoge, finding 
some time and leisure at her dis- 
posal after her wearisome voyages 
and journeys, presented to her hus- 
band the three young heroes, Lo- 
crine, Albanach, and Camber, who, 
when grown to manhood, gave their 
names to, and ruled the three great 
divisions of the island — Loegria 
(England), A/bania (Scotland), and 
Cambria (Wales). 

Corinzeus had some trouble with 
the Cornish giants ; but after fling- 
ing their chief, Goémagot (probably 
the two Guildhall giants rolled into 
one) from a rock near Plymouth 
into the deep, he found his occupa- 
tion of giant-killer gone. Geoffrey 
acquainted his readers that the spot 
was called in his time Zam- (Gaelic, 
Leimh) Goemagot, “ Gog - Magog’s 
Leap.” 

The whole of the chronicle is a 
succession of legends, many of them 
capable of forming delightful ro- 
mances if told in detail. Such.is 
the tragedy of the fair Zstri/dis and 
her daughter Sabré, whom the re- 
sentment of Gwendolena, wife of 
Locrine, doomed to death by im- 
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mersion in that fair river of the 
west still called Sabrina (Severn), 
from the name of that innocent 
maiden. 

Such, also, is the ever-interesting 
tragedy of “King Leir and his 
Daughters ;” but the good Geoffrey 
might have afforded to conclude the 
tale in a more artistic and satisfac- 
tory fashion. Cordeilla (sic.), the 
loved and respected queen of Aga- 
nippus, King of Gaul, accompanied 
by her husband and a sufficient 
force, descend on Britain, defeat 
the wicked sons-in-law (the fates of 
the wicked daughters, Gonoril/a and 
Regan, are left unrecorded), and es- 
tablish Leir in his pristine sove- 
reignty. He dying peacefully, three 
years later, his pious daughter in- 
terred him in a subterranean temple 
of the god Janus, beneath the river 
Lore, in Leicestershire ; and every 
kind of justice, poetical and other, 
would give the dutiful Cordeilla a 
long and undisturbed enjoyment of 
life. But in the historic romance 
her husband dies, and she is de- 
throned and imprisoned by the 
naughty sons of her still naughtier 
sisters. There, we regret to say, 
she died by her own hand. William 
Shakespeare, though five hundred 
years later in time, was enabled to 
furnish a more fitting catastrophe. 

Leir, it appears, was son of Bladud, 
founder of Bath, and grandson of 
Hudibras, which latter personage 
was much superior to his modern 
namesake. He reigned thirty-nine 
years, composed the civil dissensions 
which prevailed among the islanders, 
built Xaer/em (Canterbury), Aaer- 
guen (Winchester, White Fortress), 
and Pa/adur (Shaftesbury). At the 
building of this last city, an eagle is 
reported to have stood on the wall, 
and addressed the overseers and 
labourers. The historian would have 
given his readers the subject-matter 
of the speech, but was prevented by 
his strict regard for truth ; for, as he 
said, the fact was not well-authenti- 
cated 


amos 
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The very disagreeable story of 
Ferrex and Porrex is told by our 
chronicler, who had probably read 
the “Seven Chiefs before Thebes.” 
‘The brothers were to the full as un- 
friendly to each other as Eteocles 
and Polynices. Porrex killed Ferrex ; 
but the slain man beingtheir mother’s 
favourite, she took an opportunity, 
while the homicide was asleep, to 
fall on him, and, with the help of 
her women, tear him in pieces. 

Every true Briton must take a 
pride in discovering, in the British 
history, that Brennus, the terror of 
the old Romans, was brother or 
cousin to one of his ancestors. 
Complacency, naturally felt, is not, 
however, without its drawback ; for 
we find that the warlike Celt, after 
getting Rome, and even all Italy, 
into his possession, ruled the natives 
in a very tyrannical fashion. 

The worthy chronicler occasion- 
ally adjusts his facts by the Hebrew 
chronology. Thus we learn that 
the Gwendolzna, already mentioned, 
was contemporary with the prophet 
Samuel and the poet Homer. He 
was, however, not well up in the 
Bardic chronicles of Ireland, for he 
makes our Partholanus, who landed 
in Ireland three hundred years after 
the flood(?), a contemporary with 
Brennus’s nephew “ Gurgiunt Brab- 
truc, as cacophonous a name as ever 
entered the imagination of Dickens. 
This Gurgiunt, returning, through the 
Orkneys, from a successful cam- 
paign in Dacia, finds Partholan and 
his people wandering at random. 
They request a tract of land to rest 
in, after their tedious voyage of a 
year and a half from Spain ; but Gur- 
giunt, probably not desiring closer 
acquaintance with them, sends 
guides with them toIreland. There 
they settled down ; and if the Irish 
of our time claim them not for 
ancestors, let the historian escape 
censure. He told the tale as it was 
told to him. 

Old King Coil (or Cole) is not 
without honour in the history, 
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neither, of course, is his son Lucius, 
the first Christian king; nor Lud, 
who built Lud’s town (London). 
However, the historian does not 
give the great Ceesar all the credit 
to which in the opinion of most 
people he was entitled. Julius, it 
appears, used, in fighting, a sword 
with poisoned edge, and therewith 
wounded Nennius, brother of Cassi- 
bellan. It cut so deep into the 
British hero’s shield that its owner 
was obliged to leave it there, and 
the wounded man slew hundreds of 
the unprincipled Romanus with it, 
before the fight was over. The 
fatal blade, called Crocea Mors (yel- 
low death), was laid in the tomb 
beside the corpse of the hero, 

Coming down to more modern 
times, the affairs of the Britons, 
Picts, Scots, and Saxons are related 
with some discretion ; but arriving 
at the birth of Merlin, he feels it 
expedient to occupy his seventh 
book with the prophecies of that 
cloud-wrapt personage at the request 
of Alexander, bishop of Lincoln. 

From the meeting of Vortigern 
and the great British seer to the 
death of Arthur, there is but little 
treated of, whish would stand exami- 
nation by Niebuhr. Of some of 
the deeds attributed to Arthur, we 
may have to speak when we arrive 
at the romances called by his name. 
In this portion of our paper, we can 
only find room for that signal piece 
of archeological dishonesty, per 
petrated towards our oOwa pou 
island by the otherwise cothuavie 
king, Aurelius Ambrosuus, aiways uv, 
the advice of the pestilent Welsn 
prophet. 

A number of British chiefs being 
treacherously slain at a banquet by 
their Saxon entertainers, and the 
murders having been amply avenged, 
Ambrosius took counsel on the sub- 
ject of the memorial to be raised in 
honour of the patriotic victims. At 
Merlin’sadvice, hedespatehed to Ire- 
land Uther Pendragon, future father 
of King Arthur, with Merlin himself 
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at the head of fifteen thousand men, 
to demand of the king of that 
country, the great circle of stones 
on the mount of Killaraus (Curragh 
of Kildare ?), and if he refused, to 
bring it away by force. ‘These 
stones had been brought from Africa 
to Ireland by giants, and water 
found in their hollows was possessed 
of the most surprising curative 
qualities. Gillomanius, the young 
Irish king, would on no account 
voluntarily part with such a treasure ; 
but being overpowered by the in- 
truders, he was perforce obliged to 
look on while they set their engines, 
in order to bear the mighty mass to 
their ships, 

We may suppose that he indulged 
in silent and complacent laughter, 
on seeing the inability of the enemy 
to move even one stone a foot 
nearer to the sea, But Merlin came 
forward, and all difficulties vanished 
at his touch. The engines, adjusted 
by his hand, bore off the weighty 
stones as if they were light wool- 
packs. They were brought to the 
shore, they were embarked, and in 
a short time were standing on 
Salisbury Plain, and presenting a 
noble and artistic ensemble which 
the lapse of centuries has somewhat 
injured, The king and all his great 
church dignitaries, and his great 
chiefs, inaugurated the dishonestly- 
acquired monument with great Whit- 
suntide pomp, and never spent a 
thought on the desolation reigning 
at the moment on Mount Killaraus. 

From the death of Arthur, say, 
A.D. 542, till the end of the seventh 
century, when the British history 
proper terminates with the death of 
Cadwallader, Geoffrey sometimes 
condescended to the ordinary style 
and matter of an historian. 


THE MATERIALS FOR GOFFREY’S 
HISTORY. 


The reading world was not left 
in the dark as to the source whence 
Geoffrey drew his materials. He ac- 
quainted his readers that a worthy 
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ecclesiastic and dear friend of his, 
Walter Calenius, a canon of Oxford, 
having been in Armorica, brought 
thence, in the year 3128 (temp. 
Henrici I.), a book written in the 
Breton tongue, and entitled “ Brut 
y Brenhined” (chronicle of the 
Breton kings) ; that he, Geoffrey, was 
delighted to see a work of such 
value, and most willingly complied 
with the worthy canon’s request, 
to translate it into Latin for the 
benefit of all the scholars in Europe. 
He dedicated the work to his gene- 
rous patron, Robert, earl of Glouces- 
ter, as already mentioned, and has 
left the literary world in doubt to 
this day whether his account of the 
Breton MS. was true or not. No 
one since the century in which 
Geoffrey wrote, has left on record 
that he saw the book. Some, who 
are incredulous of his account, ac- 
cuse him of being the inventor of 
much of his history, but without 
sufficient grounds, If he had no 
Breton original, he made use of the 
floating traditions of his day, and 
collected all the historical and 
legendary MSS. within his reach, 
dovetailed them, and perhaps, in 
painter’s language, softened their 
edges, and endeavoured to bring 
conflicting statements into harmony. 
He borrowed from Nennius, who, as 
well as his copiers, had commenced 
his history with Brutus. He had 
even access to Irish legends and 
histories, for we find him, in a pas- 
sage already quoted, giving a dis- 
torted account of Partholanus’s land- 
ing on Irish soil. 

In the Irish Bardic chronicles, it 
is mentioned that the Picts, before 
they reached Scotland, landed, in 
their voyage from Greece, in France ; 
and after abiding at Poictiers for 
a space, proceeded to Ireland, and 
landing in Wexford Harbour, united 
with the natives against a marauding 
party of Welsh woodmen. On their 


departure to Scotland, they asked 
for and obtained wives from among 
the people whom they had assisted, 
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and thus a bond of good feeling 
existed between the Picts and Scots 
(Irish Gaels and their descendants) 
of later days. A portion of this 
passage is given by Geoffrey, and 
many others will be found to corre- 
spond with circumstances mentioned 
by writers who lived before the 
twelfth century. 

Geoffrey’s case resembles in some 
respects that of James Mac-Pherson, 
who really had access to Ossianic 
lays, oral or written, and gave them 
in substance, agglutinated and medi- 
fied with some skill, and adapted, 
as well as he knew how, to the taste 
of his day. He introduced, indeed, 
such gwasé sublimities as “ Addresses 
to the Sun,” and visions of dead 
heroes looking down on the affairs 
of their descendants from their cold, 
and damp, and uncomfortable seats 
in the clouds, which the genuine 
Gaelic bards had invariably fixed on 
as the place of punishment for evil 
characters. To the genuine remains 
of the heathen bards of Wales and 
Normandy, Geoffrey had no scruple 
of prefixing the adventures of de- 
scendants of the heroes of classic 
literature, introduced among the 
Celts along with the Christian lite- 
rature of the missionaries, Nennius 
and others had spared him any 
trouble on that head, After all, it 
is neither impossible nor improbable 
that some industrious man of letters, 
name unknown, should have com- 
piled, in the British tongue, the 
“Brut y Brenhined,” even as we 
have been representing the Mon- 
mouth historian to have done, and 
that it came into the hands of the 
latter as mentioned, or was obtained 
from some Welsh monastery. We 
do not pretend to settle the ques- 
tion of authorship; but are per- 
suaded that the British history, ex- 
cept in trifling particulars of adjust- 
ment and combination, was not the 
invention of Geoffrey nor of any 
other Celtic writer, but a compilation 
of genuine pieces of history, and 
legends of an extravagant character. 
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One thing is evident — that the 
wild and extravagant portion of the 
compilation was that in most favour 
with the compiler. He evidently 
did not much value the penning 
down of dry matters of fact, as ap- 
peared in his leave-taking of his 
readers, Having arrived at the 
death of Cadwallader, he thus con- 
cluded :— 

“ But as for the kings that have 
succeeded in Wales sinoe that time, 
I leave the history of them to Cara- 
doc of Liancarvan, my contempo 
rary, as I do also the kings of the 
Saxons to William of Malmesbury 
and Henry of Huntingdon. But I 
advise them to be silent concerning 
the kings of the Britons, since they 
have not that book, written ia the 
British tongue, which Walter the 
Archdeacon brought out of Brittany, 
and which, being a true history in 
honour of these princes, I have thus 
taken care to translate.” 

The good Geofirey appears, from 
the style of this conclusion, to have 
indulged in a complacent chuckle, 
conscious, as he was, of the inability 
of these worthy but dry writers to 
amuse the “pensive public” as he 
himself had done. The first of the 
two chroniclers mentioned laid all 
future historians under deep obliga- 
tions by his researches, and the vast 
amount of information collected for 
their use. Born about 1095 or 1096, 
and entering the Abbey of Malmes- 
bury at an early age, he refused all 
dignities offered him, in order that 
he might have leisure for the com- 
position of histories and biographies 
of saints. ‘These consisted of the 
history of the kings of England to 
the year 1142, when Stephen and 
Matilda were hotly contending for 
the crown of England. He also 
wrote the “ Life of St. Patrick,” the 
“‘ Miracles of St. Benignus and St. 
Indracht,” and the biographies of 
more saints than we can afford to 
name, and the history of the prelates 
of England. ‘The last fact recorded 
in his contemporary history was 
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the escape of Matilda from Oxford 
in her white dress over the snow, 
and this was its concluding sen- 
tence: “This (escape) I purpose 
describing more fully, if by God’s 
permission I shall ever learn the 
truth of it from those who were pre- 
sent.” 

This most estimable historian was, 
as well as Geoffrey, much devoted 
to Robert, earl of Gloucester, who 
was the Mecznas of the learned 
men of his day. Henry of Hun- 
tingdon was the contemporary of 
these historians, He composed a 
chronicle of England from Bede and 
the Saxon Chronicles, indulged occa- 
sionally in rhyme, and wrote tracts 
on the wisdom of the contempt of 
earthly things. 

Geoffrey's chronicle, as already 
mentioned, was finished in 1147, 
the narrative coming down to 689. 
The learned churchman, Caradoc of 
Llancarvan, agreeably to his wishes, 
continued it to 1156, two years after 
his friend’s death. He also wrote 
the “Life of Gildas, the British 
Jeremiah ;” and in his triads we find 
“Lancelot” and “Tristan” men- 
tioned as historical personages. His 
history was continued by the monks 
of Conway and Stratflur till 1270, 
and in the year 1584 was edited 
and published by Dr. Powell. 


HOW GEOFFREY WAS VALUED BY HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES, 


The reader must excuse a few 
last words about Geoffrey, whose 
work, though the delight of the mass 
of the readers of the day, was held 
in the utmost contempt and aversion 
by sticklers for matter of fact in 
history. They were right in the 
main; but let their rigid partisans 
in our day only reflect on the uni- 
versal wail which would arise, if by 
some unlucky chance the Red Re- 
publicans, among their late diabolical 
orgies, had seized on all the copies 
of Geoffrey’s history extant, and all 
its versions, and all the Arthurian 
romances founded on it, and had 
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consigned them to the pitiless flames, 
not a hair more pitiless than the 
wretches themselves. 

We quote a few compliments 
lavished on our romantic historian 
by William of Newbury, towards the 
end of the century in which he 
wrote :— 

“A certain writer has come up 
in our times, to wipe out the blots 
on the Britons, weaving together 
ridiculous figments about them, and 
raising them, with impudent vanity, 
high above the virtue of the Mace- 
donians and Romans. This man is 
named Geoffrey, and has the bye- 
name of Arturus, because he cloaked 
with the honest name of history, 
coloured in Latin phrase, the fables 
about Arthur, taken from the old 
tales of the Bretons with increase of 
his own. . . . How saucily and how 
shamelessly he lies almost through- 
out, no one, unless ignorant of the 
old histories, when he falls upon 
that book, can doubt. I omit how 
much of the acts of the Britons, be- 
fore Julius Cesar, that man invented, 
or wrote from the invention of others 
as if authentic... . He has made 
the little finger of his Arthur stouter 
than the back of Alexander the 
Great, and has represented his Mer- 
lin as a British Isaiah, except that 
he dared not prefix to his pro- 
phecies, * Thus saith the Lord ; and 
blushed to write, ‘Thus saith the 
devil.’ .... Therefore, as in all 
things we trust Bede, whose wisdom 
and sincerity are beyond doubt, so 
that fabler with his fables shall be 
straightway spat out by us all.” 

Giraldus Cambrensis (Gerald Bar- 
ry) though a countryman of Geof- 
frey, held his history in the reverse 
of esteem. This is his testimony 
against it :— 

“There was in our time a Welsh- 
man at Caerleon, named Melerius, 
who, having always an extraordinary 
familiarity with unclean spirits by 
seeing them, talking with them, and 
calling each of them by his proper 
name, was enabled, by their assist- 
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ance, to foretel future events. He 
knew when anyone spoke falsely in 
his presence, for he saw the devil, 
as it were, leaping and exulting on 
the tongue of the liar. If the evil 
spirits oppressed him too much, the 
Gospel of St. John was placed on 
his bosom, when, like birds, they 
immediately vanished. But when 
that book was removed, and the 
“ History of the Britons,” by Geof- 
frey Arthur, was substituted in its 
place, they instantly reappeared in 
greater numbers, and remained a 
longer time than usual on his body 
and on the book.” 

Whoever has read Giraldus’s won- 
derful account of the wonders of 
Ireland, will, on casting his eyes 
over this passage, be reminded of 
the crane’s objection to the length 
of the bill of his neighbour, the 
snipe. 

Geoffrey’s censor was a new-born 
infant in the year (1147) of the pub- 
lication of the British History. He 
was born in the rocky castle of Ma- 
norbur, near Pembroke, his mater- 
nal grandmother being Nesta (al- 
realy mentioned), daughter of Rhys 
ap ‘Tudor, and the mother of that 
great friend of literary men, Robert, 
earl of Gloucester. Thus the hot 
blood of the Welsh kings careered 
in his veins. His life, occupied in 
action and continual movement, and 
in troublesome conflicts with the 
devil and the world, formed a strong 
contrast with that of the dreamy 
monk, who lived in and for the past 
only. If Gerald was somewhat cen- 
sorious and pugnacious, and as cho- 
leric as any modern Welshman, he 
had much at heart the reformation 
of morals among his countrymen, 
lay and clerical, and a well-regulated 
system of Church-government, under 
a clergy of pure and devout lives. 
When the episcopal dignity for 
which he had long struggled was at 
last offered to him, he would not ac- 
cept it. He wished for leisure to 
carry out his literary plans, and 
would not give it up. He died in 
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1221, at the ripe age of seventy-six, 
regretting, towards the end of his 
life, that he had not selected Latin, 
instead of French, for his communi- 
cations with the reading world. 

Some time after the publication 
of the British History, those who 
had not in their school-time mas- 
tered the Latin were far from com- 
fortable ; every person possessing or 
assuming a taste for letters was ask- 
ing or answering questions concern- 
ing it, and the mere master of 
French was interiorly lamenting his 
misspent school-days. There was, 
however, balm in Gilead ; for, in 
1155, one year after the accession 
of Henry II., Robert Wace issued 
a translation into Norman French, 
for the gratification of that indiffe- 
rent Queen-Consort, Eleanor of Pro- 
vence. 


ROBERT WACE, 


This poet was born in Jersey, 
sometime between 1112 and 1124. 
His biographers have spelled his 
surname in sixteen different fashions, 
of which we quote half-a-dozen :— 
Vace, Wace, Guasco, Huistace, 
Huas, and Guace; but for his 
Christian name they had no autho- 
rity whatever. 

He received his education at 
Caen, in Normandy. In time, he 
became a reading clerk in the Chapel 
Royal of that old city ; and about 
the year 1160, he obtained a ca- 
nonry at Bayeux, as Henry II. en- 
tertained a high opinion of his 
piety and literary attainments, and 
was much pleased by the dedication 
of the “Roman de Rou” (Rollo), 
in which the poet had sung the 
great events in the lives of the Nor- 
man-French dukes and kings, till 
near his own time. This, and a 
continuation, bring the history down 
to 1170, the year of the association 
of Prince Henry to the crown, It 
was a complacent boast of the good 
chronicler that he had ‘seen three 
Henries. His other works include 
a poetical account of the descents 
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of the Normans on Neustria (Nor- 
mandy) and England; a “ Life of 
William Longsword, Son of Rollo ;” 
the “ History of the Feast of the 
Conception,” established by William 
the Conqueror ;” a “ Life of Saint 
Nicholas ;” and, according to some, 
“Le Chevalier du Lion,” which is 
commonly attributed to Chrestien de 
Troyes. He also wrote the “ Mar- 
tyrdom of St. George,” and part of 
the “ Life of Alexander.” Towards 
the end of his life, the king showed 
him neglect, giving preference to a 
writer named Benoit. One would 
think, from the above catalogue, 
that the old poet had left no deed 
of Norman duke or king unsung. 
His death occurred in 1184. The 
extracts which follow will give the 
reader a notion of the rhymed narra- 
tions in favour in the middle of the 
twelfth century. Octo-syllabic metre 
was in much request among the 
bards of Brittany and Wales from 
the sixth to the twelfth century ; 
and it is the opinion of Count Ville- 
marqué and others that the Trou- 
véres, when borrowing their subjects 
from the legends of these people, 
thought it advisable to adopt their 
metre also. A feast in Caerleon is 
the subject of the quotation. 


Quant li roi fut au deis assiz, 
A la costume del pais, 

Assiz sont les barons entor, 
Chescun en l’ordre de senor. 
Li senescal Kei avoit nom, 
Vestu d’un ermine pellicgon, 
Servi a son mangier li roy, 
Milz gentilzhomes avec soi, 
Qui tuiz furent vestus d’ermine, 
Cil servirent a la quesine. 
Sovent aloent et espez, 
Esquelles portant et mes. 
Beduer de l’autre partie 

Servi de la Coteillerie. 
Ensemble o li mil demoizeals 
Vestus d’ermine genz et bealz, 
O copes et o poz d’or fin 

Et o henaz porteient vin. 

Ni avoit home qui servist, 
Qui d’ermine ne se vestit. 
Beduer devant euls aloit, 

Que la cope li roi portoit. 

Li damoisealz apres aloent, 
Qui les barons de vin servoent. 
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La reine ost ses servanz, 

Ne vos sai dire quenz ne quanz ; 
Richement et bel fut servie 

Le (roy) en toute sa compagnie. 





When the King was seated on the dais 
After the custom of the country, 
Around him sat the barons, 

Each in the order of his rank. 

The steward, who was named Kai, 
Clad in an ermine pelisse, 

Served the King at meat. 

A thousand gentlemen with him, 
Who all were clad in ermine, 

Did service in the kitchen 

Quick and crowded they went, 
Bearing the dishes and meats. 

Beduier in another department 
Served out the beverages. 

Along with him a thousand pages 
Clad ia ermine, gentle and handsome, 
In cups and ia pots of fine gold, 

Aad in tankards served the wine. 

Nor was there one who waited, 

Who in ermine was not clothed. 
Beduier advanced in their front, 

Aad presented the goblet to the King. 
After him went the pages, 

And served the barons with wine. 
Her own servants had the queen, 

I cannot tell you who nor how many ; 
Richly and well was service done 

To the King and all his company. 


Wace did not attempt a faithful 
translation of Geoffrey’s Latin. He 
omitted nothing of his original, but 
he did not scruple to charge the 
narrative with a few extra legends, 
though it appeared but little to need 
such additions. 

Archeologists of every country 
should feel an interest in that pictu- 
resque, though mal-odorous, old 
city of Normandy, Rouen; for 
there, in the end of the last century, 
the Abbe de la Rue published his 
“ Archzologia,” in which so much is 
told of the Norman Trouvéres ; and 
there was also printed, in 1836 and 
1838, the “Brut” of Wace, edited 
by Le Roux de Lincy. In Rouen, 
also, was printed, in 1827, “Ie 
Roman de Rou et des Ducs de 
Normandie,” under the care of M. 
Pluqueet. Wace’s poem on the 


Feast of the Conception was pub- 
lished in Rouen, 1842, As much 
of the work as relates to the English 
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conquest was rendered into English 
prose by Mr. Edgar Taylor, and 
printed in London in 1827. The 
second concluding portion of this 
valuable work is supposed to have 
been written by Wace, on hearing 
that the Trouvére Benoit had been 
requested by Henry II. to write a 
chronicle of the Norman dukes. It 
must have been executed very late 
in his life, as the first part was not 
complete till 1170. 

The Trouvére Benoit, just men- 
tioned, deserves a few words in this 
place. His chronicle of the Nor- 
man dukes was not finished as 
soon as Wace’s. It began with 
the first irruptions of the Normans 
into France, and ended at the death 
of Henry I. Mr. Craik (“ Literature 
and Learning in England”) thus 
speaks of it :—“ It is, from its fulness 
and minuteness, one of the most 
curious monuments we possess of 
early Norman history, and contains 
many details nowhere else to be 
found. . . . It is preserved only in 
one MS., which is in the Harleian 
Collection in the British Museum ; 
but it has been lately printed in 
Paris, under the care of M. Fran- 
cisque Michei, with the title of 
‘Chronique des Ducs de Norman- 
die; par Benoit, Trouvére Anglo- 
Normand, du 12™* Siécle ;’ 2 vols. 
4to, 1836-8. This Benoit is conjec- 
tured to be identical with Benoit de 
St. Maure, who wrote the ‘Roman 
de ‘Troye,’ taking for authorities 
those men of straw, the Phrygian 
Dares and the Cretan Dictys.” 

We have dwelt at some length on 
the chronicles of the British kings as 
treated by Geoffrey and Wace, as 
they gave the first impulse to the 
publication of the Arthurian cycle of 
national legends. For though these 
legends were in existence in a more 
or less developed form before the 
beginning of the twelfth century, we 
would not now be in possession of 
such a wealth of them in MS. and in 
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print only for the lucky find (if 
found it was) of the “ Brut y Bren- 
hined,” or the fortunate weaving of 
old chronicles, and floating traditions 
and legends, into one texture, by 
the good monk of Monmouth. 


WALLER MAP AND HIS LABOURS. 


An impulse is generally of little 
service or effect unless a power be 
present to direct it ; and this direct- 
ing power was provided for the ma- 
turing of the Arthurian legends in 
Walter Map, who might have been 
four or five years old when the 
British chronicle was issued, in 1147. 
He was born in the Welsh Marches, 
and, with Gerald Barry and Geoffrey, 
gave importance to the Celtic ele- 
ment in the literature of the court of 
Henry IL., who, being sovereign of 
Normandy, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, 
and, by right of his queen, of Poitou 
and Guienne, afforded patronage to 
the literature of Wales, England, and 
a considerable portion of France. 
Our scholar studied in the Univer- 
sity of Paris, and on his return pro- 
cured an introduction to the English 
court, and became a favourite with 
the king. In 1173 we find him act- 
ing as a justice at Gloucester, and 
shortly afterwards with the court at 
Limoges. In 1179, being then an 
ecclesiastic, he was present in Rome 
at the Council of Lateran. Still 
later, he filled office as Canon of 
St. Paul’s, Precentor of Lincoln, In- 
cumbent of Westbury in Gloucester- 
shire, and finally Archdeacon of Ox- 
ford, in 1196. After that, no more is 
said of him in biography or history. 

The work of Map by which he is 
best known is his “ Nugz Curia- 
lium,” a book of court anecdotes, 
with a slight savour of scandal 
throughout. A collection of baccha- 
nalian Latin poems is also laid at 
his door, one beginning with the 
line below being well known :— 

‘* Meum propositum est in Tabern& mori.” 


‘* My chief wish is to die in a tavern. 


1 There is extant a metrical translation of this drinking-song, executed by Leigh Hunt- 
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But Giraldus Cambrensis, his inti- 
mate friend, while according liberal 
praise to himself, severely censures 
the “Goliz Confessio,” in which 
that drinking-song is found. It is 
the opinion of Mr. Wright, who 
edited the work, that Walter Map, 
good churchman as he was, would 
not have given to the world such an 
unedifying production. 

Map wrote three of the Norman- 
French Arthurian romances, and it is 
supposed by good archeologists that 
two others are translations of Latin 
originals executed by him. Mr. 
Morley, in his ante-Chaucerian wri- 
ters, thus decides on the order in 
which they appeared and on their 
producers, all being in Norman 
French, the court language of the 
day :— 

1. The early portion of the ro- 
mance of “San Graal, containing 
the History of Joseph of Arimathea, 
and how he brought the sacred lance, 
and the holy basin used at the Last 
Supper, into Britain :” written by 
Walter Map, in Latin, and thence 
translatel to Norman French by 
Robert de Borron. 

2. The first part of the “ History 
of Merlin,” written by the same 
Robert de Borron, to whom the 
early portion was furnished in Latin 
by Walter Map. 

3. “ The Romance of Sir Lance- 
lot,” by Walter Map. 

4. The second part of the “ San- 
Graal,” by the same writer ; edited 
later in time by Elie de Borron. 

5. “ The Mort d’ Arthur,” still by 
the same writer ; originally distinct 
from “ Sir Lancelot,” but incorpo- 
rated with it in the printed editions. 

6. The first portion of the “ Ro- 
mance of Tristran,” by Luces de 
Gast (?). 

7. The conclusion of “Sir Tris- 
tan,” by Helie de Borron, 

8. The “ Romance of Sir Gyron 
le Courtois,” by the same. 

Inquirers into the origin of these 
romances, the times of their being 
first given to the world, and the 
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names of the writers, find some 
trouble in getting all the circum- 
stances into their proper order. They 
find Chrestien de Troyes often quo- 
ted, but yet no certain information 
of his era, nor the portion of the 
literary work executed by himself 
and by each of the English writers. 
Nor is he sure whose work is original, 
and whose copied, nor of the order 
of time in the production of the 
romances. So that the inconsisten- 
cies among the statements, and the 
differences in the epochs assigned 
to the separate publications, are ex- 
tremely confusing. 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF CHRESTIEN 
DE TROYES, 


Chrestien of Troyes was born about 
1140, and he produced his tales be- 
tween 1170 and 1195. Walter Map, 
and his collaborateurs, commenced 
their labours somewhere about 1165. 
So we may reasonably suppose that 
where the natives and the foreigner 
treat of the same subject, Map nor 
Robert de Borron (the latter being 
in ali probability a Frenchman resi- 
dent in England), did not copy from 
the prolific Chrestien. His contri- 
butions to the Arthurian literature, 
for which he, as well as the others, 
borrowed the materials from Cymric 
and Armorican sources, were “ Per- 
cival le Gallois” (one of the seekers 
for the Graal), “Le Chevalier au 
Lion” (the English “ Iwaine and 
Geewaine”), the romance of “ Erie 
and Enide,” the “ Roman du Cheva- 
lier de la Charette ” (a portion of the 
story of “ Sir Lancelot ”), the “ Ro- 
man de Cliget,” and “‘ Del Roi Marc 
et d’ysalt la Blond ” (now lost). The 
Welsh originals of some of these 
stories may be consulted in the “ Red 
Book” of Hergest (Bodleian Library, 
—date, 1318-1454). Two of them 
are named below :— 

1. “ Yarlles y Flynnaun (Lady of 
the Fountain); Chrestien’s corre- 
sponding story being, “‘ Le Chevalier 
au Lion,” 

2. (Begins thus), ‘ Llyma mal y 
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Treythir O Ystory a Gereint Val 
Frbin.” “This is how they relate 
the History of Gereint,Son of Erbin.” 
Chrestien’s version is called the 
“* Romance of Erec and Enide. 

A third story relates the adven- 
tures of*“ Peredur” (companion of 
the Basin), of which Chrestien’s 
“ Percival le Gallois” is a modifica- 
tion. In the DuBLIn UNIVERSITY 
MaGazInE for December, 1870, these 
romances are given in an abridged 
form. 

The genial Chrestien, himself, de- 
clared that he got his “ Chevalier 
de la Charette” from the Countess 
of Champaigne, and his “ Percival” 
from Philip, Count of Flanders. 
Though not entering into the parti- 
culars of his obligations to the Celtic 
bards, his conscience obliged him to 
make this complimentary amend :— 
“If I feel so warmly towards you, 
O Bretons, you whose poetic renown 
shall endure for ever, it is because 
you have preserved the memory of 
good knights, who laboured for 
glory, and were constant in love.” 

The copiers of the Welsh tales into 
the “ Llyfr Coch” (Red Book) did 
not give them as they were recited 
to audiences in Wales or Brittany, 
from the sixth to the ninth century, 
when the Celts as yet were not 
under the influence of the spirit of 
chivalry. He (the copier) was in 
some degree subject to its power, 
and gleams of its spirit flash out 
here and there; but the effulgence 
of the perfect chivalric sentiment 
and idea, which pervaded the being 
of the Anglo-Norman knight or poet, 
is not to be found. 

Besides these romances, Chres- 
tien de Troyes wrote the legend of 
King William and his queen Gra- 
tiana, a rather edifying tale. The 
king, who is not to be confounded 
with any one of his name in history, 
being warned in a vision, flies with 
his queen from his palace, and they 
take shelter in a forest. Two child- 
ren, Lovel and Marin, are born to 
them in a sea cavern ; all are sepa- 
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rated, but finally recover each other, 
and the romance has a happy termi- 
nation. The true narrative of the 
Saxon king, Ina, and his pious queen, 
may have suggested the outline of 
the story to Chrestien. His death 
occurred about the year 1230; the 
world is in the most unqualified 
ignorance of his social position dur- 
ing life. 


PAGAN MYTHS THE SOURCE OF 
CHRISTIAN LEGENDS, 


Having enumerated the chief 
stories which compose the Arthurian 
cycle, we proceed to consider them 
in succession, and first let us make 
acquaintance with the “ Holy Graal.” 
The inventors of saintly legends 
never reckoned among their number 
serious writers of saints’ lives ; pious 
feelings had nothing, or very little, 
to do in the matter. The heathen 
poets and story-tellers, bequeathed 
their legendary treasures to their 
Christian successors; but these 
worthies, sensible that the wonderful 
circumstances in which Apollo, or 
Thor, or the Gaelic Crom, bore a 
part, would not interest their 
audience, gave the legend a Christian 
air, dismissed the pagan deity, and 
introduced St. Peter, or St. Patrick, 
or St. George, to fill the wonderful 
part. Inthe household tales of every 
European people there are abundant 
examples of these substitutions, and 
the Fabliaux left by the Trouvéres 
abound in them. Among some of 
the Sclavonian tribes, a household 
tale was popular, in which two of 
their gods were represented as mak- 
ing a tour on the earth to improve 
their knowledge of human nature. 
A guide was hired to conduct them 
through woods and wilds, and this 
honest man being commissioned to 
cook a lamb, while the two refreshed 
themselves with a nap, ate the liver. 
Nothing was sufficient to induce him 
to acknowledge his sin. The superior 
god presented, on three different 
occasions, frightful illusions to his 
fancy, all including the idea of 
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immediate death by water, fire, or 
the cord ; but all in vain. He pro- 
tested his innocence, even under the 
impression of imminent destruction. 
The superior deity was excessively 
mortified by this obstinacy, but his 
humbler companion begged permis- 
sion to exercise his ingenuity on the 
confounded boor, and readily ob- 
tained it. At the next halting-place, 
deity No. 2, sat down and pulling 
pieces of gold from his pouch, ar- 
ranged them in four piles, and there- 
by strongly excited the curiosity of 
the lying glutton. “For whom are 
these piles intended, my lord,” said 
he. “This is for deity so and so, 
this is for me, this is for you, and 
that is for the person who ate the 
lamb’s liver.” “Oh, then, that’s for 
me also: I ate the liver. If I was 
to die for the fact the next minute, 
I vow and swear I ate the liver.” 
The modern story-teller still retains 
the myth, but for the two pagan 
divinities he impiously substitutes 
St. Peter and nis Diving Master ! 


THE FIRST ROUGH SKETCH OF THE 
“SAN GRAAL,” 


We shall now search for the pro- 
totypes of the “ Lance” and the“ Holy 
Basin” in the Celtic legends. Ta- 
liesin boasted of the Druidic basin, 
whose liquor inspired the person 
who partook of it with the spirit of 
knowledge and prophesy. Content- 
ing ourselves here with its mere men- 
tion, we present a passage from the 
tale of “ Peredur,” the “ Percival” 
of Christien de Troyes. This hero, 
who is a modification of the 4mad- 
hau Mor (Big Simpleton) of Gaelic 
legend, has, in his errant course, 
passed a night at the house of one of 
his uncles, and is now at the house 
of another, having just exhibited suit- 
able proofs of his amazing strength. 
(The following is from the “ Red- 
book ”) :— 

“ As Peredur and his uncle wére 
discoursing, they saw two youths 
enter the hall, and proceed towards 
the (bed) chamber. They bore a 
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lance of great length, and from its 
point three drops of blood fell on the 
floor ! 

“When the company saw this, 
they began to cry out and lament ; 
but the old man went on talking with 
Peredur, and as he did not explain 
what was passing before their eyes, 
he (Peredur) did not venture to ask 
him any question. 

“When the lamentation had some- 
what stilled, they saw two damsels 
enter the hall with a basin in their 
hands, and in the basin was a human 
head, floating in blood. 

“ And the company began again 
to utter frightful cries.” 

There is some inconsistency in 
the Welsh story. Peredur’s uncle 
(his host of the previous night) had 
cautioned him against asking need- 
less questions ; so he demands no 
explanation. He afterwards dis- 
covers that the lance is the instru- 
ment with which some sorcerers 
had wounded his uncle, and ren- 
dered him lame for life ; and that 
the head in the dish is that of his 
uncle’s son, slain by the same sor- 
cerers. So he makes a vow never 
to rest till he has punished the per- 
petrators. And he does succeed in 
slaying the powerful enchanters, 
after performing mighty deeds in 
the “ Mysterious Castle.” 

Besides the basin here mentioned, 
the folk-lore of all the Aryan peoples 
possesses a story in which a bowl or 
a tablecloth is conferred by a bene- 
ficent fairy on the simple hero of 
the tale. Either article becomes 
heaped with the finest food at the 
wish of the owner. He is cheated 
out of his treasure by a roguish 
family ; but they are, in the end, 
obliged to make restitution by a 
stick (another gift of the same fairy), 
which keeps on thrashing every 
member of the house till the bowl 
or tablecloth is given up. In Hindoo 
stories, the article is a chattee 
(earthen crock). 

The bardic basin approaches still 
nearer the ideal of the Graal ; its 
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edges are ornamented with a row of 
pearls and diamonds, and its locality, 
according to Taliesin, is in the cave 
of a magician, the patron of the 
bards, Its contents inspire poetic 
genius, wisdom, knowledge of all 
sciences; and of future events. It 
figures in the “ Adventures of Brann 
the Blessed in Ireland,” as sung by 
the same poet. 

This mythologic hero, while once 
engaged at the chase by the side of 
a lake, saw, issuing from the water, 
a black man of gigantic size, accom- 
panied by a sorcerer and a dwarf. 
‘The chief had the magic basin under 
his arm, and the company and the 
vessel attended Brann back to Wales. 
They lodged in his palace, and, as 
a grateful return for his hospitality, 
they presented him with the ines- 
timable vessel. Mortal wounds were 
healed by it, and even the dead re- 
stored to life; but these last at the 
expense of speech. It was not, it 
appears, the will of the genius of 
the basin that the secrets of the 
life beyond the tomb should be 
divulged. 

Brann — improperly, we think— 
turned the wonderful qualities of 
the vessel to account at feasts, and 
at last made it a present to Martho- 
Jouch, King of Ireland, his son-in- 
law. A dispute arising between the 
relations, Brann invaded the Green 
Isle, and slaughtered the natives to 
some purpose ; but as each dead or 
wounded man was touched with the 
basin, he was again endowed with 
life and vigour. The Welsh would 
have been obliged to leave the war 
unfinished, but, luckily for them, a 
Scot of such a detestable character 
as to be commonly called “ The 
Evil Spirit,” losing his head in the 
struggle, it was cast into the basin. 
Though devoid of life, it was still 
replete with evil; and the sacred 
vessel, unable to endure such un- 
mitigated wickedness, went to pieces, 
and its virtue was lost. Our peasants, 
now and then, declare, in reference 
to an unfeeling landlord, Irish by 
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birth, “ A bad Irishman is the dive? 
himself.” Perhap, the above inci- 
dent gave rise to the saying. In a 
dispute, both sides should be heard. 
This is the Irish retort. 

A band of Cambrians, called in 
our annals the Zuath Fiodhga (Wood- 
men), landing in Loch Carmain 
(Wexford Bay), committed great 
havoc among the natives with poi- 
soned arrows. The Picts, while 
wandering in quest of a home, came 
into the bay immediately after ; and 
when their chief Druid, Trosdane, 
found how things stood, he ordered 
all the white cows at hand to be 
milked, the milk to be mixed with 
water from the Slaney (Slainthe, 
health), and poured into pits lined 
with tough clay. According as any 
Scot found body or limb pricked or 
ploughed with an arrow, he hastened 
to the bath, and applied the health- 
giving liquor to his wounds, and was 
out of danger in a moment. The 
Picts, joining their forces to those 
of the native Scots, and the poisoned 
arrows shot back on the woodmen, 
and a headlong charge made on 
them, they were all destroyed. The 
remembrance of this deliverance is 
supposed to have long kept up a 
good understanding between the 
Picts and Scots of Caledonia and 
Albania, 


THE “SAN GRAAL” IN IFS MATURITY. 


The limits appointed to our la- 
bour preclude much introductory 
matter to the “ History of St. Joseph 
of tArimathea,” or the first part of 
the Holy Graal, which serves as an 
introduction to the body of fiction 
with which we are concerned. 
Having given a fair share of atten- 
tion to the subject, and carefully 
weighed the opinions of the best 
writers on it, we accept the hypo- 
thesis of Robert de Barron having 
a Latin original before him, and of 
that original having been composed 
by the most able writer and best 
scholar of his day, Walter Map. 
To infuse into his world of students 
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a lively confidence in the antiquity, 
if not the truth of his legend, he de- 
clared, by way of introduction, that 
it had been written, as early as the 
year 717, by a pious British monk, 
to whom it had been revealed ina 
vision, with orders to write it out. 
Map’s cleverness had such success, 
that Helinand, a grave ecclesiastic 
of the Abbey of Froidmond, diocese 
of Beauais (0b, circa 1219), who 
wrote a chronicle ending with the 
year 1209, recorded the vision of 
the holy hermit as a fact, and the 
composition of Joseph of Arimathea 
as properly belonging to history. A 
short quotation will exhibit his good 
faith in the narrative :— 

“ About this there was written by 
the same hermit the history that was 
called of the “ Gradal ;” but grada/is 
or gradale means, in French, a broad 
and somewhat deep dish, in which 
precious viands are placed before 
the rich, and is called “ graall.” . 
This history, written in Latin, I have 
not been able to find, but is pos- 


sessed in French only by some 
nobles; nor, as they say, can the 


whole of it easily be had. I have 
not yet been able to beg the reading 
of it from any one.” 

So far Helinand. The pious her- 
mit, created by Map, began his 
proem ina style grave enough for 
the most serious piece of hagiography 
ever executed :— 

“He who accounts himself the 
least and most sinful of all, begins 
this history to all whose heart and 
faith is in the most Holy Trinity. 
The name of him who wrote this 
history is not told at the beginning ; 
but, by the words that follow, you 
may, in a great measure, perceive 
his name, country, and a great part 
of his lineage. But he would not 
disclose himself at the beginning, 
and he has great reasons for that. 


1 ** Joseph of Arimathea : 
Holy Grail.” 


Society, by N. Triibner and Co. 
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(These long-winded reasons 
being given, he proceeded). He 
will tell quite openly how the history 
of the Saint Graal was commanded 
to him to be made manifest. It 
happened 717 years after the passion 
of Jesus Christ, that I, the most 
sinful of all men, was in a place 
wilder than I can describe.” 

Before engaging with the legend, 
as told by the romancers, it will be 
satisfactory to know what was cre- 
dited and stated by grave historians, 
who knowingly admitted nothing of 
a mere legendary character into 
their chronicles. The conscientious 
William of Malmesbury (mentioned 
above) informs the reading world of 
his time (say 1130 to 1140), that 
Joseph was sent over to Britain by 
St. Philip, and that the then British 
monarch (name not mentioned) be- 
stowed on the saint and his com- 
panions the isle “ Iniswitryn” (Isle 
of Glass), where, in consequence of 
directions received in a vision from 
the Angel Gabriel, he built a church 
in honour of the blessed Virgin. 
Later in time, two other nameless 
British kings bestowed on the pious 
missionaries the twelve hides of 
Glastonbury. This historian does 
not say a word about the Graal, or 
any of King Arthur's knights, but he 
slightly mentions the King himself. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth evidently 
had never heard of Joseph of Arima- 
thea’s connection with Britain, or he 
would have inserted it in his history. 
So all about the Graal, and the 
search after it when lost, must have 
been invented after the conclusion 
of his great work, in 1147. The 
Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus 
afforded a starting-point to the le- 
gend in its early stage, and to the ro- 
mance founded on it. The Rev. Wal- 
ter Skeat, in his preface to the book 
mentioned below,' thus alludes to 


otherwise called, The Romance of the Seint Graal, or 
An Alliterative Poem written about 1350, and now first printed from ‘the 
Unique Copy in the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
by Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. London: 


Edited, with Notes and Glossarial Indices, 
Published for the Early English Text 
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the scanty foundation afforded for 
the diversified structures piled up 
by the French and English air- 
builders :— 

“ The fullest form of the legend, 
but one unconnected with Britain, 
known in early times, is that con- 
tained in the Apocryphal Gospel 
of Nicodemus, and similar writings, 
which tell us how Joseph was im- 
prisoned by the Jews, but delivered 
by Christ, who appeared to him in 
the prison, showed him the tomb in 
which Himself had been laid by the 
saints’ pious care, and then taking 
him by the hand, set him in his own 
city of Arimathea (see Cowper's 
‘Apocryphal Gospels’) ‘The story 
of Joseph’s imprisonment occurs 
also in Gregory of Tours, who died 
about 595.” 


THE EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY, 
AND THEIR LABOURS. 


We have more than once in this 
Magazine treated of the exertions 
of the “ Early English Text Society,” 
the signal services the body has 
rendered to English literature, and 
the credit due to the different gentle- 
men to whom the care of editing the 
various valuable old MSS. is en- 
trusted. Men of Letters, and pa- 
trons of ancient literature, cannot 
use too much diligence, or be in too 
much haste, to preserve in legible 
print the archeological treasures of 
our libraries. Let them recollect 
the destruction of the Strasburg 
Library, and the narrow escape, the 
other day, of the Bibliothéque Royale, 
or Impériale, or Républicaine, from 
the Red demons of Paris. Those 
worthies have sympathisers in the 
British empire, who, if’once un- 
chained, and provided with petro- 
leum sufficient for their hellish pur- 
pose, would think it a good deed to 
reduce to ashes the books and manu- 
scripts of the British Museum, of 
the Bodleian Library, the Advocates’ 
ditto, and those of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. Thanks to the heads of this 
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last-named institution, the “ Leabhar 
na h-Uidhre” is now safe in a few 
hundred fac-similes, even if the ori- 
ginal falls into the power of Jack 
Cade’s disciples some dismal day. 
Let us now see what the Early 
English Text Society has done for 
the Arthurian literature of the 12th 
and succeeding centuries. The pieces 
already published are :— 

1. “Short Sketch of the Life and 
History of Arthur” (Marquis of 
Bath’s MSS.), first half of the 15th 
century, edited by Frederick J. Fur- 
nival, M.A., 1864-1869. 

2. “Sir Gawaine and the Green 
Knight ;” about 1360, edited by R. 
Morris, 1864. 

3. “ Lancelot of the Laik ;” about 
1500, edited by the Rev. Walter W. 
Skeat, 1865. 

4. “ Morte Arthure ;” about 1400, 
edited by Edmond Brock, from the 
Thornton MS., Lincoln Cathdral, 
1865-1871. 

5. “ Merlin,” Part I. ; about 1400, 
edited by H. B. Wheatly, Esq., 
1865. 

6. “ Merlin,” Part II. ; edited by 
the same writer, 1866. 

7. “Merlin,” Part ITI. ; by the 
same, with an “ Essay on Arthurian 
Localities,” by J. S. Stuart Glennie, 
1869. 

8. “ Joseph of Arimathie,” an Alli- 
terative Poem, about 1350; with 
“The Lyfe of Joseph of Arimathy,” 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde ; “ De 
Sancto Joseph ab Arimathia,” Pin- 
son, 1516; and “ The Lyfe of Joseph 
of Armathia,” Pynson, 1520; 1871. 
This collection is edited by Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat. 

Mr. Furnival, in addition to his 
leng and earnest labours for the 
Early English ‘Text Society, made 
time for himself, in the year 1861, 
to edit the “ Seynt Graal” (2 vols. 
4to.), for the Roxburghe Club. This 
is the version in Norman-French, 
made by Robert de Borron, from 
Map’s Latin original, about 1165 or 
1170. The original exists in one 
copy only, viz., No. 1987, in the 
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Bibliothtque, which we hope will 
boast the adjunct, Reya/+, in some 
little time. ‘The first printed edition 
of it appeared in Paris, in 1841, 
under the superintendence of M. 
Michel. A French prose-rendering 
of the poem, somewhat abridged, 
exists in the possession of Mr. Huth. 
(See “ Athenzeum,” Dec. 11, 1869). 

In Mr. Furnival’s large work is 
embodied another French prose ver- 
sion, much enlarged, and in some 
places altered. The “ Joseph of 
Arimathie,” in alliterative verse, 
edited by the Rev. Mr. Skeat (1871), 
is a condensed version of this copy. 
Henry Lonelich also versified it in 
the early part of the 15th century 
(Temp. Henry V1.) 

Mr. Skeat, after recapitulating 
the opinions of M. Paulin Paris, 
Mr. Morley, and Mr. Furnival, con- 
cerning the rise and progress of the 
GRAAL, makes the following obser- 
vations well worth quoting :— 

“ Dividing the History of Joseph 
into its legendary and fabulous por- 
tions by the criterion furnished us 
by William of Malmesbury, the for- 
mer part is again subdivisable into 
two portions, viz., the legend of 
Joseph’s imprisonment. as related in 
the Gospel of Nicodemus, the acts 
of Pilate, and other early Eastern 
apocryphal writings ; and, secondly, 
the legend of his arrival in England, 
which was firmly believed in at Glas- 
tonbury at an early period. Next, 
there is the account connected with 
the date 717, which was certainly 
a later invention. Lastly, the fabu- 
lous portion of the story bursts forth 
into full vigour, and is spread abroad 
by Walter Map, by Robert de Bor- 
ron, by Guyot le Provencial, and 
Chrestien de Troyes, with wonderful 
rapidity, and at much about the 


1 A modification of the legend reduces the imprisonment to two or three days. 
Jews then entering the prison, find it empty ; and after a while hearing that the holy man 
is enjoying life at Arimathea, they invite him to a friendly conference, and request the 


particulars of his escape. 
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same time, viz, about a.D. 1170. 
How far any of these is indebted to 
the others is hard to say.” The 
balance of probability is in favour of 
Map and his translator. 

Probably the only legendary tra- 
dition afloat when Map and his 
collaborateurs took into their heads 
to inaugurate a cycle of national 
romances, was confined to these 
few particulars. The Jews being 
incensed with Blessed Joseph of 
Arimathea, put him in prison, gave 
him no food, and when they opened 
his cell after some time, expecting 
to find him dead, they found neither 
the live man nor the lifeless body. 
The Lord Jesus had appeared to 
him, and conveyed him to his own 
little city or town. He and others 
of his friends afterwards came to 
Britain to convert the natives ; and 
in order to make a beginning of the 
good work at Glastonbury, and to 
inspire his hearers with a belief in 
his power and in the truth of his 
enunciations, the Lord was pleased 
to change his staff into a young tree, 
full of vegetable life, and shooting 
forth leaves and fruit. ‘The follow- 
ing is the brief outline of the legend 
as it grew under the hands of Map 
and Robert de Borron. 

A soldier having discovered the 
bowl used at the last supper, handed 
it to Pilate; but he, unwilling to have 
any share in the spoils, bestowed it 
on Joseph of Arimathea. The Jews, 
hating the holy man on account of 
his devotion to the Lord, cast him 
into prison, and gave him no food ; 
and there he abode for forty years, 
the Holy Graal furnishing him with 
the most nutritious viands all the 
time, and the two-score years seem- 
ing only of the length of three days 
and three nights.’ 


The 


He explains that the Lord Jesus had appeared to him, and 


convinced him of his identity by showing him his tomb, and the shroud in which his 
body had been wrapped. Joseph became a disciple of St. Philip. and attended on the 
Blessed Virgiu while she remained on earth. After her death he sailed for Britain. 
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Being released by Vespasian, he re- 
turned the good office by converting 
and baptising him. And the incensed 
Emperor punished the persecutors by 
making then leap into a deep pit. 

After this Joseph received orders 
to go and convert the heathen ; and 
he took his people with him, and 
gave them comfort and strength in 
their trials, the Holy Graal providing 
sufficient food. ‘They came to the 
forest of Argos, in Damascus, and 
there Joseph was directed to make 
a box for the reception of the sacred 
vessel, and when he needed heaven- 
ly aid or instructions to lift the lid, 
and then the Saviour would be at 
his side. He and his people then 
proceeded to Sarras, a city deriving 
its name from the beloved wife of 
Abraham, and serving as abode to 
the Saracen people. Evelak, the 
then king, was in sore tribulation, 
for the king of Egypt was about 
descending on his country, and 
his great chiefs were faint-hearted. 
Joseph preached the faith to him, 
and promised him success if he 
would become a Christian, The 
king, being a mere worldly pagan, 
could not comprehend how one who 
died on a cross could give him aid. 
So Joseph proceeded to unfold to 
him the great scheme of the salva- 
tion of the human race through the 
incarnation and death of the Son of 
Gop. As was only natural, the mere 
carnal, being unable to comprehend 
the great mystery of the incarnation, 
was incapable of believing it, and 
brought forth his learned men to 
dispute with the missionary. They 
were unable to resist the zeal, and 
reasoning, and eloquence of the 
holy man ; and the king though still 
not convinced, felt his good opinion 
augment, and invited all Joseph’s 
retinue to share his hospitality. 

At night, Evalak had visions 
which prepared him for conversion. 
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He beheld three trees, one of them 
with a darker bark than the others ; 
but though three in number, they 
were still but one on being intently 
considered. He also beheld a child 
passing through a hasped door in a 
partition of boards. These images 
disposed him to a belief in the two 
great mysteries of the Christian 
faith ; and in an ensuing dispute 
between the visitors and his sages, 
the idols were called on for counsel 
and aid ; but they were found igno- 
rant and powerless.' 

The discussion was ended by the 
descent of Tholomer, king of Eg gypt. 
Poor Evelak was put to great straits ; 
but he was assisted by a knight in 
white armour, and miracles were 
wrought by a red cross marked by 
Joseph on his shield. The white 
knight is an angel, who incontinently 
vanishes when the victory is ob- 
tained, Evalak’s queen has been a 
Christian in heart, and this portion 
of the story of the Graal concludes 
with the baptism of Evalak by the 
name of Mordreins ; that of Seraphe, 
the queen’s brother, by the name of 
Naeiens ; and that of a knight mira- 
culously healed by the red-cress 
shield by the name of Cleomadas. 
The battles in this portion of the 
poem are sung in very energetic 
verse. The alliterative poem of 
“ Joseph of Arimathie,” in the Rev. 
Mr Skeet’s book, 1871, ends here ; 
but the narrative is resumed in the 
“Lyfe of Joseph of Armathia,” in 
the same volume, reprinted from 
the black-letter of Richard Pynson, 
1520. 

Joseph —his son, Bishop Josafe— 
and other missionaries, proceeding 
to Britain to convert the inhabitants, 
were driven on the coast of Wales, 
and there imprisoned by the inhos- 
pitable king. But Mordreins, being 
warned of their situation in a vision, 
equipped a fleet, landed in that in- 


! The intimate acquaintance with sacr d history and theology exhinited in this portion 
of the legend affords strong grouud for attributing the authorship to the able churchman, 
Walter Map. 
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hospitable country, burned a few 
towns and frightened the rough 
king, who purchased peace by be- 
stowing his daughter, Zadel/, on 
Mordreins, as his second wife, and 
releasing his prisoners. These pro- 
ceeded to Glastonbury, and there 
settled, being granted twelve hides 
of land by King Arviragus ; and of 
the conversions they wrought, and 
of the blessed thorn of St. Joseph, 
which blossomed in every January 
till the beginning of last century, 
when William and George inaugu- 
rated the ages of unbelief, our readers 
know as much as we who abridge 
the legend. 

Our object in commencing this 
paper was to give in outline as much 
as is known concerning the authors, 
the periods of publication, and the 
subjects of the romances forming 
the Arthurian collection. We have, 
as yet, been enabled only to clear 
away some rubbish, and lay the 
foundation of our work. It will not 
arise from want of good-will and in- 
terest in our subject if the structure 
prove unsightly, or its different por- 
tions be’ found ill-adapted to each 
other. 

A few specimens of text conclude 
our article, the first being from the 
French version of Robert de Borron, 
contained in Mr. Furnivall’s large 
work :— 

Et Joseph mout se merveilla, 

De ce que chascuus le pria ; 

Et leur ha dist, ‘t Vous que voulez? 
Dites moi de quoi vous priez.” 

I] respondent hinsuelement, — 

* Li plus granz feis de nostre gent 
S’en sunt alé, et departeé ; 

Un seul ev ha demouré ci, 

Qui pleure mout tenrement, 

Et crie, et fait grand marrament, 
Et dist que il ne s’en erra, 

De ce tant comm il vivera. 

“And Joseph much wondered 
that they should be entreating him. 
And he said to them, ‘ What is your 
will? what do you ask of me? They 
humbly answered, ‘ The greater part 
of our,people have quitted and gone 
away ; a (small) part only have re- 
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mained, who bitterly weep, and cry, 
and make great lament, and declare 
they will not depart while life re- 
mains.’ ” 

The next extract is from “ The 
Lyfe of Joseph of Arimathy,” printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde, and forming 
a portion of the Rev. Mr. Skeat’s 
book for 4871 :— 

“ After the time that our Sauyour 
Thesu Cryste was put vnto deth by 
passyon of the crosse, and all thynges 
were fully complete which were 
wryten and spoken of hym by holy 
prophecye, that holy man, Ioseph of 
Arimathy, came vnto Pylate, and 
asked of him the body of our Sau- 
your Ihesu Cryste. When the body 
was graunted to hym, he wrapped it 
in a fayre whyte clothe, and interyed 
it in a tombe newely made, where 
neuer man was buryed in. What 
tyme the Iewes had parfite know- 
lege that this Joseph had so wor- 
shpyfully brought the bodye of Cryst 
in erthe, they thought vtterly in 
theyr myndes, and kest (cast) so also 
the meanes, how they myght set 
handes vpon hym, and one named 
Nychodemus; and many dyuers 
other y® which were the veray true 
louers and iust advocates of our 
Sauyour, fledde, and kept them se- 
crete, excepte onely the sayde Joseph 
and Nichodemus, which full boldly 
presented themselfe, and made re- 
hersall vnto y® Iewes vnder these 
wordes,” &c. 

Our last extract is from “ The 
Lfe of Joseph of Armathia” (Pynson, 
1520), included in the work last 
quoted :— 


His precyous body on the crosse beyng 
deed, 

Sore it greued his dyscyples euery-choue ; 

And in the old bokes as we rede, 

That amonge all other there was one, 

His hert was perysshed with very compas- 


syon ; 
His name called Joseph, the lord of Aro- 
mathy ; 


He went to pylate & full humbly desyred 
hym 


y 
To haue the body of Ihesu hym for to 
bury. 
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THE WIND AND REAPING 


THE WHIRLWIND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE CURSE OF THE CLAVERINGS,” 
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CHAPTER 


My husband left Earlscourt on the 
day after Edith’s marriage. The 
month of October was closing, and 
he made arrangements for an absence 
of some months. 

I knew that as each year passed 
away the gulf which had opened be- 
tween Hubert and myself must be- 
come wider and more impassable. 
I knew that when reserve and silence 
had once come between husband 
and wife, a return to the love and 
confidence of happy married life was 
almost impossible under any circum- 
stances. In our miserable case I 
knew it to be utterly hopeless that 
such love and confidence could ever 
again enter our home. I knew my 
fate, but I had not yet accepted it. 
Insensibly I still struggled against 
it, and as the imprisoned bird beats 
wildly against the bars of its prison 
until it falls exhausted with its vain 
efforts, with broken wing and bleeding 
breast, resulting from its struggles, 
so did the despairing cry still rise 
from my heart at each renewed proof 
of the coldness which had come be- 
tween my husband and .myself, and 
made us worse than strangers to each 
other. So did I inwardly struggle 
—as wildly as vainly—each time to 
fall back on my solitary life with 
a new and deeper sense of the 
miserable fate which had become 
mine, 

When Hubert left me in the pre- 
vious year, he had at least proposed 
my accompanying him, I had not 
done so—I should not have done so 
now ; but my heart swelled with bit- 
ter sorrow when I saw all his arrange- 
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ments made without reference to 
wife or children, when he quitted 
me with a careless embrace, know- 
ing that we should not meet again 
for many months. We had not been 
married for six years, and my soul 
was clouded for ever by the shadow 
of that crime, whilst the love which 
I felt should have supported me in 
the life which As action had dark- 
ened, had died already. 

Before Edith’s marriage, it had 
been understood and arranged that 
the Vivians were to reside entirely 
at Ashleigh, and Edith had made 
many plans for our meeting con- 
stantly during the winter, which she 
knew that I should pass alone, at 
Earlscourt, with my children. I was, 
therefore, greatly surprised when I 
heard, about a fortnight after Hubert 
had left home, that Mr. Vivian and 
Edith had gone to Paris. A single 
line from Edith to Maud, who was 
staying with me, told us of their de- 
parture, but gave no reason for it, 
and neither did Edith say how long 
their absence was likely to last. 

Maud looked grave over this note. 
There was something constrained 
and strange about it, and very un- 
like Edith’s usually frank, affection- 
ate tone. We could only imagine 
that Edith had taken a sudden whim 
to see her brother, who was resid- 
ing in Paris, and that, perhaps, she 
was a little ashamed to confess it in 
person to those who, like Maud and 
myself, had so recently been giving 
her earnest advice on the care and 
economy that she must learn to 
practise, as Arthur Vivian’s wife ; 
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because we both knew that Edith’s 
habits were extravagant from thought- 
lessness, and we had both rather 
dreaded whether she might have the 
self-control and consideration which 
would be necessary to enable her to 
alter the tastes and habits of her 
previous life so as to fill properly the 
place which she had chosen for her- 
self, as the wife of a country gentle- 
man of very moderate income. Edith 
had laughingly assured us that she 
never cared to pass the gate of Ash- 
leigh again, when she had once en- 
tered it. She had told us that she 
should become a model of economy, 
that she had no extravagant tastes, 
and that she had only hitherto been 
extravagant from idleness, and from 
Lord Effingham’s boundless desire 
of indulging and pleasing her, which 
had tempted her to please both her- 
self and him by continued discoveries 
of something that she wished, and 
that he could supply. I had listened 
to her assurances, and I had been 
very willing to believe and hope that, 
under her husband’s guidance, she 
would become all that she ought to 
be. She was little more than a child, 
and a very much spoiled child, but 
very winning in her waywardness, 
and very lovely in her bright visions 
of love and hope. I regretted hear- 
ing of this sudden visit to Paris, but 
I thought that Maud seemed need- 
lessly grave about it. It seemed to 
me very natural that the newly-made 
husband should indulge his bride’s 
first whim, whether it were a reason- 
able one or not. 

Many weeks passed, and I never 
received one line from my husband. 
Link by link the chain that bound 
us together had been severed, but 
hitherto, when he had been absent 
from Earlscourt, he had written to 
me occasionally. The letter might 
be cold and short, —a message to his 


steward, some little business commu- , 


nication to be made by me to those 
who managed his affairs in his ab- 
sence,—this might be all; but still 
a letter came occasionally, and I 
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could dwell on the handwriting—on 
the words which custom required 
should begin and end each commu- 
nication with a semblance of affec- 
tion—a mockery to me now! Even 
these letters had ceased, and by his 
silence Hubert seemed to tell me 
how totally we were estranged from 
one another. Did he ever for one 
moment realise the agony of such 
knowledge coming to my heart? 

History tells us a sad tale of a 
young girl--a French girl—whose 
mournful life passed as a dream, 
from which she never seemed to 
awaken. I had read her story when 
I was little more than a child, and 
I can remember vividly recalling 
the impression that it had made on 
me during that dreary winter at 
Earlscourt. 

Judith de Gontaut had nothing 
in her character or manners of the 
frivolity and gaiety which are gene- 
rally considered to be the character- 
istics of her people. From infancy 
she seemed to live in the inner life 
which may be guessed at, but never 
known by those around our daily 
steps. She was a calm, grave child, 
free from the passions of childhood 
as from its merriment, and spending 
solitary hours in silent contemplation 
of a picture which she had discovered 
in some obscure corner of the. gloomy 
hotel in Paris, where her early years 
were spent. It was the portrait of 
a man of noble presence, of one 
whose expression showed him to be 
powerful for good or evil, and whose 
daring glance seemed to speak his 
knowledge of that power. ‘The child 
was one day found in deep thought, 
absorbed in contemplation of this 
picture by her nurse. From her the 
young Judith learnt that the image 
which had strangely and silently 
possessed itself of the unspoken 
thoughts and feelings of her young 
mind, was the portrait of a cousin, 
on whose conduct, as a faithfifl ser- 
vant of the King of France, a heavy 
cloud rested. 

He had fought for his country with 
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lion-like courage, and in the height 
of his fame, when those who loved 
him heard his name spoken with 
pride of heart and eye, suddenly 
strange tidings came home from the 
far-distant land where his deeds had 
made him famous; and whilst the 
word renegade was uttered by those 
who had hitherto listened proudly 
to the wondrous tales of a French- 
man’s bravery in his country’s cause, 
his family deemed the disgrace that 
he had brought upon them too ter- 
rible to be dwelt upon, even in the 
privacy of home. His name was 
unspoken—he was to be as one who 
had died in a distant land—and died 
disgraced—his portrait was cast aside 
where it was thought that that no eye 
should again rest upon it. 

But from this portrait’s mute elo- 
quence had the young Judith’s heart 
learnt its life-long lesson of silent 
love ; and when time and strange 
changes in her daring cousin’s career 
had restored him to the favour of 
his sovereign, and replaced him in 
his French home, and Judith found 
herself selected as his wife by the 
parents and friends, who decide 
such matters in France with little 
reference to those whose happiness 
is involved in the marriage, the 
young girl calmly accepted the fate 
that had been fixed for her. She 
did not accept it as something sud- 
den and unlooked-for, as such a mar- 
riage might well have appeared to 
one during whose whole life this 
cousin’s name had been unspoken, 
save in whispers between herself 
and her old nurse; but to Judith 
such a marriage seemed the natural 
result of the intercourse that she 
had silently held during so many 
years with the banished portrait 
in the dark corner of her father’s 
mansion. 

Then came the marriage, entered 
into by the Comte de Bonneval with 
an ifidifference to his young bride 
that would have withered the flower 
of love in many a devoted breast ; 
but Judith seemed to look for as 
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little return from the living man as 
from the silent portrait. Absorbed 
in her own devotion, proud to bear 
his name, looking on her marriage 
as the fulfilment of a destiny pre- 
pared for her from infancy, and for 
which her silent musings in the dis- 
tant chamber had well prepared her, 
she murmured not at neglect which 
she could not but observe, and whilst 
she was proud and dignified to all 
others, she meekly and gratefully in 
her devoted heart accepted what 
little attention he chanced to pay 
her, and that heart swelled with 
triumphant joy under one glance or 
word from him. 

Such feelings, such conduct as 
Judith de Goutaut’s may seem un- 
dignified ; yet none who read her 
tale can accuse her of any want of 
woman’s proper pride. It is only 
that her life is a dream, and Claude 
de Bonneval is its haunting spirit ; as 
much so in her grave childhood as 
in the few short weeks during which 
she had his living presence—first as 
her betrothed, and then as her hus- 
band. 

Ten short days had elapsed after 
his marriage, and the Comte de 
Bonneval quitted his wife to return 
to the soldier’s life for which his 
daring, restless spirit yearned. They 
never met again—but history has 
preserved the touching letters which 
were addressed by that young de- 
serted wife to the idol whom slie 
had made unto herself ; and in these 
letters one sees the feminine yearn- 
ing for love and trust breaking 
through the resignation and the sub- 
mission to his will which she would 
have desired should predominate in 
her expressions to him, 

At times she received a letter 
from him—rare flash of joy in her 
sorrowful life. Then came long 
pauses during which she received 
no tidings from her husband, and 
still she worshipped on, and only 
learnt to endure more calmly. The 
story tells us how in the first year 
of his absence, she ventured on a 
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few words o° patient murmuring at 
a silence of s»me weeks on his part, 
and how in the second year, a 
silence of five months was borne 
uncomplainingly ; unless one is to 
call the sad echo of her words of 
much-enduring love, complaint. And 
so time passed on, and at length 
she came to expect neither tidings 
nor his return. No reproach was in 
her heart, but whilst still devoted to 
her Ideal, she herself wrote more 
seldom, and she ceased to ask any 
return. Neglected, she still loved ; 
and with a silent resignation which 
had become second nature to her, 
she moved calmly on her way. 

This was the surface—this was 
what the world saw, and what history 
tells. The world did not see the 
deserted wife in the lonely hours of 
night, and only those who have had 
their ideals shattered, and who yet 
cannot cast aside the fragments, but 
must spend their mourning lives in 
looking on the ruin, can guess at 
the sufferings of the Comtesse de 
Bonneval. 

After years of silence, once more 


IT is sometimes good to be roused 
from one sorrow or anxiety by an- 
other, and I almost acknowledged 
the truth of this to myself when the 
month of April brought cold winds 
under which my little Violet seemed 
to shrink. The medical man re- 
commended me to remove her from 
Earlscourt, and to seek more genial 
spring breezes for her in Devon- 
shire. 

I was wearied of my beautiful 
home. I was restless and unhappy, 
and I greatly desired a change of 
some kind ; and when it was decided 
that change was desirable for my 
sweet child, I persuaded Maud to 
go with me; and leaving all the 
pomp and state of Earlscourt behind 
us, we travelled with the two child- 
ren and the necessary attendants 
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strange tidings reached his home, 
Renegade once and now Apostate, 
it seemed as if he must indeed be 
cast from his Christian wife’s pure 
thoughts. She ceased to send her 
rare letters to him after the truth of 
these terrible tidings had been forced 
upon her. She never spoke of him 
again. ‘The story says that she en- 
deavoured to forget him. I do not 
believe it. I believe that she died, 
as she had lived, in contemplation 
of the changeless portrait. I believe 
that when she knew his crime—his 
apostacy—her life became a life of 
ceaseless prayer. She could lift a 
pure heart to Heaven in her misery 
and estrangement from her husband. 

J was miserable—ZJ was estranged 
from my husband. Alas! I lacked 
the purity of heart of that young 
suffering wife. But I too was silent, 
I too moved quietly on my appoint- 
ed path, and those who were around 
me perhaps marvelled at the quietly- 
borne estrangement between hus- 
band and wife. / too had my lone- 
ly night hours, when no human eye 
saw me, 







only, in search of a quiet sheltered 
home where we could spend the 
months of May and June. I re- 
member that I fancied that I should 
revel in something like the old sim- 
ple life at Ilcombe. I could not 
recal the simplicity of heart which 
made its joy. 

Some days were spent at the 
hotel of one of the most attractive 
of the many lovely places in Devon- 
shire ; but I did not wish to remain 
there, and I was glad when our in- 
quiries and search for a more se- 
cluded country home resulted in the 
discovery of an isolated dwelling 
which seemed exactly suited to my 
wishes, and which was situated at 
the distance of several miles from 
the little town where we had first 
paused. A few days sufficed to 
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make the necessary arrangements, 
and having secured the Manor 
House, as it was called, for three 
months, we hastened to establish 
ourselves there. 

It was a sad, deserted-looking 
place. I-think that there is nothing 
more melancholy in nature than the 
immediate precincts of a house that 
has evidently once been a smiling 
and well-tended home, when the 
smile has passed away, andthe careful 
tending ceased, from whatever cause. 
There were flower-beds with only 
stray flowers looking up here and 
there in surprise at their own loneli- 
ness, gravel paths on which the 
grass had encroached unchecked, 
stone steps broken and moss-grown. 
These things made me thirk mourn- 
fully of the hands that had once 
tended these flower-beds ; perhaps 
they were folded and still now. I 
thought of the children’s feet that 
might once have passed lightly along 
these overgrown walks ; perhaps they 
were falling heavily enough now in 
far-distant lands. I thought of the 
laughter that might have mingled 
gladly in old days with the ripple of 
the waves which fell so sadly on my 
ear; silenced or changed to mourning. 

The Manor House was situated 
on the shore of one of those small 
bays which so frequently break the 
outline of the southern coast of 
Devonshire, making little sheltered 
nooks where the breezes come softly 
with a reviving influence to the 
invalids who frequent them. The 
garden, which seemed to me so 
sad, had evidently once been the 
pride of the place; and even in its 
dreariness, the beauty of its situation, 
and the neglected remains of the 
flowers which had once been cherish- 
ed there, claimed admiration. 

The house faced the sea, and 
stood so near the shore that if stotms 
could have entered that sheltered 
bay, the spray might have reached 
our windows. A wall of consider- 
able height, with battlemented top, 
through the openings of which green 
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ivy-wreaths found their way, sur- 
rounded the large sloping space on 
which the house and garden lay, 
giving a feeling of strict privacy 
which suited my taste well. The 
velvet-like turf in front of the house 
descended somewhat abruptly, so 
that this wall which followed the 
undulations of the ground, did not 
impede our view of the sparkling 
sea, and from the bottom of the 
lawn a little gate opened at once 
upon the shining sands. 

Behind the house lay the garden, 
the space of ground which it occu- 
pied gradually and slightly ascend- 
ing until a flight of steps led to a 
raised terrace, which bounded the 
garden, and from which one could 
gaze down through grassy paths, 
and quaintly-arranged flower-beds. 
I spent many hours of each day on 
this terrace, sometimes miserable, 
sometimes in astrange state of dreamy 
indifference. I can recal now the 
rich luxuriance of the foliage which 
covered the southern wall which 
bounded it. There were old fig- 
trees, with their glossy leaves ; mag- 
nolias, with their promise of coming 
perfume ; peach-trees, with their 
peculiar faint fragrance, that scents 
the atmosphere long before the fruit 
is ripening ; and scattered amongst 
these, came clusters of rich crimson 
and white roses, delicious in per- 
fume, and lavish in the wealth of 
blossom, tempted forth by the soft 
climite of Devonshire. Neglected 
as the garden was, there was won- 
derful beauty spread over that old 
wall; and if gardeners had tended 
the plants, and trimmed and trained 
each separate tree with care, the 
result would have fallen far short of 
nature’s own careless arrangement of 
her treasures, and it would have 
been out of harmony with the whole 
scene. It was a desolate scene, and 
mournful in its loveliness; but it 
was very beautiful, and with an 
eloquence in its beauty, speaking 
of the Past, that more carefully tend- 
ed gardens never have. 
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In the centre of this wall, a gate 
opened on what had been the park 
of the old Manor House in its palmy 
days, but which I suppose had 
passed away from the possession of 
its present owner, as I knew that we 
only shared the right of driving and 
walking there with others ; and al- 
though there were few residents in 
that somewhat lonely neighbour- 
hood, I generally sought total soli- 
tude, and did not often walk in the 
Park, which was of considerable 
extent and well-wooded. I passed 
many of my long days in sauntering 
up and down the terrace, most fre- 
quently alone, and too often buried 
in the miserable thoughts that | had 
vainly hoped to leave behind me at 
Earlscourt. 

How wonderfully Maud bore with 
my caprice and variable moods at 
that time! Sometimes a day would 
_come when a sudden consciousness 
of her forbearance would come over 
me, and I would turn to her with 
something like love and gratitude. 
But perhaps ere the sunset of that 
same day the dark mood would 
return, and I would turn from her 
with impatience and petulance. I 
would turn, with something like 
anger, from the anxious looks that 
seemed to offer a sympathy I had 
not asked, and dared not accept. 
Then I would leave her, and wander 
away alone for hours, making it by 
my manner quite impossible for her to 
approach me, or to attempt to soothe 
me. I was very miserable. Maud 
knew it, and with angelic patience 
and love she watched and waited, 

I remember one morning—one 
lovely sunny morning—when I was 
painfully and angrily conscious that 
Maud was tacitly striving to chase 
my dark mood away. How little 
did I dream that the apparently in- 
different and passing events of that 


day, would assume in later years a. 


vital importance in my eyes ; their 
memory coming with blighting in- 
fluence to my home, and withering 
my fairest blossom ! 
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Maud and I were together in the 
garden. I had gone out alone 
immediately after breakfast to sit 
there. I had not asked Maud to 
accompany me. I had not wished 
her to do so. But she came out and 
brought the children with her. 
Sometimes with sweet subtilty, she 
tried to chase away my clouds with 
the sunshine of my children’s pre- 
sence—but not always—no, not 
always could that innocent presence 
be welcomed by me; though there 
were times when I craved for it, and 
clung to it, as the one holy place 
on earth to which I could still find 
entrance, and where I might find at 
least a temporary refuge from my 
misery. On this morning I turned 
from them. I kissed them pas- 
sionately when Maud brought them 
to my side ; and asI did so, burning 
tears rose to my eyes, and dimmed 
the glory of the summer sunshine. 
I put the children from me, and 
turned silently aside. Maud mark- 
ed the action —she doubtless marked 
the tears also; and as she dismissed 
the little ones, she seated herself 
near me, and whilst seeming to 
occupy he-self with a book, I /e/# 
that she watched me. After a time 
she spoke to me. She spoke on 
indifferent subjects, but her voice 
had a ring of sympathy, and it 
irritated me. I scarcely heeded 
her words and answered her shortly 
and at random. In a moment of 
silence, I glanced at her as she 
sat near me under the shade of an 
old walnut-tree which stood in the 
centre of the garden. Her eyes 
were fixed sadly on me, and tears 
stood on their long lashes. For a 
moment I wavered, my first impulse 
was to throw myself on her breast, 
to confess all, and seek comfort and 
advice from that true heart. Why 
should I respect my husband’s secret 
when he had taken from me the 
confidence and the love which bind 
a wife so firmly toa loving husband, 
and close her lips irrevocably on all 
which might concern him? But I 
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had too long indulged the evil mood, 
the selfish indulgence of a sorrow 
into the dark depths of which no 
other might enter, and I was care- 
less of the grief which I thereby in- 
flicted on one who still loved me, 
and who could not fathom the un- 
natural gloom which pervaded my 
words and thoughts. I would not 
speak. I started impatiently from 
my place, and hastening to the 
terrace, I glanced back to see Maud 
still seated where I had left her, 
and then, secure of being unob- 
served, I opened the gate which 
led from the terrace into the park, 
and hurried alone into its most 
sequestered depths. 

Scarce noting where I went, I 
had wandered for some time, when 
I suddenly became aware that my 
steps had carried me to a part of the 
park which was unfamiliar to me, 
and on emerging from a shady 
avenue of some length, I was sur- 
prised to see before me a house 
which, whilst it was small and un- 
pretending, had something so pecu- 
liar in its aspect that one could not 
pass it by as an ordinary cottage. 
It had evidently once been surround- 
ed by a garden, but every plant had 
been carefully removed, and the 
empty borders looked singularly 
desolate. The front of the house 
was covered with trellis-work, on 
which one could fancy that roses had 
twined, but not a single leaf or bud 
remained, It seemed as if some 
one had carefully removed every 
trace of them. The precincts of the 
house were studiously neat, but it 
seemed also as if they had been 
made studiously desolate. 

I had never heard of any house 
being in the park of the Manor 
House; and I walked towards the 
gate which opened into the small 
enclosure, and looked round me 
with some curiosity. Whilst I stood 
there, large drops of rain began to 
fall, On looking around, I became 
aware of a great change in the aspect 
of the weather. Heavy clouds had 
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gathered above me, and the large 
rain-drops were evidently the pre- 
cursors of a thunderstorm. I have 
always had a great terror of a 
thunderstorm, a terror which I had 
vainly endeavoured to overcome; and 
when I saw the clouds darkening, I 
thought of nothing but the necessity 
of immediately seeking shelter; and I 
unhesitatingly opened the gate of that 
which had once been the cottage 
garden, and rapidly walked up the 
gravelled path which led to the door. 
The door stood open, and I knock- 
ed hurriedly at it. No sound broke 
the stillness around, and when, after 
vainly repeating my knock, I heard 
the low mutterings of thunder, I 
stayed for no further warning, but, en- 
tering the house, I gently opened 
a door which I found at my right 
hand. 

The scene on which I intruded 
was one to arrest the attention. 
On a sofa, which was placed near 
the curtained window, lay a young 
girl asleep. The pillow on which 
she lay was not whiter than her 
young face, and her long fair hair 
fell round her with that peculiar 
heavy damp appearance which I 
did not know then, but which I 
know now is always a sure symptom 
of fatal illness. Her parted lips 
were colourless, and her quick, short 
breathing was painful even to hear. 

My glance fell first on this young 
girl, and whilst I gazed for a moment 
on her the sound of stifled sobs 
drew my attention to another occu- 
pant of the room. A lady in a 
widow’s dress knelt on the ground 
in the corner of the small chamber 
that was farthest from the sleeping 
girl. Her face was buried in her 
hands, and the violent emotion, 
which she was struggling vainly to 
repress, had apparently made her 
unconscious of my presence. 

For a moment I stood perplexed. 
I felt that I ought to withdraw; but 
whilst I hesitated, a vivid flash of 
lightning, followed almost instantly 
by a crashing peal of thunder, drew 
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an involuntary exclamation from me, 
and the lady started to her feet, and 
looked at me with startled surprise. 
I drew back into the little passage 
and she immediately followed me. 
I remember that I marvelled then 
at the sudden calmness which suc- 
ceeded her uncontrollable agitation. 
When she had closed the door, and 
we stood together in the passage, I 
looked into her face, and it seemed 
to me as if I never had gazed on so 
stern a countenance. The cold, 
hard expression seemed to be fixed 
there. One could not imagine that 
any emotion had ever played 
round the stern, severe mouth, I 
felt startled when I looked at her, 
and the apology which I would have 
uttered died on my lips. I did not 
dare to show, or to imply, that I 
had unwillingly intruded upon her 
sorrow. My eyes fell under her 
cold, inquiring glance, and with 
some difficulty I requested her to 
give me shelter until the storm 
should be over. She opened an- 
other door, and with a few cold 
words of courtesy, invited me to 
enter the room. She did not follow 
me, but closed the door, and I 
immediately heard her re-enter the 
chamber where the sleeping girl 
lay. 

The room in which she left me 
was cheerless enough. Two books 
lay on the table, which I saw were 
old volumes of sermons. A basket 
filled with some coarse-looking work 
stood near them, and no other 
object arrested the eye in the bare 
little room. No music—no flowers 
—no pictures ; and yet the moment- 
ary glance I had of those whom I 
supposed to be mother and daugh- 
ter, would have led me to expect 
their room to bespeak the usual 
tastes and occupations of those of 
refined habits. 

I know not how long I remained 
alone, but the storm had passed 
away, and I heard no sound in the 
cottage. I felt that my position was 
an awkward one. I felt myself un- 
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welcome, and, indeed, I felt that the 
lady had net obeyed the rules of 
common courtesy in not returning to 
the room where she had Jeft me, or 
sending some servant with a message 
to excuse her absence. Impatient 
of the silence and sadness which 
seemed to rest immovably on the 
house, I at length opened the door, 
and as if she had watched for my 
doing so, at the same moment the 
lady opened the door of the other 
chamber, and courteously, but very 
coldly, she begged me to excuse her 
—her daughter was ill, and she 
could not leave her room—and 
scarcely listening to my thanks for 
the shelter which her roof had af- 
forded me, she closed the door again, 
and I quitted the house, half in 
wonder, half in pity, as I thought 
of the pale sleeping girl. 

This trifling incident had some- 
what drawn me out of myself, and 
when I returned home and found 
Maud in anxiety as to my long ab- 
sence, having vainly sent to seek me 
in the park, I remembered with re- 
morse my ungracious conduct to her 
in the morning. Her gentle, affec- 
tionate care for me merited a very 
different return. I spoke to Maud 
of the stern mother and the pale 
daughter in their very cheerless 
home ; and we determined that we 
should try and gain some informa- 
tion about them, and if we found 
that it was poverty which made the 
invalid’s home so barren of all that 
might soothe her pain and brighten 
the hours to her, that we should do 
our best to surround her with such 
alleviations as we could procure. 

On inquiry, we found that little 
was known of the ‘occupants of the 
cottage, and that little seemed to 
bespeak some mystery. They had 
been there for a year. Before they 
came the cottage was one of the 
most smiling spots in the neighbour- 
hood ; but Mrs. Leslie had stipulated, 
on becoming its tenant, that the gar- 
den should be destroyed, and every 
vestige of a flower removed, One 
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elderly female servant accompanied 
the mother and daughter when they 
came to the cottage. No other do- 
mestic shared the household duties, 
in which Mrs. Leslie, judging by her 
bearing and her dress, seemed so 
totally unaccustomed to take any 
share. No one visited them, no 
one knew anything of them; and 
the first talk of their arrival having 
passed away, people had almost for- 
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DiscoURAGING as Mrs. Leslie’s man- 
ner had been, I did not allow many 
days to pass before I returned to the 
cottage, taking, as my excuse for 
a visit, some fine fruit which I had 
procured for the invalid. 

It was a lovely morning, and when 
I opened the gate which led into the 
enclosure in which the cottage stood, 
I saw that the sofa had been carried 
into the open air, and the young 
girl lay upon it; but the fresh morn- 
ing air had failed to give the faintest 
tinge of colour to her thin, pale 
cheek. She was alone, and as I ap- 
proached her, and with a few words 
of inquiry offered her my little gift, 
she raised her sad eyes with a pain- 
fully wistful look of wonder to my 
face. Jt seemed as if the mere 
words of ordinary courtesy and kind- 
ness were strange in the ears of one 
who looked as if she should be liv- 
ing her last hours in an atmosphere 
of love and tenderness. She had 
scarcely answered my inquiries when 
Mrs. Leslie advanced from the cot- 
tage, having seen me from the win- 
dow. The same stern, changeless 
expression, which had so chilled me 
on my former interview with her, 
silenced me again. I must have 
wondered if grief had turned her 
heart to stone, if I had not remem- 
bered the uncontrollable emotion to 
which I had seen her yield when she 
thought that no earthly eye beheld 
her. She thanked me very coldly 
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gotten the existence of the remote 
cottage, which stood far from any 
other dwelling. 

This was all the information that 
our inquiries elicited. I have some- 
times wished that I had sought no 
farther —that I had never seen that 
stern mother again —that I had 
never known the history of that 
dying girl. 


ER XXIIE 

for the basket of fruit which her 
daughter held in her wasted hand ; 
and then, with a manner which un- 
mistakeably dismissed me, she said 
that it was time to remove the in- 
valid to the cottage, as over-fatigue 
was always the result of too long 
a stay in the open air. 

The young girl did not speak. 
She seemed to be indifferent. I 
could not even trace in her coun- 
tenance the languid enjoyment that 
invalids so often find in breathing 
the air of their last earthly summer. 
Mrs. Leslie and the servant prepared 
to assist her to move, and I left the 
cottage. 

‘The sad blue eyes occupied my 
thoughts during my solitary walk 
home. What was the mystery? 
What was the sorrow? Some sorrow 
must have withered the life in that 
young frame—some sorrow must 
have petrified the mother’s manner, 
whilst her heart was still beating 
with motherly love within her. What 
was the sorrow to me? and yet I 
could not dismiss the inhabitants. 
of the cottage from my mind. Why 
was this? I had cared little—too 
little for the woes of others since 
my own sorrow had so utterly crushed 
my hopes of earthly happiness-—and 
yet these strangers and their sorrow 
had almost for the moment banished 
my own burden from my memory. 
Why was this ? 

Weeks past away, and on several 
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occasions I had attempted to break 
through the barrier with which Mrs. 
leslie surrounded herself and her 
dying daughter, with as little success 
as before. At length the mystery 
was solved, in an interview which 
made it impossible for me to intrude 
upon them again. 

I walked up to the cottage one 
morning, and I made my nurse 
accompany me, that little Violet 
might be my companion. I fancied 
that perhaps the child’s winning 
ways might prevail where I had felt 
myself completely baffled. I wished 
to be kind to the poor girl whose 
life seemed to be ebbing away so 
sadly, and the stern mother stood 
between her and me immovably. 

I found Mrs. Leslie alone. I led 
my child into the cheerless room, 
and when Mrs. Leslie’s cold eyes 
fell upon her, a sudden change 
crossed her stern features, some 
spasm seemed to convulse them for 
a moment, and with an expression 
that I never can forget, she entreated 
me to send my child away. 

“ Send that innocent baby home, 
Lady Darcy,” she repeated in an 
excited manner, very foreign to her 
usual demeanour. ‘Send her home 
with her nurse, and I will ask you 
for once to remain here for a time. 
I wish to speak to you, and you will 
bestow half an hour upon me. It 
is time that you should understand 
why you ought not to come here, 
why we are cut off from all the 
world, 

I quickly dismissed Violet and 
her nurse, and for a moment I re- 
gretted that I had so perseveringly 
tried to force attentions on Mrs. 
Leslie which I had seen were unwel- 
come. I seemed to dread the com- 
munication which she was about to 
make to me. What had I to do 
with the sorrows and trials of these 
strangers? Why did my heart beat 


so tumultuously when the door was 


closed, and I found myself alone 
with Mrs. Leslie? Is the heart some- 
times an unconscious prophet. 


I remember watching my child’s 
white dress as she passed along the 
path which led to the Manor House, 
and of which I could command a 
view for some time from the spot 
where I sat. As the sad story was 
told to me, I remember mechanically 
watching the little child’s slow pro- 
gress with an almost unconscious 
desire to keep her in my sight, as a 
tie to a brighter outer life, whilst a 
tale of shame and sorrow darkened 
the little cottage room on that 
brilliant summer day. Years after- 
wards, when that tale was vividly 
recalled to me, I never could sepa- 
rate the recollection of its details, as 
they were first told to me, from the 
fluttering of the little white garments 
on that sunny morning in the Manor 
House Park. 

Mrs. Leslie seemed to have nerved 
herself to perform a painful task, 
and we were no sooner alone than 
she began to speak. 

“You have seen that your visits 
here were unwelcome, Lady Darcy,” 
she said. “I tried to discourage 
your coming, but I would not have 
you to suppose that I was insensible 
to the kindness of your motives. I 
wished to conceal from you, as from 
all the world, the shame and sorrow 
which have isolated me and my 
daughter, and which made it impos- 
sible for me to receive you here. 
Your kindness was not to be so 
easily repelled as 1 had hoped, and 
I shall now explain to you the neces- 
sity for my having declined your 
visits to my unhappy child.” 

I endeavoured to interrupt her. 
I wished to assure her that I desired 
no such painful confidence as she 
seemed inclined to bestow on me, 
and that I should of course not again 
intrude upon her ; but she would not 
hear me 

“I wish to tell you now,” she said, 
“ T have felt strangely impelled to tell 
you several times, and this morning 
—I know not how it is—but when | 
saw you enter the room with the 
innocent child by your side, I seemed 
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to feel an imperative necessity to 
reveal my sorrow to you—to warn 
you from this house, and, perchance, 
also to warn you to tremble for your 
daughter, even although she be a 
child of many prayers. 

The tale.was a strange oneto me. 
As | have written in this narrative, 
I knew little of the world, and the 
wickedness of which poor Mary 
Leslie had been the victim was of 
a kind which had never been brought 
before me. 

The only child of tender, loving 
parents—as her mother told me— 
two years before I saw her she had 
been the joy and light of their home. 
Mrs. Leslie did not name her daugh- 
ter’s betrayer to me, but she told 
me that the young girl had, ina fatal 
moment, listened to false words of 
seeming love; and, misled by spe- 
cious pretexts for concealing what 
had passed from her parents for a 
time, she had forgotten her duty to 
them —to herself —and consented to 
leave her father’s house with one 
who professed to live for her alone, 
and whilst the deluded girl imagined 
that she was hastening with her affi- 
anced husband to a spot where the 
the marriage ceremony could be 
safely and secretly performed, she 
discovered—too late—that she was 
basely deceived, that no marriage 
was intended ; and whilst in her first 
startled agony of shame she hurried 
secretly from her deceiver, and, 
dreading being discovered by him, 
sought her parents and her disgraced 
home, with no doubt of being re- 
ceived there, the utter heartlessness 
of the man for whom she had sacri- 
ficed herself was revealed by the fact 
that he never even sought her, but 
quitting England, left the unfortu- 
nate victim of his iniquity to the 
fate that his villany had prepared for 
her. 

The father died—the widowed 
mother clasped her hands tightly 
together as she told it in few words. 
He lived to bless and pray for his 
ruined child. He lived to thank 
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Heaven that she had returned to his 
roof—and then he died. Doctors 
could not name his complaint—he 
had been strong and weil when his 
child left him ; she was not long away, 
but he died a few weeks after her 
return. Then the old home was 
soon broken up, and the mother and 
daughter travelled together far from 
the scenes of Mary’s happy child- 
hood, and with no object save to 
remain unnoticed and unknown, 
they came to the cottage in the 
Manor House Park, 

“T know that she must die,” said 
the poor mother, “ and I know that 
life could offer nothing to her now 
but sorrow. I am ready to part with 
her. I sometimes think now, when 
I see death coming with rapid strides, 
that I have been wrong — fatally 
wrong, in my conduct towards her 
during the time that she has been 
with me in this changed life. Ihave 
tried to make her dreary life more 
dreary— I have not wished to recon- 
cile her to life. Ido not seem to 
have even endeavoured to smoothe 
her early passage to the grave. I have 
forgotten her youth—her misery. I 
have endeavoured to fix her thoughts 
incessantly on the dark side of her 
sin, and I have refrained from sooth- 
ing her trembling spirit when I might 
well have done so. She was so 
young—so innocent ;” and the poor 
mother looked pleadingly into my 
face as she spoke, as if she would 
have shielded her child from my re- 
proach; “and she has suffered so 
intensely. May you never live to 
know what it is to recal with anguish 
the memory of the hour that gave 
a living infant to your arms ; may 
you never live to wish that your 
heart had never been giaddened 
with your little child’s voice and 
smile,” 

Mrs, Leslie paused for a moment, 
and ere I could speak, she burst 
into tears, and covering her face 
with her hands, she continued, in a 
quick, passionate tone— 

“* Why have I deprived her of all 
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that is fair and bright in life? Poor 
child! poor child! I have steeled 
myself against her wistful looks even 
in such small matters as flowers. 
She loved flowers, and I said, with 
pitiless severity, that she should 
deny herself all that she loved and 
admired in this world ; and she sub- 
mitted silently to my decree ; and I 
have given her gloomy books to 
read, speaking more of terror than 
of mercy. I meant it well. I trem- 
bled lest she should forget her sin 
in dwelling on her sorrow. I have 
been stern to her whilst my heart 
was breaking; and now it is too 
late—too late! She is passing away 
from me and my harshness to a more 
merciful Judge. My child—my only 
child !” 

I sought soothing words, but she 
would not listen; and when she 
told me that she must now return to 
the death-bed which she had only 
quitted during her child’s deep 
slumber, the result of opiates, from 
the uncontrollable desire which she 
had felt—she scarcely knew why— 
to lay this tale before me ; and that 
a change had come over Mary 
which she knew foretold the speedy 
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coming of the last change, I did 
not attempt to answer her again, 
and I rose to quit her presence. 
Once more the stern expression re- 
turned to her quivering lips, and her 
last words to me were uttered in her 
calm, severe tone. 

“TI ask you, as a favour, not to 
return here again under any circum- 
stances. I have obeyed an impulse 
for which I cannot account in be- 
traying my secret to you. I cannot 
see you again, and I depend on 
your not attempting, with mistaken 
kindness, to change my determina- 
tion. Her manner forbade reply. 
I left her, and within a week Mary 
Leslie had passed away ,from all 
earthly sorrows and trials. I did 
not, of course, attempt to see or 
to communicate with Mrs. Leslie. 
I heard that she quitted the cottage 
immediately after her poor child’s 
funeral, and I never expected to see 
or hear of her again. 

I did see her again—once again— 
long after the sad story and the little 
white, fluttering garments seemed to 
have passed away entirely from my 
memory. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


I RETURNED to Earlscourt towards 
the end of July, parting with regret 
from Maud, whose presence was 
claimed at the Priory the day after 
my return. I spent a silent, solitary 
summer, Hubert remaining on the 
Continent, whilst I scarcely roused 
myself to wonder at his long-con- 
tinued absence, but passed the 
sunny days sadly enough, alone with 
my children ; the silent nights miser- 
ably enough, in communing with my 
own heavy heart. I saw few visitors. 
I felt sometimes that my position, as 
2 wife so openly neglected, was one 
to excite the curiosity and remark 
of strangers ; and I shrank from this 
curiosity, and secluded myself as 


much as possible from our country 
neighbours. 

The end of October brought me 
a letter from Hubert. He said that 
he had decided on spending the 
winter in London, and that he had 
given all necessary instructions to 
an agent there to engage a house 
and prepare for our reception early 
in November. He wrote as if taking 
it for granted that I should join him 
there, entering into some details as 
to the members of the establishment 
whom he thought that I should 
arrange to take with me ; and add- 
ing that when he reached London 
himself, and found that all was in 
readiness to receive me, he would 
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write again, hoping that meantime I 
would prepare to move at once on 
hearing from him. 

Many years have passed since 
the autumn evening closed in which 
brought me that letter; but I recal 
yet the startled delight with which I 
once more found myself associated 
with my husband’s plans and move- 
ments. The letter was cold enough, 
and entirely occupied with matter- 
of-fact details. It might have broken 
my heart some years earlier ; but it 
tacitly acknowledged my claim to be 
by his side, and this was enough for 
me after the deserted, forlorn posi- 
tion which had been my lot for 
many months. I do not think that 
I hoped anything, expected any- 
thing to be changed in the relations 
between my husband and myself; 
but I should, at all events, be near 
him— under his protection ; and any 
kind of charge in my monotonous 
life offered the possibility of a change 
for the better. 

The month of November found 
us established in London. Hubert 
met me more warmly than I had 
dared to hope he would, and I think 
that the first month of my residence 
in London was, perhaps, the least 
miserable period of my life since 
that fatal night at Earlscourt, when 
the paper was destroyed on which 
our fortune in this world depended. 
Hubert was much occupied with his 
children during that short time. It 
seemed to me that, in very weariness 
of the wandering, solitary life that 
he had been leading for more than a 
year, he turned back with something 
like interest to the wife and children 
whom he had so entirely neglected 
during that time. 

My husband was much changed 
during that year ; and when the first 
novelty of our presence had passed 
away, I could not but remark the 
fitful moods, the haggard look, the 
restless eye, which bespoke a soul 
ill at ease within him. I thought 
then, that with him as with myself, 
the memory of that night was ever 
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present, and withering the springs of 
life. I thought that, at times, the 
dark eyes of the Francesca whose 
child he had so wronged haunted 
him. I sometimes dreamt for a 
moment, at that time, that an hour 
of repentance and anguish might 
come, sufficiently bitter and over- 
whelming to open the floodgates of 
his thoughts and feelings, and that 
I might find it possible to appeal to 
him once again on the strictly for- 
bidden subject. 

Alas! I knew too soon that re- 
pentance for the past had little place 
in Hubert’s thoughts. Reckless of 
the past, reckless of the future, given 
up to the passion of gambling, he 
struggled vainly and feebly against 
his craving for its excitement during 
these first weeks of my stay in Lon- 
don ; and during the second month 
of our residence there, I became 
aware that his nights were spent at 
the gambling-table, and his com- 
panions were too often such as he 
could not bring to his wife’s home. 

It was about the time that I made 
this discovery, so utterly destructive 
of any faint hope of future peace 
that I might have indulged, that 
Lady Edith Vivian and her husband 
came to London; and for a time 
my thoughts were forcibly turned 
from my own sorrows into a new 
channel. 

Mr. Vivian and Lady Edith had 
never returned to Ashleigh since 
their sudden departure to Paris im- 
mediately after their marriage ; and 
I had frequently heard Maud speak 
with regret of this prolonged resi- 
dence abroad, as she knew Edith 
well enough to be aware that her 
best chance of happiness, in the 
quiet lot that she had chosen for 
herself, was to enter upon its duties 
at once, when the impulsive eager- 
ness of her character might have in- 
vested all about her with an interest 
and beauty which she might not so 
readily discover in a quiet home at 
Ashleigh after a year of a gay, idle, 
continental life, as if she had gone 
lL 
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there in the bright bridal days, over 
which one’s own heart pours the 
glory and the light of love. 

Our intimacy with Mr. Vivian had 
made me thoroughly aware of his 
pecuniary position at the time of his 
marriage, and at that time Edith 
had apparently quite understood 
that a retired life at Ashleigh was to 
be her lot, and she had seemed well 
pleased to anticipate it, without ex- 
pressing a wish or a hope that she 
should ever have another home. 
It was therefore with some surprise 
that I found that, immediately on 
her arrival in London, she occupied 
herself in seeking a suitable house 
there ; and she informed me that at 
her desire Mr. Vivian had decided 
on remaining in town for some 
months, at any rate. 

At the time of Edith’s marriage, 
if she had spoken to me of any 
plan which had appeared to me to 
involve imprudent expenditure, I 
should, without any hesitation, have 
spoken to her on the subject, with 
the full assurance that, with all her 
waywardness, she would be willing to 
listen to advice from one older than 
herself, and for whom she seemed 
to entertain a warm affection. But 
Edith was much and _ painfully 
changed since her marriage. I 
never saw anyone whose whole de- 
meanour had so completely altered 
in so short a time. The self-willed 
ways which I[ had half admired 
whilst I reproved them, and which 
bespoke the petulance of a spoilt 
yet loving child, had changed to an 
imperious manner, which alike for- 
bade reply or remonstrance when 
she had once announced any inten- 
tion or wish. The pride which one 
had never known how to condemn in 
her, so quickly had it ever given way 
before a word of affection, had now 
apparently seized upon her nature 
with tyrant grasp ; and the habitually 
scornful curl of her lip gave bat 
small promise now of the yielding, 
gentle mood which had ever suc- 
ceeded her girlish assertions of 
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her right to please herself in all 
things. 

I saw Edith several times alone 
before I happened to meet her with 
her husband ; and when at last I 
met them together, the immediate 
origin of the change in Edith be- 
came at once apparent to me. They 
were not happy together. They 
were miserable. I had known both 
husband and wife too well before 
their marriage to have any doubt 
upon the subject after spending one 
evening in their society. Edith was 
cold, contemptuous, defiant, in her 
manner to him. Arthur was very 
grave and silent, and miserably de- 
pressed. 

It seemed to me as strange as it 
was sad that such a change could 
have come between two loving 
hearts. Writhing, as I did, under 
the estrangement which had come 
between Hubert and myself, loving 
him still in spite of it, and dwelling 
ceaselessly on the guilty secret 
which had induced it, it seemed to 
me, in my own bitter sorrow, that no 
other human being could be so tried 
as I was ; that nothing save such a 
terrible secret as ours could ever 
come to poison the love and confi- 
dence of married life ; and whilst I 
yearned vainly for that love and con- 
fidence which I never could know 
again, I felt as if it were the natural 
portion of every wife save my miser- 
able self. And perhaps Edith was 
the wife of whose married happiness 
I had most frequently thought, from 
her marriage having taken place so 
recently, and from her having been 
so much brought under my notice 
at the time. How well I remem- 
bered her bright young face on the 
eve of her marriage-day, when she 
stood and gazed into the future be- 
fore her with love and hope to gild 
it, and no doubt or fear to bring 
a cloud upon its sunshine. How 
vividly I recalled her glance on that 
evening, as Arthur Vivian had stood 
listening entranced to her singing, 
and she, for a moment, had turned 
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towards him as the song ended! 
What a contrast to the cold, proud 
expression with which she fixed her 
eyes on him now, when any acci- 
dental turn in the conversation 
obliged her to be, for a moment, in 
communication with him! Their 
happiness was destroyed. Whose 
hand had done it? 

I saw a good deal of Edith. She 
neither sought nor avoided my so- 
ciety, whilst she seemed determined 
to make anything like confidential 
or intimate conversation between us 
impossible ; but so long as I met 
her on equal grounds, and attempted 
no approach to advising or question- 
ing her, I felt that my society was 
at least not unwelcome to her; and 
I felt irresistibly impelled to keep 
our intercourse as intimate as she 
left it possible for me to do— partly 
on Maud’s account, who, I knew, 
would deeply lament the change in 
Edith, and partly from the sincere 
affection which I entertained ‘for 
Edith herself, and which led me to 
hope vaguely that an hour might 
come when possibly something might 
be done or said to restore the young 
wife and the husband to each other. 

Mr. Vivian avoided me. He came 
very littleto our house. I knew too 
well that Hubert’s pursuits were not 
such as he could share, and Hubert’s 
companions were not such as he 
could willingly associate with. I 
remembered Mr. Vivian’s evident 
avoidance, at Earlscourt, of the two 
friends in whose society Hubert con- 
stantly now lived in London, Mr. 
Trevor and M. de Beaulieu, and I 
scarcely wondered that he did not 
visit us often. But I rather wondered 
why his manner was so altered to me 
when we met. He seemed as anxious 
as Edith herself could be to avoid 
anything like a return to the intimacy 
of former days, and when we met, 
our conversation was as formal and 
restrained as if we had never met 
before. I pitied him extremely. I 
thought, as time passed on, and I 
had various opportunities of watch- 
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ing them, that he suffered under the 
miserable state of things between 
himself and his wife ; whilst Edith 
showed no sign of sorrow, but seemed 
quite determined to make him feel 
that she could suffice to her own 
happiness. 

I could not of course guess what 
had come between them; but it some- 
times struck me that if Arthur had 
asserted his rights as a husband a 
little more decidedly, and checked 
Edith in her independent course, 
which he never seemed to attempt, 
they might have understood each 
other better ; but he was either hope- 
less, or his pride was too deeply 
wounded to make him desire any 
change. They were very little toge- 


ther, and I believe that he spent 
much of his time at his club; whilst 
Edith took every opportunity of en- 
tering into society, and as spring 
advanced, and London filled for the 
season, she became involved in a 
whirl of engagements, into which she 


should never have been permitted 
to enter without her husband’s pre- 
sence to guard her youth and 
beauty. 

I did not go much into society, 
but wherever I went I saw Lady 
Edith Vivian flattered, followed— 
sparkling, and at times I almost 
thought reckless in her manner. 
During her stay in Paris she had 
become intimate with a Lady Wil- 
loughby, with whom I was not ac- 
quainted, and who formed the centre 
of a circle in London, which I was 
well aware was a most undesirable 
one for Edith to enter, and yet where 
there was only too much to attract 
one in her apparently unnatural posi- 
tion and state of mind. 

Lady Willoughby was not much 
older than myself. She had been 
left a widow before she was twenty, 
the sole mistress of a splendid for- 
tune, and gifted with great beauty. 
No one had ever been able to breathe 
a word against Lady Willoughby’s 
reputation, and yet I knew that mo- 
thers did not court her society for 
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their daughters, and that she was not 
so careful in the selection of her 
visitors and associates as her peculiar 
position should have made it incum- 
bent on her to be. 

This lady had been Edith’s chosen 
friend in Paris, and when the month 
of May brought her to London, and 
she immediately entered into the 
ceaseless engagements and occupa- 
tions of a London season, Edith be- 
came her constant companion, and 
I saw less of her than I had done 
during the comparatively quiet win- 
ter months. 

My own experience of London 
society was of course very limited ; 
but on coming to town I had found 
it necessary to receive and return 
the attentions of many friends of the 
Darcy family, who had sought us 
out; and I had now entered suffi- 
ciently into society to have cnly too 
clear a knowledge of the danger and 
impropriety of Edith Vivian’s inde- 
pendent intercourse with Lady Wil- 
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loughby’s circle. I did not know 
how much or how little her husband 
might know of her companions. He 
was never by her side, and I shrank 
from any attempt to enlighten him, 
from the difficulty of breaking through 
the reserve that he invariably ob- 
served towards me; and yet, as 
weeks passed away, and I was aware 
that Edith’s thoughtless course re- 
ceived no check from her husband, 
whilst I knew from others that her 
name was frequently uttered in con- 
nexion with those with whom I felt 
sure that the innocent young Edith 
could have little in common, | be- 
came very unhappy about her, and 
I determined to beg Maud to come 
and visit me, hoping that Edith’s 
old and enthusiastic affection for 
her might give Maud power to ap- 
proach her, and, if possible to remon- 
strate with and warn her; a power 
which I had found impossible to 
attain for myself. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Mavp accepted my invitation, but 
before the day eame for her arrival, 
circumstances occurred which made 
me feel that not even Maud’s sweet 
presence could do anything to bring 
together the husband and wife who 
were so estranged from each other. 
On the day on which I received 
Maud’s letter, saying she would come 
to London, I thought that I would 
walk to Edith’s house, and tell her 
of my expected visitor. I was very 
unhappy about Edith. Even in my 
own blighted, miserable life, which 
too generally seemed to shut me out 
from the ordinary sympathies and 
feelings of others, my affection for 
Edith, and my surprise and sorrow 
at the apparent sudden destruction 
of her happiness, caused me to look 
with great interest and anxiety on 
her lot, and I thought she might 
hear of Maud’s expected visit with 
something like natural pleasure, re- 


collecting, as I did, her somewhat 
enthusiastic devotion to Maud. 

1 found Edith alone, and the 
traces of recent agitation were visible 
in her fair young face. I could not 
but observe this, but I saw at once 
that it was not her intention that I 
should notice her emotion. I had 
gone early to visit her ; I saw that my 
entrance took her by surprise, and 
that she immediately endeavoured 
to assume the unconcerned, careless 
demeanour that was now apparent- 
ly habitual to her. Of course [ 
followed her lead, and we had for 
some minutes discussed immaterial 
subjects, when a trifling circumstance 
broke down a certain portion of the 
icy barrier that Edith’s defiant re- 
serve had hitherto placed between 
herself and me in London. 

A letter was brought to her, and 
as the servant delivered it, and said 
that an answer was required, I saw 
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Edith’s face flush, and she threw it 
aside after a hurried glance, desiring 
the servant to say that she was en- 
gaged, and would send an answer. 
The servant left the room, and 
Edith with visible effort continued 
the conversation. I felt myself de 
trop, and wished that I had remained 
at home. A very short time had 
elapsed—I still felt awkward, and 
had not yet named Maud, when 
Mr. Vivian entered the room, his 
usually calm features disturbed and 
his manner hurried. He had evi- 
dently not known that I was there. 
He exchanged the sual greetings 
with me, and sheatllteesiog to his 
wife, after a momentary hesitation, 
he asked her whether she were 
aware that her milliner was down- 
stairs, and awaited in person an 
answer to a letter which she had 
sent to her. Edith turned to the 
unopened letter, and her manner 
became hard and defiant at once. 

“* | have just received a letter from 
Madame Vevey,” she said. “I have 
not opened it, and I presume it is 
her bill.” 

Arthur Vivian hesitated for a mo- 
ment, and then he spoke firmly. 

“Will you give me the letter, 
Edith? She asked to see me, and 
she seems determined to await an 
answer. I shall attend to it myself 
if you are engaged.” 

Edith’s face flushed, and she held 
the unopened letter in her hand as 
she spoke. 

“ I am engaged at present, and I 
cannot hand my milliner’s bill to 
you to be paid until I have ex- 
amined it.” 

As Edith spoke, I rose with the 
intention of closing my inopportune 
visit. I felt intensely awkward, and 
it seemed to me that the time had 
come when I had better show that 
I felt myself in the way, and leave 
the husband and wife alene. Mr. 
Vivian’s next words were addressed 
to me. 

“Do not go, Lady Darcy,” he 
said, “ Edith need not fear my pay- 
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ing this bill without ascertaining that 
it is correct; but I wish to see it, 
after an interview that I have just 
had with Madame Vevey.” 

He turned to Edith as he spoke, 
and having taken the letter from her 
unresisting hand, he left the room. 
Edith burst into a sudden passion 
of tears, ere I could address her. 

‘“* What is the matter, dear Edith ?” 
I asked, as I saw her giving way to 
emotion so unusual, She raised her 
head, and her eyes were sparkling 
with indignant excitement, but she 
did not speak. 

“Something has disturbed and 
distressed you this morning, Edith,” 
I said. “Will you tell me what is 
the matter ?” 

“ T wish that I had never married, 
Lady Darcy. Arthur has chosen to 
make this scene before you, and I 
do not care now to try and conceal 
from you that I am miserable.” 

“But what makes you miserable, 
Edith ?” I repeated, “I cannot but 
see that you and Mr. Vivian are not 
on happy terms together. What has 
caused this ?” 

Edith hesitated fora moment, and 
it seemed to me as if she were about 
to be open and unreserved as of old. 
I could see the hesitation in her 
manner and in her eyes. She looked 
at me, and she glanced round the 
room, aroom filled with costly trifles, 
and breathing the atmosphere of 
refined luxury and extravagance 
with which London ladies surround 
themselves during the season. Her 
momentary impulse to confide in 
me seemed to pass away, and she 
laughed a scornful, hard laugh. 

“TI suppose,” she said, “you 
never in your life knew what pecu- 
niary trouble was, Lady Darcy? [ 
do no! s:e much use in consulting 
you in my present annoyance,” 

“ Edith,” I said eart.estly, “ what- 
ever your present annoyance may 
be, I am quite sure that you are 
wantonly and heedlessly allowing 
yourself to drift into an estrange- 
ment from your husband that must 
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embitter his life and your own. I 
wish to know nothing that you wish 
to conceal, but 1 am older than you 
are—lI love you dearly, and I think 
that it is possible that if you could 
resolve on confiding in me, I might 
be able to advise and assist you. 
Edith, you are not happy—you were 
in tears when I came into this room. 
Tell me what is the matter.” 

Edith rose when I had said these 
words, and she walked restlessly up 
and down the room, avoiding my 
eye. How fair and young she 
looked in her soft muslin dress, 
with her smooth shining hair, her 
cheek flushed with her recent agita- 
tion! Shewas hesitating—I saw that 
she was hesitating whether she 
should be candid with me or not; 
but her pride gained the mastery, 
and with averted eyes and a short 
forced laugh, she spoke at last as 
she stood by a jardiniére filled with 
rare exotics, and trifled amongst 
them to conceal her embarrass- 
ment. 

“T need make no mystery about 
it,” she said. “I have spent too 
much money, and Arthur is angry. 
He had been very angry this morn- 
ing, just before you came in. He 
says we must leave town immediate- 
ly, and I do not choose to go. In 
fact, we differed on the point until 
we had quite a quarrel, and I do 
not intend to yield.” 

I felt certain whilst Edith was 
speaking that pecuniary trouble 
was not the only trouble between 
the husband and wife, although 
circumstances might have led to a 
painful scene that morning as to her 
expenditure ; but I saw at the same 
time that this was the tone that she 
had determined to take with me, 
and whilst I felt that her manner 
forbade my pressing my inquiries 
as to any deeper cause of estrange- 
ment between them, I also was 
sufficiently aware of Mr. Vivian's’ 
pecuniary position to know well 
that the reckless way in which Edith 
had lived since their arrival in town, 
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might only too probably be the 
cause of very serious inconvenience 
to her husband. Her lavish ex- 
penditure in dress, and in the 
many trifles that enable fashion- 
able ladies to ruin their husbands, 
had amazed me ever since she came 
to town. 

**] do not wish to force your con- 
fidence, Edith,” I said gravely; “ but 
you knew when you married Mr. 
Vivian that you accepted a mode- 
rate lot. You knew that he was 
not rich, and I remember that you 
repeatedly expressed your willing- 
ness to make Ashleigh your constant 
home, Probably, your husband’s 
income is quite insufficient to meet 
the expenses of your present life. 
Do not trifle with your happiness, 
Edith. Do not risk the loss of your 
husband’s love and confidence for 
these wretched trifles.” 

I stood beside her as I spoke, 
and I gently touched her arm, which 
was clasped by a costly gold brace- 
let. I happened to know that Edith 
had purchased this bracelet herself. 
I had been in the jeweller’s shop 
accidentally when she did so, and 
its price had seemed extravagant. 
Edith almost threw my hand from 
her, as she again bent over her 
flowers, 

“ Mr. Vivian made a scene here this 
morning before you came, about some 
bills that had been brought to him,” 
she said ; “and I have no doubt that 
he will make another over Madame 
Vevey’s bill, as I know it must be 
enormous. She is an extortioner,” 
and Edith tried to laugh. “But I 
shall not go down to Ashleigh until 
the end of the season, and I shall 
not go then unless I can see a bet- 
ter prospect of peace and comfort 
than I should see at present.” 

Her hard-manner almost forbade 
reply. It certainly forbade farther 
question, and my heart ached for 
the unhappiness which I felt was 
too evident as I watched her now, 
and recalled her sweet winning ways 
before her marriage. We both re- 
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mained silent for some minutes. 
When I spoke again, | had deter- 
mined to leave her without seeking 
to know more. The task of advising 
and comforting seemed to be be- 
yond me. 

“Good-bye, Edith,” I said, “I 
will not attempt to counsel you far- 
ther. I see that any counsel would 
be unwelcome to you at present that 
went against your own inclinations. 
I have no right to intrude advice 
upon you; but I came here this morn- 
ing to tell you that I expect a guest 
next week, whose presence I believe 
may be a comfort to you, and to 
whom, perhaps, you will listen more 
readily than you would to any one 
else. I expect Maud next week.” 

Edith had turned and looked at 
me with a defiant, questioning gaze 
when I said I expected a guest. 
When I named Maud, her face 
flushed deeply ; she bit her lip, and 
I could see by the trembling of the 
little hands that still played amongst 
the flowers, that she was strongly 
moved. 

“Did Mr. Vivian request you to 
invite Maud here?” she asked, in 
a cold, unnatural tone. 

I looked at her in unfeigned asto- 
nishment. “ Certainly not, Edith,” 
I replied. *‘ Mr. Vivian never named 
Maud to me. I invited her to visit 
me, and only thought that you, who 
love her so well, would be pleased 
to hear that she had accepted the 
invitation.” 

Any symptom of softening that 
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had appeared in Edith’s manner at 
intervals, during my visit, totally va- 
nished now. I could not imagine 
in what I had annoyed her, but her 
annoyance was very evident, and it 
was an indignant kind of annoyance 
that was incomprehensible to me, 
remembering how devoted she had 
ever seemed to be to Maud. Maud’s 
visit was evidently unwelcome, but 
Edith was as evidently determined 
to confide nothing tome. She threw 
off her embarrassment and her agita- 
tion at once. She became cold and 
distant in her manner ; and as I re- 
fused her constrained invitation to 
remain to luncheon, and left the 
house, I felt sure that something 
must indeed be most painfully 
wrong between the husband and 
wife, and that Edith dreaded Maud’s 
arrival in town, lest her old and con- 
fiding love for Maud should make 
it too difficult to conceal from her 
the flaw in her happiness. It 
almost seemed as if she would 
receive Maud as a spy, instead of 
welcoming her as a friend and con- 
fidant. 

With what bitterness of spirit I 
thought, as I re-entered my own 
house on that morning, that such 
miserable trifles as had seemed to 
wreck Edith’s happiness could never 
have come between Hubert and me ; 
that nothing less terrible than the 
dark secret that bound us together 
could at the same time have made 
the gulf between us so impassable ! 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


On that same evening I sate alone 
in my silent drawing-room. Hubert 
seldom dined at home now. He 
never dined alone at home, and if he 
and some of his friends dined with 
me, I never saw them after dinner. 
They either left the house, or they 
repaired to the library, where I knew 
that cards and dice occupied their 
evening. 


On this evening I had gone alone 
through the dreary ceremony of din 
ner. Lionel had come down to 
dessert, and in giving him some 
fruit, and listening to his little tales 
of the day’s adventures, I had tried 
to beguile myself into a mother’s 
interest in her little child’s pleasures 
and occupations. I tried to do so— 
but how vainly! I was satisfied if 
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the boy were deceived, and when I 
bade him good night, and he had 
gone to his innocent slumbers, the 
mother’s efforts were relaxed and 
the wife’s misery generally rose above 
all else. 

On that evening I was less occu- 
pied than usual with my own troubles. 
My thoughts wandered to Lady 
Edith Vivian, and when Lionel had 
left me I sate alone, lost in thought, 
and recalling, with mingled sorrow 
and surprise, the various signs of an 
unhappy home that I had witnessed 
that morning. Although I had cer- 
tainly noticed Edith’s somewhat 
lavish extravagance before that day, 
and wondered at it, I had never 
connected it with the apparent 
estrangement between the husband 
and wife, and I found myself won- 
dering now how large a share her 
folly in this respect might have had 
in the painful state of matters be- 
tween herself and Mr. Vivian. 

As I sate thus, lost in anxious and 
sorrowful thoughts, I was startled 
by a loud double knock at the front 
door, and the next minute Edith 
herself entered the room. She 
was richly dressed, and she looked 
radiantly lovely; but at my first 
glance | saw that some angry excite- 
ment animated her, and flushed her 
cheek to an unwonted hue. Her 
errand was quickly told—she wished 
me to accompany her to the opera. 
She made her request shortly and 
abruptly, and when [ hesitated for 
one moment, she urged me almost 
peremptorily. 

“ We are late already, Lady Darcy. 
Pray do not lose time in preparing. 
I must go, and cannot go alone.” 

I asked her whether Mr, Vivian 
were aware she was going, and Edith 
answered me shortly. 

“We do not take much heed of 
each other’s engagements ; but you 
can be sure of one thing—that he 


would prefer my going with you to’ 


my going alone ; andI am going. I 
have secured a box.” 
I think that I felt rather pleased 
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to be forced from my solitude on 
that evening. I said little more, 
and I prepared to accompany Edith, 
making some slight change in my 
dress, whilst she watched me im- 
patiently, and spoke with a careless 
assumption of gaiety that did not 
impose on me. 
was painfully excited, and I also 
saw that there was anger in her ex- 
citement, 

It was not until we were seated 
in our opera-box that Edith spoke 
to me in something like her natural 
manner, and I confess that her first 
words dismayed me. 

“ Lady Darcy, Arthur forbade me 
to come here to-night.” 

“Edith!” I exclaimed, “ how 
could you entrap me into helping 
you to disobey your husband ? How 
could you come here against his 
will ?” 

“ Perhaps I am wrong,” she said, 
“to say that he forbade me to come 
here. I was engaged to come with 
Lady Willoughby, and he positively 
forbade my doing so. He desired 
me to write an apology. One of 
Mr. Vivian’s late whims is, that I 
ought not to associate so much with 
Lady Willoughby. I do not intend 
to give up my friend’s society to 
please him.” 

“TI do not know much of Lady 
Willoughby, Edith,” I said; “but I 
know enough to be sure that your 
husband is right in objecting to her 
as your friend. I have regretted to 
know that you were so constantly 
with her ; and, Edith, I think that 
Mr. Vivian would do well to check 
such an intimacy.” 

Edith’s eyes were obstinately 
averted ; I could not see her face. 

“ Mr. Vivian would not do well 
to attempt to coerce me in anything, 
Lady Darcy !” she replied. ‘I have 
taken my own way all my life, and I 
do not intend to change now. He 
forbade my accompanying Lady 
Willoughby to the opera to-night, 
and I obeyed his orders by writing 
to tell her that I should not come 


I saw that she, 
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to her box; but I sent, at the same 
time, to engage a box for myself, 
and I told her its number. I shall, 
doubtless, see her during the even- 
ing ; and the only result of our dis- 
pute on the subject is, that I shall 
not mention my engagements to Mr. 
Vivian in future. If he does not 
know of them, he cannot forbid 
them. He spends most of his time 
at his club.” 

I was silenced, for the moment, 
by this unnatural state of things. I 
did not know how to speak to a wife 
who could express herself in such a 
manner—and how passing strange it 
seemed to me that Edith should do 
so! She had certainly been way- 
ward and over-indulged to an un- 
usual degree; but I thought that 
she had loved Arthur Vivian, I 
felt, at this moment, that it was im- 
possible she could ever have done 
so. What had come between them 
to force on her the dangerous know- 
ledge of the mistake that she had 
made? 

The opera was nearly over before 
our ¢ée-d-féte was interrupted ; and 
then it was not Lady Willoughby, 
but her brother-in-law, Sir Charles 
Willoughby, who came to our box, 
bringing a message from his sister. 
I knew Sir Charles Willoughby 
slightly ; and after we had exchanged 
a few words, he turned towards 
Lady Edith, and addressed his con- 
versation exclusively to her. He 
carried a bouquet in his hand, and 
he gave it to Edith, with a mes- 
sage from Lady Willoughby, regret- 
ting that she had not had the plea- 
sure of her company on that evening, 
and apologising for not visiting her 
in her box, as she had to leave the 
opera early, to fulfil another engage- 
ment. 

There was nothing to attract any 
special attention to Sir Charles’ man- 
ner or words. He was a young, un- 
married man, and I knew that he 
did not bear a spotless reputation ; 
but his manners were courteous and 
gentlemanly, and I soon ceased to 
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pay any attention to his words. In 
the bouquet that Edith held there 
were some sprigs of sweet-briar, and 
the perfume of that homely plant in 
that fictitious atmosphere, and in 
my false life, came to me with such 
overwhelming recollections and asso- 
ciations that I turned aside, and 
leaning my head against the side of 
the box, I concealed in its shadow 
the hot tears that rose to my eyes. 
A bush of sweet-briar grew near the 
church-door at Ileombe. I had often 
gathered a sprig from it before en- 
tering the church, and the old, happy 
memories of the old innocent time 
distracted me in the glare and noise 
of this far different scene. 

I was roused from my dreams by 
Sir Charles Willcughby leaving the 
box. He had not remained long, 
and as he left us I turned to Edith 
and asked her to allow me to take 
the sweet-briar in my hand. Edith 
paused, and the next moment she 
handed the bouquet to me, taking 
a slip of paper from amongst its 
stems before doing so, with slightly 
heightened colour, but without any 
attempt at concealment. I looked 
at her in pained surprise as she 
unfolded and read the contents of 
the paper. 

“Edith,” I said, “ you have se- 
lected me as your chaperon to-night. 
What is the paper that was concealed 
in this bouquet ?” 

She refused to tell me. It was 
utterly impossible for me to believe 
any evil of Edith ; but | felt instine- 
tively that her position was a danger- 
ous one, and I knew that Lady 
Willoughby and her brother were 
most undesirable friends for her. I 
determined not to let the question 
drop. I insisted on knowing what 
the paper contained. The more 
peremptorily Edith declined to sa- 
tisfy me, the more anxious and deter- 
mined I became ; and at length I 
told her gravely and resolutely that 
I should keep no such secret from 
her husband ; that unless she showed 
me the note, I should save her from 
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herself by mentioning the circum- 
Stance to Mr. Vivian. 

Edith looked at me, and I con- 
fess that I quailed under her glance. 
She was scornfully indignant. A 
sudden light seemed to have burst 
upon her. 

“Ts it practicable that you can 
think evil of me?” she said. “ Had 
I believed such a thing possible, I 
should have spared you the trouble 
of a second request.” 


She tossed the note to me with. 


angry contempt, and I really felt 
ashamed for the moment as | read 
it. It was a pencilled note from 
Lady Willoughby, concerning a 
party to Richmond for the following 
day. It was worded in a manner 
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that Edith doubtless felt to be dis- 
respectful to her husband, and pro- 
bably she had hesitated to show it 
tome in consequence. She was too 
innocent to imagine readily the 
possibility of my placing another 
construction on her conduct. I 
quickly made my peace with her, 
and I earnestly advised her to re- 
nounce Lady Willoughby’s society 
in deference to her husband’s wishes ; 
but I was too much ashamed of the 
mistake that I had made to say as 
much as I might otherwise have 
done ; and I knew as | parted from 
Edith that night that she had not 
the slightest intention of giving up 
the party to Richmond. 
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“ THE head of a bull and the heart 
of a lion:” thus epigrammatically 
the acutest statesman of modern 
Italy characterised its boldest war- 
rior. Whether Cammillo Cavour 
meant to convey that Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi is as tenacious, determined, and 
obstinate as a bull, or that Giuseppe 
Garibaldi possesses the reflective 
powers and the wisdom of that 
impetuous if unreasoning animal, we 
are unable to say. 

Not much spiritual affinity existed 
between him who founded a new 
state by diplomacy, and him who 
added a kingdom to it by the sword. 
Certain it is that the hero of Mar- 
sala is not free from human weak- 
ness, and that even his best friends 
have not always confidence in his 
logical acumen. A cowled monk 
he regards much as a lion may be 
expected to regard a viper, and the 
black robes of the priest create the 
same effects upon him that red 
creates on the bovine race. Minis- 
ters of religion he would drive from 
the face of the earth, whilst he would 
not allow them to reach nearer 
heaven than a stout rope, a tall tree, 
and a lusty haul could bring them 
to. On the other hand, republics 
are the most perfect of governments, 
and republican institutions the most 
delightful of human combinations. 

Exit Garibaldi was the would-be 
humorous way in which the depar- 
ture of the General for Caprera was 
announced, at the conclusion of the 
late struggle. Sneers and abuse 
were showered, by one or two organs 
of the press, on the poor old man, 
who for the sake of a principle, 
battered and half disabled as he 
was, had gone to fight on behalf of 
a nation which, less than a genera- 
tion ago, despatched an army to 
crush freedom in Rome—which, less 


than four years ago, sent troops to 
experiment the wonder-performing 
Chassepots against his unarmed 
countrymen. If it be true that 
Garibaldi is a man of one idea, as it 
was stated, that idea is a love of 
justice and fair-play, qualities ap- 
parently unknown to his detractors, 
who, whilst enlarging and dwelling 
on his every fault, omit to recognise 
his singleness of purpose, his noble 
self-denial, his devotion to his prin- 
ciples, his unselfishness, and his ex- 
traordinary disinterestedness. 

When M. Thiers lately, at Bor- 
deaux, reproached an officer of the 
National Guard for having presented 
arms to Garibaldi, the reply was, 
“He is a general in the French 
army. He has come to shed his 
blood for France. He is the only 
commander who has not been de- 
feated, and who has captured a 
trophy from the enemy.” 

The general’s friends must have 
been glad that he was at last safe, 
and had escaped the fate of all 
French chiefs in the war, destruc- 
tion or capture. At the head of an 
ill-disciplined, mongrel force, the 
French portion of which was deeply 
embued with the belief that dis- 
cretion was the better part of va- 
lour and acted accordingly ; placed 
amidst a population who regarded 
him and his followers as fiends in 
scarlet, unaccountably without horns, 
—his position was by no means one 
to be envied. It must be owned, too, 
that he has not much love for the 
French, and that they entertain still 
less lovefor him. Indeed,'alarge party 
in France have never forgiven him 
for embruing his hands in the blood 
of their countrymen ; about as rea- 
sonable a grievance as that of the 
burglars, who, meeting with resist- 
ance in breaking into a house, ex- 
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press resentment against its occu- 
pants for dealing them a few hard 
knocks before being overpowered 
and robbed. As the French are so 
indignant at the treatment they re 
ceived from their enemies, it may 
not be uninteresting to see the treat- 
ment they themselves meted out to 
their friends. 

Let us turn back the dial-hand of 
time twenty-two years. The thunder 
of cannon over the Paris barricades, 
in 1848, reverberated through most. 
of the European capitals. The Lom- 
bards had long hated the Austrian 
yoke ; and on the 17th March the 
streets of Milan were the scene of 
a mortal struggle between oppressors 
and oppressed. The descendants of 
the warriors of the Lombard league, 
who had defeated the chivalry of 
Frederick of Hohenstauffen, had not 
degenerated. To the astonishment 
of Europe, after five days of severe 
street fighting, they drove from the 
city the strong Austrian garrison, 
which hastily retired, leaving 4000 
dead, wounded, and prisoners, and 
numerous guns and stores. ‘This 
glorious achievement was followed 
by the revolt of all Lombardy, and 
by the declaration of war on the part 
of Sardinia against Austria. After 
some hesitation, King Charles Albert, 
according to the promise he had 
made to Massimo d’Azeglio, sup- 
ported the revolution, and took the 
field at the head of an excellent, 
though not a large army. At the 
outset the campaign was a series 
of unbroken successes. The Aus- 
trians were successively defeated at 
Goito, at Santa Lucia, at Rivoli, at 
Governolo, and in various minor 
encounters. Radetzki took refuge 
in the Quadrilateral, but could not 
save from capture Peschiera, one of 
its fortresses. Here the tide slowly, 
but surely, begantoturn. Disunion 
commenced among the Italians. The 
Lombards did not desire to amalga- 
mate with the Piedmontese. Ferdi 
nand of Naples forswore himself, 
and recalled his troops from the 
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Italian camp. The Pope wavered, 
and repressed public enthusiasm. 
The Grand Duke of Tuscany fur- 
nished not a soldier, and withheld 
assistance from the volunteers. On 
the other hand, the efforts of Austria 
were trebled ; Nugent, at the head 
of a new army, effected a junction 
with Radetzki, and the old field- 
marshal, with 150,000 men, took the 
offensive. A Napoleon, with 60,000 
tried veterans, might have kept the 
enemy at bay, and routed him in 
detail. Charles Albert, impressed 
with the growing hopelessness of the 
struggle, only hastened its end by 
faulty strategy. At Custozza, he al- 
lowed one of his corps to be sur- 
rounded by Austrian forces thrice as 
numerous ; and though, after an ob- 
stinate combat, his soldiers withdrew 
in good order, without great losses, 
still the moral effect of this, the first 
check they had experienced, had 
a disastrous effect on troops who 
believed they were fighting for a lost 
cause. Such symptoms of demora- 
lisation manifested themselves that 
a general retreat was ordered. At 
Gambaloito, the Piedmontese fought 
in a half-hearted manner ; and Milan 
was abandoned, without a struggle, 
to the mercy of a relentless and re- 
vengeful taskmaster. On the media- 
tion of France and England, a hollow 
peace was patched up between the 
belligerents, who, in the spring of 
1849, flew at each other’s throats 
once more. The short campaign 
was like a combat between a polar 
bear and a greyhound. The bear, 
with one blow at Novara, disabled 
his opponent, and woe befel wretched 
Italy. The miserable “garden of 
Europe” became a prey to reaction ; 
the paternal rulers treated their 
children like the late southern slave- 
owners their runaway negroes. Where 
they had chastised with whips, they 


. now scourged with scorpions, and 


executions, confiscation, impriscn- 
ment, and exile, were the methods 
employed by the Italian princes to 
regain the love of their subjects. 
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Freedom was humbled, tortured, 
and driven out of sight, and the only 
refuge it found in the peninsula was 
Rome, which had been abandoned 
by the Pontiff, and which had con- 
stituted itself into a republic. 

The French, with the liberality 
which has frequently characterised 
that nation, decided that, whilst it 
was a laudable act for France to be- 
come a republic, it was a heinous 
crime for Rome. So France, Austria, 
Spain, and Naples, agreed to become 
the policemen and hangmen of Italy. 
Austria invaded and garrisoned Par- 
ma, Modena, and Tuscany, occupied 
the legations, took Bologna after 
six days of hard fighting, and, finally, 
besieged and stormed Ancona. Spain 
sent an expedition of 7o0o men to 
Gaeta, where they remained con- 
templating one another until it was 
time to return home. What the 
other two parties to the treaty of 
Gaeta performed we shall see pre- 
sently. 


Rome was governed by a na- 


tional assembly, and by a triumvirate, 
consisting of Mazzini, Saffi, and 


Armellini. Of honest, enthusiastic, 
and patriotic, though mistaken Maz- 
zini, we need say nothing here. He 
is too well known, Saffi was a 
philanthropic gentleman of Forli, 
who loved his country and promoted 
public education ; whilst Armellini 
was a wealthy, learned, and bene- 
volent Roman advocate, spoken of 
as the father of his clients. The 
portfolio of war was held by Giuseppe 
Avezzana, who had learnt practically 
the art in South America. General 
Roselli commanded the Roman 
forces, with Giuseppe Garibaldi as 
his right-hand man; and Colonel 
Calandrelli directed the artillery. 
An expedition of sixteen thousand 
men had been voted in the French 
Legislative Chambers, for the novel 
object “of preserving French in- 
fluence in Italy, and of ascertaining 
the desires of the people of Rome, 
with the view of promoting them.” 
A proclamation, embodying these 
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astonishing principles, was publish- 
ed and circulated among the doubt- 
ing and anxious Romans ; and when 
a numerous and formidable French 
fleet arrived before Civita Vecchia, 
the authorities hesitated whether 
they should allow their questionable 
friends to land. General Oudinot, 
the chief of the French army, de- 
clared “he came to protect the moral 
and material interests of the Romans, 
and requested their sympathy for 
his soldiers, who were there to be- 
friend them. Should the Romans 
be so blind, however, as to fail to 
appreciate the advantages of a 
French occupation, he would punish 
them for their mental obtuseness by 
bombarding Civita Vecchia, destroy- 
ing the town, and making a requisi- 
tion of a million of francs on the 
inhabitants.” The authorities of 
Civita Vecchia, deluded and intimi- 
dated by their foes, received them 
with open arms ; and the order from 
Rome, to oppose the landing of the 
French at all risk, arrived too late. 
The first act of the self-styled 
brethren to the Romans, was to dis- 
arm and take prisoner the garrison, 
and to seize 10,000 rifles, bought 
and paid for with Roman gold. The 
second was to march upon Rome 
to take possession of the city. In 
vain Colonel Frapolli remonstrated 
with Mons. Qdillon Barrot, the 
head of the French Cabinet, against 
the outrage on civilization and inter- 
national independence the French 
flag was on the point of perpetrating. 
Useless were the representations 
made by the Roman triumvirs to 
General Oudinot. Insolent sneers 
with the words, ‘‘ Oh, /talians do not 
Fight,” were the only replies. There- 
upon, the Romans resolved to repel 
force by force. The intrigues foster- 
ed by France, to divide the people 
and to sow disaffection failed signally 
and the whole population entered 
heart and soul into the defence. 
Provisions were secured, hospitals 
prepared, soldiers organized, barri- 
cades erected, batteries constructed, 
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and bastions crowned with cannons. 
A small body of regular infantry, 
two regiments of cavalry, 800 Lom- 
bards, 300 ‘l'uscans and Neapolitans, 
250 Poles and French, 300 Gari- 
baldians, and several battalions of 
National Guards, making in all 17 to 
18,000 men, constituted the mis- 
cellaneous force opposed to an army 
which wassoon brought up to 35,000 
of the best soldiers in Europe, pro- 
vided with numerous artillery. The 
garrison of Rome was divided into 
five brigades, to the first of which, 
under General Garibaldi and con- 
sisting almost entirely of volunteers, 
was entrusted the defence of the 
walls between Porta Portese and 
Porta San Pancrazio; whilst the 
second, composed of National or 
Civic Guards, and a battalion of re- 
gulars, manned the walls between 
Porta Cavalleggieri and Porta Ange- 
lica. The remaining three brigades 
were held in reserve in various posts. 

On the 3oth of April, the French— 
divided into two columns, formed 
of 8000 infantry, two squadrons of 
cavalry, and twelve field-pieces—ad- 
vanced respectively against Porta 
Angelica, and Porta San Pancrazio, 
The French rushed to the attack 
with a light heart, expecting the Ro- 
mans to fly at their approach, throw- 
ing down their arms, or else to re- 
ceive them with cries of welcome. 
To their surprise, they were met 
with a hail of lead and fire, and they 
staggered and halted, disconcerted. 
Reanimated by their chiefs, the 
brigade of General Molliere pressed 
forward, and occupied the vineyards 
close to the Vatican Gardens ; and 
there the Chasseurs of Vincennes 
established themselves, and caused 
much havoc among the Roman 
ranks by their excellent shooting, 
whilst two guns planted on the 
same spot did considerable injury to 
the Vatican bastions. 
baldi made a flank movement to 
attack the French, who sent in ad- 
vance the Twentieth Regiment of the 
line to stay the Romans. A fierce 
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struggle near the Villa Pamfili en- 
sued, in which the invaders after a 
strenuous resistance were routed, 
and hurried off the field in disorder, 
leaving 260 prisoners in the hands 
of the Romans. The brigade of 
General Levaillant encountered no 
happier fate ; for on approaching the 
walls of the Vatican Gardens, it was 
received by so severe and well- 
directed an artillery and musketry 
fire, that, after serious losses, it has- 
tily withdrew. Garibaldi pursued 
the French to Bravetta, three miles 
from Rome, and was desirous and 
eager to follow them further, with 
two squadrons of Lancers, two of 
Dragoons, and four Reserve batta- 
lions of the line. Had he done so, 
the French force would have been 
totally destroyed. But Mazzini, hop- 
ing still for a happy issue from the 
good-will of the French Republic, 
would not allow the victory of the 
day to be carried too far. The 
French lost on that occasion about 
500 prisoners, 800 dead and wound- 
ed, and two guns. The Romans had 
69 killed and 200 wounded. The 
powerful frame of General Garibaldi, 
then in the prime of life, was seen 
and felt everywhere, encouraging 
his soldiers by word and by deed, 
moving calmly in the hottest of the 
surging battle, exhorting friends and 
laying low enemies. His aide-de- 
camp, Major Masina distinguished 
himself for his extraordinary gallan- 
try, in slaying with his own hands a 
colonel and four soldiers, and in 
disarming and capturing several 
officers and privates. ‘The modern 
Romans fought like the old Romans ; 
the Gauls with the impetuosity and 
bravery that has generally characte- 
rised their race. Unfortunately Bren- 
nus was supported at home by legions, 
whilst Camillus could at best only 
have perished in a hopeless resistance. 

General Oudinot sent to his 
government a bulletin of the action 
of the 3oth of April, more remark- 
able for its ingenuity than for its 
ingenuousness, With the romantic 
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colouring and power of imagination 
for which similar documents are 
noted, he represented that whilst 
his men were advancing on a 
friendly reconnoissance, the Romans 
treacherously beset them, killing 
and wounding a few, and that he 
considered it advisable to withdraw 
temporarily. At the same time he 
urged for large reinforcements in men 
and guns, which duly arrived. The 
news of the defeat caused conside- 
rable sensation in the French Cham- 
ber, and M. Jules Favre, who then was 
one of the truly liberal among the 
French liberals, spoke eloquently in 
favour of the Roman Republic, and 
a resolution was voted in that body 
to the effect “that the Roman ex- 
pedition should no longer be direct- 
ed to other purposes than those for 
which it was intended.” Neverthe- 
less, in the teeth of the representa- 
tives of the people, the government 
of that country which deprived the 
Holy See of Avignon; and the 
nephew of him who dragged Pius 
VII. a prisoner to Fontainbleau, 
who seized the Roman states and 
created his son King of Rome,—were 
suddenly inspired by an extraordi- 
nary affection for the head of the 
Catholic Church, and determined, 
by fair means or foul, to restore the 
temporal power. France is the land 
of contradictions. Its army has al- 
ternately fought for liberation and 
for slavery. ‘Ihe citizens that shed 
their blood to declare the sove- 
reignty of the people over the 
barricades of Paris, shed their blood 
to destroy a republic. The soldiers 
who reduced Italian nationality to 
its lowest ebb at Rome, laid the first 
stone of the edifice of Italian unity 
at Magenta and Solferino. 

The Prince President, for appear- 
ance sake, despatched M. De Lesseps 
on a special mission to Rome to se- 
cure full liberty to the Romans, it was 
ostensibly declared, to elect. their 
own form of government, free from 
the influence of the adventurers who 
controlled the city. 
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Meanwhile the triumvirs, as a 
mark of friendship to the French 
nation, restored to General Oudinot 
the prisoners captured, with the 
addition of wines, cordials, delicacies. 
and cigars. The prisoners testified 
to the great kindness with which 
they had been treated, bowed grace- 
fully to the Romans in answer to 
their shouts of ‘ Vive la France,” 
and were among the first to mount 
to the assault when the day arrived. 
General Oudinot offered to return 
the small garrison he had unjusti- 
fiably detained at Civita Vecchia, but 
refused to render to their rightful 
owners the 10,000 _ rifles—which 
might have created 10,000 soldiers— 
he had appropriated. 

At this juncture, Pius IX. blessed 
the arms of Bomba, who moved 
forward with a corps as far as Albano, 
to co-operate with the French in 
their efforts to bring the rebellious 
Romans to reason. As usual, where- 
ever any hot work was to be per- 
formed, Garibaldi was ordered to 
the front. In a preliminary engage- 
ment, with a few companies he 
dispersed 1000 Neapolitans. The 
main body of the King’s army, con- 
sisting of 7o0oo Swiss and Neapoli- 
tans, and posted between Velletri 
and Albano, fared no better at his: 
hands ; but he was unable to follow 
up the victory, being recalled to 
Rome by a threatened attack of the 
French M. De Lesseps having 
reached that city, an armistice be- 
tween the two republics was con- 
cluded and 10,000 Romans, under 
General Roselli, sallied forth to. 
meet King Bomba. Garibaldi at the: 
head of 2,500 men with two field- 
pieces. eagerly attacked him at 
Velletri, where, with 16,000 soldiers, 
he occupied strong positions; and 
the remainder of the Roman forces 
coming up, the engagement became 
general. ‘The struggle soon became 
of a fierce character, and the Neapoli- 
tans were driven into the town of 
Velletri, after an obstinate conflict. 
Garibaldi, refusing to allow his bri- 
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gade to be relieved by fresh troops, 
continued the battle until night and 
exhaustion caused a cessation of the 
combat, which had lasted nine hours. 
Before morning the Neapolitans had 
silently evacuated the town, and 
hastily crossed the frontier. King 
Ferdinand never forgave the French 
for having inveigled him (as he 
said) into an ambush ; and since that 
time he limited himself to shooting 
and hanging his own subjects, with- 
out interfering with those of others. 
The Romans lost nearly 800 be- 
tween killed and wounded, and their 
enemies about 1200. Garibaldi 
advanced into Neapolitan territory, 
exhorting the people to rise, and he 
was received with acclamations and 
festivities, but was soon ordered 
back to Rome. 

During this time, Mons. F. de Les- 
seps had been negotiating with the 
Roman triumvirs for the peaceful 
occupation of Rome by the French 
troops. Strongly prejudiced against 
the party in power on his arrival in 
that city, he soon altered his views, 
and became convinced that the 
population desired the rule of states- 
men, not of priests. During the 
temporary cessation of hostilities, at 
his request, General Oudinot ob- 
tained permission to encamp his 
troops on the heights surrounding 
Rome, to escape the malaria. Whilst 
the French envoy was exchanging 
diplomatic notes with the Roman 
government, the French general was 
secretly establishing batteries in the 
positions he had confidingly been 
allowed to occupy, and was daily re- 
ceiving large reinforcements. Mons. 
de Lesseps was instructed to enter 
Rome by arrangement — General 
Oudinot by force: for the Man of 
Strasburg, afterwards to become the 
Man of Sedan, wrote thus privately to 
the French commander-in-chief :— 

My DEAR GENERAL,—The unexpected 


resistance of the Romans pains me greatly. ° 


I had hoped that they would have opened 
their eyes to evidence, and would have 
hastened to receive an army intended 
to fulfil a disinterested and benevolent mis- 
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sion. It happened otherwise. Our _sol- 
diers were received as enemies. Our mili- 
tary honour is at stake; it must not be 
stained. Assistance will not fail you. Tell 
the soldiers that I observe their valour, that 
I share their fatigues, and that they may 
always rely on my support and gratitude.— 
Accept, my dear general, the sentiments, &c., 
Louis NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


Elisée National, 8th May, 1849. 


Whilst this interesting epistle was 
on the road, the Prince of Canino, 
the President of the Roman National 
Assembly, and a relative of the Prince 
President, declared officially that the 
deputies might go home, as all danger 
of conflict with the French had been 
averted. 

After many discussions, a conven- 
tion to the following effect was signed 
by the Roman triumvirs and by 
M. de Lesseps :—1. That the sup- 
port of France would be secured to 
the Romans. 2. That the French 
troops would be cantoned in the 
environs of Rome for the defence of 
the country. 3. That the French 
Republic would protest against fo- 
reign invasion of the territories occu- 
pied by its troops. 4. That should 
the treaty not be ratified by the 
French Government, a notice of 
fifteen days would be given. General 
Oudinot delayed his reply until bat- 
teries had been placed in position, 
and then refused to ratify the con- 
vention ; and on the 3oth May he 
informed the triumvirs that hostili- 
ties would be resumed on the 4th 
June. A violent scene occurred be- 
tween the French representative, 
who signed the treaty, and the 
French general, who declined to be 
bound by it. M. de Lesseps has- 
tened to Paris, where he was coolly 
received. Like Balaam, he had been 
sent to curse, and, instead, he blessed ; 
so he fell into disfavour, and his 
enemies even asserted he had be- 
come insane. If mad, there must 
have been considerable method in 
his madness, for it did not prevent 
him from prosecuting for years and 
eventually achieving one of the great- 
est undertakings of modern times 
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—the canalisation of the Isthmus of 
Suez. 

The Romans, during this time, 
had received a little assistance in the 
shape of a few hundred Lombard 
volunteers, under Colonel Manara; 
but, relying: on the carrying out of 
the arrangement with France, had 
neglected to fortify Villas Pamfili, 
Quattro Venti, and Valentini, which 
were near the French camp, and 
which could have been rendered 
easily strong positions. On Sunday 
morning, 3rd June, at daybreak— 
General Oudinot was too impatient 
to wait until the 4th June—two 
French brigades surprised the small 
garrison of 400 Romans at Villa 
Pamfili, whither they penetrated 
through the explosion of a mine. 
200 Romans were made prisoners ; 
the remainder ,saved themselves by 
desperately fighting for three hours 
as they retreated from villa to villa. 
Shouts of treason were heard in the 
city—armed citizens advanced to 
the rescue—Garibaldi, at the head 
of his men, made a fierce onslaught 
against the enemy, who had already 
entrenched himself in the conquered 
localities. As a general, he led his 
followers to the charge ; asa soldier, 
he was seen now cutting down foes 
with his sword, then felling others 
with the club end of a rifle ; always 
in the thick of the me/ée, in the post 
of danger. Several attacks were 
directed by the French against the 
city, especially at Monte Mario, Villa 
Maffei, Porta Angelica, and San 
Pancrazio. A body of assailants 
crossed the Tiber on rafts towards 
the Ripalta ; but they were met by 
a murderous fire, and they hastily 
recrossed the river, many perishing 
by the bullets, and many falling into 
the water, whilst the cannon of St. An- 
gelo, which had been masked, thun- 
dered azainst them in their. retreat 
with unerring accuracy and with fatal 
effect. The battle had lasted six- 
teen hours. Three times the besieged 
had driven the besiegers from Villa 
Pamfili; three times the besiegers, 
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in increasing numbers, reoccupied 
the position ; they fought at close 
quarters ; they fought body to body. 
The struggle consisted rather of a 
series of individual encounters than 
of the action of one army against 
another. Hunger, thirst, and ex- 
haustion, increased by intense heat, 
prevailed over human fury, and rest 
was sought for by both parties. The 
French had been repulsed in every 
direction, but they retained posses- 
sion of Villa Pamfili. Considering 
the small forces engaged on either 
side, great carnage had taken place. 
‘The Romans lost 500 dead and 
wounded, and 200 prisoners; the 
French had 1400 men placed hors 
de combat. Garibaldi, in his report, 
said he could mention no one espe- 
cially, as if he repeated one name 
he would have been constrained to 
read the regimental roll-call. But 
he much deplored the death of his 
aide-de-camp, Major Masina, who 
had already distinguished himself so 
gallantly at Porta San Pancrazio. 

The French were exceedingly sur- 
prised at the Roman resistance, which 
reminded old soldiers of the Penin- 
sular campaign. It now became 
a point of honour with them to enter 
Rome as speedily as they could. 
Nevertheless great many deserters 
from their camp joined the besieged, 
whilst it is affirmed that not a single 
Roman, unless he were a brigand, 
took up arms in defence of the Holy 
Father. 

The Romans were much cheered 
at the result of their combats with 
such famed soldiers, and determined 
to persevere in their resistance to 
the last, not that they had any hope 
of ultimate success, but because they 
would show the world how a great 
republic, elected by the people, com- 
mitted an unjustifiable aggression 
against a little republic, also elected 
by the people ; and how might pre- 
vailed against right. The besieged 
continued to treat the prisoners they 
captured kindly and liberally, though 
they asserted —we cannot tell with 
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what ground—that those taken by 
the besiegers were subjected to cruel 
hardships, and in some instances 
even hanged. 

The French, on the 4th June, 
commenced their siege works, direct- 
ing them principally against bastions 
6 and 7. General Oudinot, de- 
sirous of achieving a decisive result 
before receiving counter orders from 
Paris, urged on General Vaillant, the 
chief of the engineers, the greatest 
vigour in the operations. The Roman 
artillery, which was commanded with 
remarkable ability and skill by 
Colonel Calandrelli, was constantly 
endeavouring to damage the be- 
siegers’ batteries, and frequently suc- 
ceeded. Indeed, nothing could ex- 
ceed the rapidity and the excellent 
judgment with which the Roman 
batteries were planted and worked 
throughout the siege, and the French 
were puzzled in imagining what emi- 
nent artillerist could be present in 
Rome. The French, as brave sol- 
diers, confessed that the Roman 
guns. were admirably served, and 
that the population carried on the 
conflict with resolution and daring, 
and did all that men could do against 
superior numbers and_ resources. 
Small engagements occurred on the 
5th and 6th, as well as on the sub- 
sequent days, until the gth, when 
Garibaldi made an effective sortie, 
causing some mischiefto the besiegers. 

On the 12th June, General Oudi- 
not issued a proclamation to the 
Romans. ‘“ He came,” he said, “ to 
consolidate liberty and order. The 
French Government had been mis- 
understood. Should the Romans 
refuse any longer to appreciate 
the benevolence of its motives, 
he would be compelled to use 
the means at his disposal,” (Z.¢., 
to bombard the city). Meanwhile 
he cut off the aqueduct at Tivoli 
and Albano, which supplied water 
to Rome, so that the gentle pres- 
sire of thirst might assist the 
Romans in better understanding 
the friendship of the Gauls, 
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The Roman assembly replied in 
dignified but firm accents, and ex- 
pressed their determination to resist 
until to the last. M. Mazzini drew 
up an eloquent note, which he 
despatched to General Oudinot, 
wherein he demonstrated, in vivid 
language, the dishonourable nature 
of the conduct of the French Govern- 
ment. General Oudinot was already 
greatly irritated at the obstinacy of 
the Romans; just as pious Kaiser 
William was enraged at the refrac- 
toriness of the Parisians, who would 
not receive with,open arms the 
ravagers and destroyers of France ; 
just as garotters curse the perversity 
of their victim on the ground, who 
struggles and kicks whilst they strip 
him of his property. So the French 
commander hastened the prepara- 
tions for the bombardment. The 
Roman lines were far too thin, the 
garrison being of insufficient strength 
to defend effectively so vast an area, 
Nevertheless, on the 15th the at- 
tack by General Sauvan, against 
Monte Mario, and the Porta del 
Popolo failed, and the besiegers 
withdrew at night, whilst the be- 
sieged lost several brave men. 

Meanwhile Mons de Corcelles, 
the successor of M. de Lesseps, 
arrived in the French camp. ‘The 
intention of reinstating the Pope as. 
a temporal soverign, had been ex- 
pressed pretty plainly in Paris. 
Politicians of various hues, and 
among others M. Thiers, the most 
illiberal of French liberals, support- 
ed the Government in the Chamber, 
and the Romans gradually saw the 
doom staring them in the face. 
They resolved to meet their fate like 
brave men. The new French envoy 
refused to communicate directly 
with a Government which had never 
been recognised, and instructed the 
French agent in Rome, M. De 
Gerando, to inform the lamb that 
the wolf could no longer tolerate its 
existence. ‘The officious visit to the 

French camp of Deputy Cernuschi, 
who had been summoned thither, 
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having led to no result, the great 
French Republic became impatient 
of the obstinacy of her small Roman 
sister, and resolved to bring the 
recalcitrant population to reason. 
Shells, cannon - balls, rockets, and 
grenades, were the efficacious argu- 
ments employed for that purpose. 
On the 2oth of June the French fire 
acquired great intensity ; the Capitol 
and Monte Cavallo became targets 
to the French artillerists and a 
breach in bastion 6, was rendered 
practicable on the following night, 
when a strong party of the besiegers 
surprised a post, and effected a 
lodgment within the walls. At day- 
break on the 22nd, a panic reigned 
throughout Rome. Citizens ran to 
arms ; the great bell of the Capitol 
pealed furiously ; and Garibaldi de- 
sired at once to attack the enemy, 
who must infallibly have been sur- 
rounded and taken prisoners. But 
councils were divided: time was 
lost; the besiegers fortified them- 
selves in the newly acquired posi- 
tions, and planted therein three 
batteries, whilst the besieged with- 
drew to their second line of defence, 
a weak entrenchment, constructed 
over the remains of the ancient Au- 
relian walls. 

The Gauls pushed on vigorously 
the siege. After an obstinate strug- 
gle, they carried the villa known as 
“Tl Vascello” which was reduced 
to a heap of ashes; and they kept 
Garibaldi hotly engaged at San 
Pancrazio for two days and nights. 
During the whole of this time the 
ordnance on both sides thundered 
incessantly. ‘The artilleries of both 
combatants were served with equal 
skill. Neither could overcome the 
other. To every battery that the 
French constructed, a new battery 
arose on the Roman fortifications. 

As is usual in similar circum- 
stances, the Romans accuse the 
French of voluntarily injuring many 
monuments and statues during the 
bombardment. The- Colossus of 
Phidias, the Aurora of Guido Reni, 
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and some of the most celebrated 
palaces, suffered more or less severe- 
ly. But not only statues were 
mutilated and canvas was defaced, 
living flesh—men, women, and child- 
ren—were blown up by bombs, 
shattered to fragments by cannon- 
balls, and torn to pieces hy gre- 
nades. The streets were frequent- 
ly traversed by lines of carts full of 
wounded, and the air was rent with 
the shrieks of affrighted women. The 
wayfarers hastily crept along the 
narrow tortuous highways, their eyes 
and ears eagerly following the para- 
bolic curve and the whizzing of the 
iron globe, which scattered death 
and destruction around. 

The consular body, headed by Mr. 
Freeborn, vainly drew up a memoran- 
dum representing to General Oudi- 
not the disastrous consequences of 
the bombardment to the monuments 
and the inhabitants of Rome. The 
French commander somewhat curtly 
replied, that he had been already 
over-careful not to injure either, 
even at the cost of prolonging the 
siege and therefore, he could not 
desist from doing that which he had 
never done. 

On the evening of the 29th, the 
besiegers advanced to the attack, 
disposed in two columns ; the one 
with orders to storm the breach in 
bastion 8; the other to support 
their comrades from the already 
conquered bastion 7, by a flank 
assault against the defenders of 
bastion 8. Diversions against the 
besieged were to be effected against 
Porta del Popolo and Porta San 
Paolo. 

A storm broke over Rome that 
night. The rain was falling in tor- 
rents, the darkness was intense. At 
two o’clock in the morning, the 
French made an irresistible onset. 
The struggle raged fiercely in the 
contested bastion; the Romans 
fought desperately, but gave way be- 
fore French fury and numbers, Gari- 
baldi again and again led his men 
forward with encouraging voice. It 
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was in vain ; the besiegers advanced, 
penetrated inside the battery, and 
bayoneted the artillerymen, who 
bravely died beside their pieces. 
The defenders of the bastion, attack- 
ed in front, in flank, in the rear, were 
gradually surrounded, killed, or taken 
prisoners. At daybreak, Garibaldi 
was leading fresh troops against the 
French, who suffered greatly from a 
heavy musketry fire from Villa Spada 
and Villa Savorelli; but after some 
hours of obstinate fighting, they still 
maintained their acquired positions. 
This event greatly discouraged the 
besieged. The population began to 
display signs of wavering. Water 
was scanty, sickness was rife, and 
provisions were scarce, though, the 
city not being regularly invested, 
food was still brought in, albeit with 
some difficulty, for the French scour- 
ed the country and frequently inter- 
cepted convoys. The Assembly was 
convoked ; the triumvirs met, and 
the generals were consulted. Gene- 
ral Trochu says, in his now well- 
known work, that courage differs in 
the same man on different occasions, 
according to the state of his mind 
and to the state of his body. 
Garibaldi was called; he seemed 
invulnerable himself, but he had 
just closed the eyes of his gallant 
chief of the staff, Colonel Manara ; 
he had seen his faithful American 
black servant fall at his side, and he 
felt dispirited and disheartened. He 
declared that Transtevere must be 
abandoned; ‘that the inhabitants 
must be transported within two 
hours to another quarter; and that 
should the defence be continued, it 
must be confined to the city itself, 
as he could no longer expect to hold 
San Pancrazio. Then, unwillingly 
and reluctantly, the Roman Assembly 
decided formally upon ceasing a de- 
fence which they declared had be- 
come impossible. 

It is believed by some that Rome 
might have held out longer. New 
efforts, to dislodge the French from 
San Pancrazio might have been 
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made: the Aurelian wall might 
have been defended; street fight- 
ing, barricades in every tortuous, 
narrow throughfare ; the conversion 
of every house into a loop-holed 
castle ; the resistance of the fortress 
of Sant’ Angelo might have delayed 
the French for another month. But 
cui bono? It was not a struggle be- 
tween two nations more or less evenly 
matched: it was a war between 
a powerful state and a single solitary 
city. The active siege had lasted 
upwards of two months ; the garri- 
son was rapidly becoming weak, and 
in that last fatal morning alone, the 
Romans were deprived of above 800 
of the defenders of their walls, be- 
tween killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
What the French losses were it is 
impossible tosay. It has never been 
known how many men it cost them 
to capture Rome, for their own offi- 
cers admitted that their returns of 
dead and wounded were based upon 
pure fiction. Moreover, it must be 
borne in mind that General Cadorna 
penetrated Rome, after a canonade 
of five hours, through the very same 
gate of San Pancrazio, that kept the 
French at bay for twice as many 
weeks. 

So the Romans had done enough 
to preserve their honour, and more 
than enough to demonstrate their 
love of freedom. Whilst a deputa- 
tion waited on General Oudinot, 
Garibaldi, who already was himself 
again, returned to the breach to head 
a final charge. The besieged made 
no terms with the besiegers. The vic- 
tims of an outrage on civilisation 
would make no compact with its 
perpetrators. The Roman govern- 
ment resigned in a body. Mazzini 
had entered Rome poor, and he left 
it poorer ; at the same time that his 
colleagues, Armellini and Saffi, re- 
turned to private life with dimi- 
nished fortune and impaired health. 
On the 3rd of July, 1849, whilst 
the vanguard of General Oudinot 
marched into Rome through San 
Pancrazio, Giuseppe Garibaldi, at 
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the head of 4000 infantry and 500 
cavalry, marched out of the city from 
San Giovanni. For weeks he wan- 
dered about the country, in the vain 
hope of being able to reach Venice, 
and to participate in its glorious de- 
fence. He baffled the pursuit of 
the French in the Campagna, and 
broke through the resistance of the 
Austrians in Tuscany; but, on ap- 
proaching Lombardy, he became 
convinced of the impractibility of his 
scheme ; he dismissed his followers, 
and took ship at Genoa for the New 
World. 

We need not relate here how the 
friends of the Romans took military 
possession of Rome, amidst the 
hisses and execrations of the inhabi- 
tants ; how those who had come to 
enable the population to declare its 
wishes, proclaimed martial law, and 
shot and hanged the Romans when 
their wishes were made known ; how 
the national flag was insulted, the 
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liberty of the individual infringed, 
public and private dwellings invaded ; 
how the temporal power was rein- . 
stated over the heads of the unhappy 
Romans ; and how, finally, Italy— 
twenty years ago invaded, sacked, 
bombarded by Frenchmen, Austrians, 
Spaniards,—Italy, whose very strug- 
gles for liberty were reviled and 
ridiculed, has at last become a free, 
united, and happy country. 

The edifice has just been crowned. 
King Victor Emanuel has taken 
possession of Rome, his capital, and 
henceforth royal decrees will be 
dated from the Quirinal. M. Thiers 
looks on powerless to stem the tide 
of events and there is small pro- 
bability, as far as human eyes can 
foresee, of our beholding again the 
French before Rome, and smaller 
still of our seeing them inside the 
Eternal City. 

JAMES PICCIOTTO, 
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LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF IRELAND, 


FROM A.D. 1189 TO 1870. 


(106.) A.D. 1789.—LorD CLARE 
(John Fitz-Gibbon). The most illus- 
trious families in both the kingdoms 
of England and Ireland have borne, 
from times of remote antiquity, the 
title of Lords of Clare. There were 
the Earls of Hertford and Gloucester, 
who also bore this title; and there 
was Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke.' 
Then there were the Clares, Barons 
Clare, as early as the year 1309 ; and 
in succeeding ages are to be met 
with the Holles Pellams, Earls and 
Marquises of Clare. There were 
the Nugents, Viscounts Clare, and 
then come the Fitz-Gibbons, Earls 
of Clare. And yet, after all their 
glories past, their names and their 
titles disappearing one by one, even 
the last is now blotted out of the 
roll of the peerage.” Firz-Gippon 
was the surname of that branch of 
the Fitz-Geralds, known as the White 
Knights, a family who, in the troubled 
times that followed the Reformation, 
ranged themselves under the banners 
of the Church of Rome, and were in 
perpetual antagonism with the Crown 
of England. They founded monas- 
teries, and they fought to preserve 
them, and in doing so they brought 
down on their heads the wrath of 
“the Virgin Queen.” Amongst the 
printed statutes, passed in the 13th 
year of the reign of Elizabeth, is 
one entitled “An Act for the at- 
tainder of John Fitz-Geralde, called 
in his lifetime the White Knight, 
otherwise called John Oge Fitz John 
Knight Fitz Gibbons.’* In the re- 
cital part of this statute, it appears 


1 Hume’s History of England, chap. ix. 
3 Ir. Statutes, vol. i. 


that Fitz-Gibbon, who had died 
shortly before that time, was one of 
the deadliest foes of that Queen, 
under whose sacrilegious rule the 
whole country, according to Froude,‘ 
was relapsing into barbarism. By 
the Act in question, it is recited, 
that “Whereas, the just judgment 
of God hath cut off from the bodie 
of her Majestie’s [Queen Elizabeth’s] 
commonwealth that unnatural, un- 
kinde, and corrupt member, named 
John Fitz-Gerald, called in his life 
tyme the White Knight, otherwise 
called John Oge Fitz-John Fitz 
Gybbons, having been so heynous 
an offendour of your Majestie and 
your lawes, as one of the principall 
and actual doers in this last rebel- 
lion, as God mought not of his jus- 
tice suffer hym to live, to so extream 
daunger of this your Majestie’s 
realme, and of all the good members 
of the same. Yet’ considering that 
his most trayterous, cruell, and in- 
grate doings in his life . 
neither were, ne conveniently could 
have been in his life tyme condignely 
punished and corrected .... Be 
it therefore enacted, that the sayd 
John Fitz-Gerald, called in his life 
tyme the White Knight, by whatso- 
ever name or surname he was called 
or knowen, for the said trayterous 
offences, rebellion, confederacies, 
adherencies, and deeds by him most 
disloyally committed and perpetra- 
ted, shall be by the authoritie of this 
present parliament adjudged and at- 
tainted from the 1st of April, 1569.” 
One of the most distinguished of 


2 Vide Burke’s Extinct Peerage. 


. 387. 
* Froude’s History of England. Haverty’s History of Ireland, 396, 7. 
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this family branch of the Geraldines 
(Fitz-Geralds) was Maurice Fitz-Gib- 
bon, Catholic Archbishop of Cashel,' 
who was martyred for his faith in 
1578. The name, too, of Fitz-Gibbon 
is to be found in the next century 
on the army-list of King James.? 
Though deprived of their vast 
territories, they still contrived, in 
their fall, to shelter from confiscation 
a small remnant thereof, known as 
the Ballyheady Estate, in the county 
Limerick, which, in the early part of 
the eighteenth century, was in the pos- 
session of a Mr. Fitz-Gibbon, a man 
remarkable in his county for his devo- 
tion to the proscribed faith of his 
fathers, and more remarkable, per- 
haps, for his marriage with Norah 
Quain, a woman whose memory is 
still preserved, and whose history is 
still fresh amongst the peasantry of 
the south of Ireland. The following 
anecdote, communicated to the wri- 
ter of these pages by Gerald Fitz- 
Gibbon, Esq., Q.C., Master in Chan- 
cery, is not without interest :—“ I 
have heard many things,” he says, 
“in my earlier years of Norah Quain, 
or as she was more generally then 
known by her Irish name, Ozwzney 
Quain. She was a woman of ex- 
traordinary abilities, and yet neither 
she nor her husband ever spoke 
English. They had three sons : Ion, 
the eldest, who inherited the pro- 
perty still in the possession of the 
Fitz-Gibbons of Ballyheady; Tho- 
mas, the second son ; and John [the 
elder], the third. Thomas, conceiving 
that he was destined for the priest- 
hood, entered the college of Saint 
Omer, in France, where he pursued 
with avidity his theological studies 
foratime. The strict discipline of 
the house was ill suited to his tastes ; 
abandoning, therefore, the idea of 
taking holy orders, he resolved to 
enter on some other course of life. 
Returning to Ireland, he met on his 
homeward journey his brother John 


1 Renehan’s Irish Church History. 
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(the elder), who was on his way to 
Saint Omer, also to prepare for the 
Church. The brothers meeting, the 
conversation was on the priesthood, 
against which Thomas bitterly in- 
veighed ; he counselled his brother 
to become a Protestant, and go to 
the Bar, as he was about himself to 
do. They then proceeded to Dublin, 
where both became Protestants. 
Returning home, the old man, their 
father, looked on this step as a dis- 
grace to his name ; and he accord- 
ingly turned them both out of his 
house, and never spoke to them 
afterwards. The country people 
shunned them as they would the 
plague, and thenceforward they be- 
came marked people in the country. 
Rhymes were composed upon them 
in Irish, both cutting and sarcastic, 
one of which is still remembered, 
and which, when translated into 
English, runs as follows: ‘ There is 
no wrath that does not subside, but 
the wrath of God against the children 
of Gibbon.’ Thomas then managed 
to get himself called to the bar, in 
1743; and his son, who became 
collector of customs in Limerick, 
left a numerous family by his wife, 
who was a Miss Hemsworth, of the 
county of Tipperary. Some of his 
sons held situations in the Custom 
House, Dublin. His property has 
been lately sold in the London 
Estates Court to pay some family 
charges. John (the elder] also 
struggled on, and had himself called 
to the bar, and made that fortune 
which is still enjoyed by his grand- 
children.” 

Such is the interesting outline of 
generations of the family of Fitz-Gib- 
bon furnished by the learned Master, 
who, though unconnected with Lord 
Clare’s branch, is still familiar with 
the traditions of that house, having, 
as he says, learned them from his 
father, whose memory extended far 
back into the last century. John, 
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before his call to the Irish bar, was 
the author of “ Reports of Cases in 
the King’s Bench, Exchequer, and 
Exchequer Chamber in England.” 
This work argued badly for the 
future career of the reporter. Lord 
Hardwick said that he placed no 
reliance upon them, “ though some 
of the cases are well reported there.” 
Chief- Baron Parker remarks, that 
while “some of the cases were very 
badly reported, others were very 
carefully done.” Both the credit and 
discredit which was attached to the 
book, is explained by the following 
note made by Sir James Burrow :— 


“This book,’’ Sir James records, “ was 
published the very next term after it ends, 
viz., Michaelmas Term, 5 Geo. II., a.p. 1732, 
and was then produced in court, when it was 
treated with the utmost contempt, both by 
the Bench and Bar. The author of it was 
an Irish student who was called to the bar 
in either Trinity or Michaelmas Term, 5 
Geo. II.; and the current report was, that 
the scheme of publishing the book, was to 
satisfy Walthoe, the bookseller, either for 
chamber rent, or money advanced towards 
the charges of the author’s call to the bar. 
Lord Raymond spoke of it at the sittings, 
a few days after, with a good deal of resent- 
ment, and threatened that he would take 
care to see Walthoe punished for the 
publication of it. But nothing came of it. 
John Fits-Gibbon went to Ireland immedi- 
ately on being called. I think Lord Ray- 
mond called this performance a libel upon 
the Bar and the Bench, and said that it 
made the judges talk nonsense by whole- 
sale. But | have examined all the King’s 
Bench cases in it very carefully, and have 
compared them with my own notes, and I 
find them to have made the judges talk 
almost verbatim what I took down myself 
from their own mouths. There are, indeed, 
errorsin it; but, upon the whole, the cases 
seem to be clearly stated, the arguments 
of different counsel at different times 
clearly, forcibly, and yet briefly represent- 
ed, and the sense of the court truly deliver- 
ed. In short, there does not appear any 
one want of accuracy, p2rspicuity, or judge- 
ment. However, after all, nothing can 
excuse such a hasty, unlicensed publication 
of the performances of a private note, 
taken without authority or revisal.” 


The following memoir of John 


Fitz-Gibbon (the elder) is taken from 
theAmerican history of the reporters.' 


“T Vide “ The Reporters,” by a W. Wallace, Master"in Chancery for the Supreme 


Cofrt of Pennsylvania, 3rd Ed., p. 265. 
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He was little known either in England 
or America, except by his reports, was a 
man of some accomplishment and mark. 
He was educated in one of the French 
Universities, where in that day he did not 
unlearn some excessive devotion to the 
Roman Catholic religion, with which he 
had been imbued by Irish parents at 
home. On his return to Ireland from 
England, where as astudent he had resided 
for five years and published his reports, 
he applied, in 1733,for acall to the Irish 
Bar. His admission was violently opposed 
by a Protestant section of the King’s Inns, 
who, having probably no better ground to 
oppose him, contended that the publication 
of his reports was in direct contempt 
against the judges of England, and one 
which deserved punishment from their 
brethren in Ireland. The opposition to 
him was not succesful : he was called to the 
bar, where he afterwards took a dignified 
and succesful position. 

On the 8th February, 1738, he was 
married, as appears by the books of 
St. Peter’s Church, Dublin, to Miss 
Eleanor Grove, but neither are the 
places of residence, nor the names 
of the parents of either party, therein 
mentioned. From this marriage, 
John Fitz-Gibbon was descended. 
Although no record of his baptism 
is to be found in St. Peter’s, the years 
of the beginning and the end of this 
great man’s life are determined by 
an inscription on a _ gravestone 
standing over against the doorway 
of the south transept of that church. 
It is as follows—“ Here lieth the 
body of the Right Honourable John 
Fitzgibbon, Earl of Clare, Lord High 
Chancellor of Ireland, who departed 
this life the 28th of January, 1802, 
aged 54 years.” This would fix the 
year of his birth to be 1748. As 
John Fitz-Gibbon (the elder) was 
suspected of being secretly attached 
to the religion at whose altars he 
had worshipped in his earlier years, 
so he was looked upon by the 
Catholic clergy as their uncompro- 
mising advocate. Business flowed 
in rapidly upon him, and in the 
course of a few years, he realised a 
fortune of close upon two-hundred 
thousand pounds. Member of Parlia- 
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ment for Newcastle, he was fore- 
most in deploring the wrongs of his 
country, and in calling attention to 
her poverty, misery, and degrada- 
tion. Murder was then disciplined, 
rapacity was instructed, and religious 
persecution was evoked, for the pur- 
pose of depriving Irishmen of their 
rights. The song of peace and con- 
tented industry was almost unheard, 
whilst the wail of sorrow, the shrieks 
of despair, and the shouts of defiance, 
became the common form of utter- 
ance in this unhappy country. And 
yet in the face of all this misery, 
worthless men were appointed to 
high places ; and pensions were be- 
stowed with a profligate hand on 
the most venial, the most debased, 
and the most corrupt of the com- 
munity. In 1763, he thus delivered 
his opinions in a speech made in 
the House of Commons on the then 
state of Ireland, when the want, the 
woe, and the wretchedness of the 
people were the great themes of Irish 
oratory :— 

It is always with regret that I discover 
the nakedness of my country, but, upon this 
occasion, I ought not to hide it: upon this 
occasion I must remind you, that Ireland is 
not more than one-third peopled . . . 
This island is supposed to contain three mil- 
lions of inhabitants, and of tiese, two mil- 
lions live, like beasts of the field, upon a root 
picked out of the earth; almost without 
hovels for shelter, or clothes for covering. 
. - What method can be found to 
prevent the rvin of a state in which these 
evils not only continue, but increase ? what 
new mode of taxation can be devised? shall 
we tax leather, when no shoes are worn, or 
tallow, when no candles are burnt? What 
tax can be raised upon the necessaries of life, 
when they consist wholly of roots and 
water ? 

The foreigner may thus employ our own 
money against us; the native, being worth- 
less and corrupt, and his very demerit being 
his recommendation, is already actually em- 
ployed against us, by secretly undermining 
our independence and liberty; avd both 
concur iu draining us of our money, to an 
amount that must load us with an insupport- 
able debt, and terminate in our inevitable 
ruin.” 

Mr. Fitz-Gibbon having thus at- 
tributed the misery of Ireland to the 
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hostile foreigner, and to the worth- 
less and corrupt native, whose very 
demerit is his recommendation for 
office ; in fact, having traced the 
desolation of the country to the ob- 
servance of these two rules of Irish 
promotion,—proceeded then to ex- 
press a hope, at all times cherished 
by the Irish patriots, but hitherto 
unfulfilled : 

Our case, however, is not desperate ; our 
hope is in the best of princes, the friend of 
virtue, the father of h's people. To redress 
this enormous grievance, nothing more can 
be necessary than to aquaint him with it ; 
to expose the delusive arts of his advisers, 
and convince him that they are sacrificing 
the happiness, almost the existence, of three 
millions of his loyal and dutiful subjects, 
to a few wretches. of whom he is totally 
ignorant, and whom, if he knew, he would 
despise and detest. 

John Fitz-Gibbon (the elder) died 
in the year 1774. Hisson, John, the 
future Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
entered the University of Dublin as 
a fellow commoner, on the 6th of 
June 1763, being then in his six- 
teenth year; and in the same year 
entered Henry Grattan, with whom 
he struggled for the foremost place 
from the opening of his collegiate 
course toits close. At the junior 
freshmen examination, Hilary 1764, 
both are noted in the college books 
as “remarkably diligent.” In Trinity 
Term, in the same year, while Fitz- 
Gibbon obtained three of the best 
and one of the second best marks 
—three va/des and one dene, Grattan 
beat him by taking a certificate and 
valde in omnibus. At the last exami- 
nation that those young men ever 
made within the walls of the college, 
Fitz-Gibbon distanced all competi- 
tors. Thus whilst in mathematics, 
logic, physics, Greek, and theme, 
he obtained in each a valde bene, and 
in astronomy and latin a dene, Grat- 
ton had only two va/des, one in logic, 
and the other in astronomy, and 
three denes, in mathematics, physics, 
and theme.' As they had run the 
race together, so they graduated to- 
gether at the same “ commence- 
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ments,” on Shrove Tuesday, 1767. 
And now they were both on the 
road of life, but on widely different 
paths, and it is for us to follow Fitz- 
Gibbon along on his. 

Though placed in circumstances 
which might induce him to prefer 
a life of idleness to that of toil, young 
Fitz-Gibbon preferred to betake him- 
self to the study of the law, and fol- 
low in the footsteps of his father. 
On the 17th of June, 1772, he was 


called to the bar, and from that time’ 


forward his attention was entirely 
fixed on one only object, success at 
the bar. It was not until 1777 that 
he arrived at the threshold of politi- 
cal life, when he was retained as 
counsel against the return of Richard 
Hely Hutchinson, as member for the 
University of Dublin, and succeeded 
in defeating the claims of that gentle- 
man, and so much to the satisfaction 
of the constituency as to be immedi- 
ately elected as their representative.' 

On his entrance into the House of 
Commons, in 1778, the affairs of the 
empire of Great Britain and Ireland 
were in a disordered state. In the 
October of that year, disaster fol- 
lowed disaster in the American war, 
and great was the consternation at 
home when the truth became known 
that the British general, Burgoyne, 
with six thousand men, had surren- 
dered as prisoners of war to General 
Gage. Whilst the glory of England 
was thus dimmed in another hemis- 
phere, her children were torn by re- 
ligious dissensionsat home. In Ire- 
land, the presumption of law was, 
that the faith of the people had no 
‘existence, and it was trodden under 
foot accordingly. Lord North, then 
Prime Minister of George III., la- 
boured to conciliate the Catholics by 
relaxing the cruelty of the penal 
code. An Act was unanimously 
passed by the English Parliament, 
whereby some of those severities 
were mitigated, while a like measure 
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in Ireland was thrown out by the 
Irish House of Commons. At length, 
on the z2oth of May, 1771, Mr. 
Gardiner, afterwards Lord Mount 
joy, made a motion in the Irish 
House of Commons for leave to 
bring in a bill for the relief of his 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects 
of Ireland. After many a severe 
contest, and after nine divisions, the 
bill at last became the law by the 
small majority of nine; and thencefor- 
ward Catholics in Ireland were em- 
powered to take and dispose of leases 
for years, and for lives.” 

The year 1778 was remarkable, 
not alone for the first Act granting 
to Catholics any status whatever in 
the country, but also for the forma- 
tion of “the Volunteers,” a force 
destined to play an important part 
in the history of the Irish inde- 
pendence of ’82. It was in the 
month of August, 1778, that the vo- 
lunteering began in Belfast. ‘The 
people of that town were alarmed 
by the stories of privateers hovering 
around the northern coast. That 
alarm was increased by the receipt 
of the following letter from the Chief 
Secretary to Mr. Steuart Burke, 
“ sovereign” of the town, informing 
him, not alone of the impending 
danger, but of the inability of the 
Government to defend them, or to 
afford any assistance beyond a troop 
or two of horse, and a company 
(one is forced to smile as he reads} 
“ of invalids.” 

Dublin Castle, Aug. 14th, 1778. 

Sir.—My Lord Lieutenant having re- 
ceived information that there is reason to 
apprehend that three or four privateers in 
company may, in a few days, make attempts 
on the northern coasts of this kingdom, by 
his Excellency’s command, I give you the 
earliest account thereof, in order that there 
may be a careful watch, and immendiate 
intelligence given to the inhabitants of Bel- 


fast,in case any party from such ships should 
attempt to land. 


_ The greatest part of the troops being en- 
camped near Clonmel and Kinsale, his Ex- 
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cellency can at present send no further mili- 
tary aid to Belfast than a@ troop or two of 
horse, or part of a company of invalids ; and 
his Excellency desires you will acquaint me 
by express whether a troop or two of horse 
can be properly accommodated in Belfast, 
80 long as it may be proper to continue them 
in that town, in addition to the two troops 
now there.—I have, &c. 
RicHaRD HERON. 

This is merely one of several com- 
munications between the Govern- 
ment and the authorities in Belfast. 
In most of them the former expressed 
their entire satisfaction at the spirit 
of the “volunteers.” The whole 
Protestant population (backed by two 
millions of Catholics) now rushed 
to arms, and from one end of Ireland 
to the other volunteer associations 
sprung into existence.’ Their uni- 
forms were varied, that of the Bar- 
risters’ corps, “ which always took 
the lead of, and, in most instances, 
gave the precedent to all the other 
corps,” was scarlet and blue, and 
their motto, “ Vox Populi suprema 
Lex est.”* The attorneys wore scarlet 
and green, and “the Irish Brigade, 
composed principally of Catholics 
(after the increasing liberality of the 
day permitted them to become volun- 
teers), wore scarlet and white.” Six- 
teen thousand stand of arms were 
now (1779) supplied from the Castle 
of Dublin to this force, numbering 
over forty thousand men, upon whose 
loyalty the British Government had 
to rely when the combined fleets of 
France and Spain swept through St. 
George’s Channel, and when the flag 
of England was trampled in the dust 
in the countries beyond the Atlantic. 

To deal more fully with the ex- 
citing topics of those times would be 
to write rather the history of the 
country than that of the Chancellors, 
The session of 1779-80 was opened 
with a speech by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant,’ delivered in the House of 
Lords, the Lord Chancellor (Lord 
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Lifford) standing at the foot of the 
throne. When the speech was read 
in the Commons, it was pronounced 
to be vague and without meaning, 
and to offer to the people of this 
country no promise from the Crown 
of amelioration. An address was 
then proposed by Sir Robert Dean, 
when Grattan rose to move his 
amendment : 


That we besech his Majesty to believe 
that it is with the utmost reluctance we 
presume to approach his royal person with 
even the smallest appearance of dissatisfac- 
tion; but that the distress of this kingdom 
is such as renders it an indisputable duty in 
us to lay the melancholy state of it before 
his Majesty, and to point out what we ap- 
prehend to be the only effectual means of 
relief; that the constant drain of its cash to 
supply absentees, and the fetters on its com- 
merce, have always been sufficient to pre- 
vent this country from becoming vpulent in 
its circumstances, but that those branches 
of trade which have hitherto enabled it to 
struggle with the difficulties it labours un- 
der, have now almost totally failed ; that its 
commercial credit is sunk, all its resources 
are decaying rapidly, and numbers of ita 
most industrious inhabitants in danger of 
perishing for want; that as long as they were 
able to flatter themselves that the progress 
of those evils might be stopped by their own 
efforts, they were unwilling to trouble his 
Majesty upon the subject of their distress ; 
but, finding that they increase upon them, 
notwithstanding all their endeavours, they 
are at last obliged to have recourse to his 
Majesty’s benignity and justice, and most 
humbly to acquaint him that, in their 
opinion, the only effectual remedy that can 
be applied to the sufferings of this kingdom, 
that can either invigorate its credit or sup- 
port its people, is to open its ports for the 
exportation of all its manufactures; that 
it is evident to every unprejudiced mind 
that Great Britain would derive as much 
benefit from this measure as Ireland itself, 
but that Ireland cannot subsist without it; 
and that it is with the utmost grief they 
find themselves under the necessity of again 
acquainting his Majesty that, unless some 
happy change in the state of its affairs takes 
place without delay, it must inevitably be 
reduced to remain a burden upon England, 
instead of increasing its resources, or afford- 
ing it the assistance which its natural affee- 
tion for that country, and the intimate con- 


1 Stuart's History of Armagh; MacNevins Volunteers ; Plowden ; Hardy's Life of 
Lord Charlemont ; Mitchel’s History of Ireland, p. 203. 
2 Sir Jonah Barrington’s Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation, chap. v., p. §3, n. 
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nexion between their interests, have always 
inclined it to offer.1 

To the rage and dismay of Govern- 
ment, the prime serjeant, Hussey 
Burgh, one of the most eloquent and 
fascinating men of the day, an official 
of that Government, moved that— 


We beg to represent to his Majesty that 
it is not by temporary expedients, but by 
@ free trade alone, that this nation is now 
to be saved from impending ruin. 


This resolution was carried unani- 
mously, and the next day an address 
was brought up to the Castle; the 
streets, from the House to the seat 
of Government were lined with the 
corps of the Dublin Volunteers, 
under arms. The whole city was in 
a tumult of joy and triumph, contrast- 
ing not unfavourably with the gloom 
and irritation of the Castle. And 
that no doubt might be entertained 
of the authors of this movement, and 
that the merit of success should be 
laid at the right door—thanks to the 
Volunteers were moved and carried 
in the Lords and Commons. The 
motion in the House of Commons 
was made by Mr. Conolly, the head 
of the country gentlemen. The Duke 
of Leinster carried the motion 
through the Lords, with only one 
dissentient voice, Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Lifford. 

The Government, alive to the fact 
that the posture of affairs resulted 
from the power and determination 
of the Volunteers, set on one of its 
habitual agents to asssail them. This 
was Scott, the Attorney-General, 
afterwards Lord Clonmel. He at- 
tacked the Volunteers, and was sup- 
ported in his philippic by Sir Henry 
Cavendish, who reminded the House 
that the Independents of the past 
century commenced by seeming mo- 
deration, but ended by cutting off the 
head of the king; men might creep 
into the Volunteers, who might urge 
them to similar dangerous courses. 
But Grattan repelled those charges, 
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and told the legislature that the 
great objects which they sought 
could not be obtained by the skill, 
the prudence, or the dexterity of three 
hundred men in the House of Com- 
mons, without the spirit and co-ope- 
ration of three millions. The mili- 
tary associations, he said, “ caused 
a fortunate change in the sentiments 
of this House: they inspired us to 
ask directly for the greatest object 
that ever was set within the view of 
Ireland—a free trade. The spirit 
in the country well replied to the 
spirit within the walls of the House. 
The Volunteers instructed the repre- 
sentatives to vote the supplies for no 
longer than six months. 

The 17th of April, 1780, the 
memorable day on which Grattan 
moved the Declaration of Rights, at 
length arrived. The scene presented 
on that day is thus vividly described 
by Mac Nevin :— 


The streets were lined with the Volun- 
teers. The uniforms of the Irish army— 
the gaudy orange, the brilliant scarlet, and 
the chaster and more national green— 
turned up with different facings, according 
to the tastes of the various corps—con- 
trasted gayly with the dark background of 
the civili.n mass that watched with eager 
eyes the extraordinary scene. Over the 
heads of the crowd floated the banners of 
the Volunteers, with the watchwords of 
freedom and politica] regeneration worked 
in gold or silver on a ground of blue, green, 
or white. And truly the issue to be tried 
within the walls of that magnificent build- 
ing was one great in its effects, and illus- 
trious from the character of the contending 
parties. It was a trial of right between 
two great nations—but more, it was to be 
either a precedent of freedom or au argu- 
ment of usurpation. Much depended on 
the result, not alone as to the present in- 
terests, but as to the future destinies of 
the country; and the great men who were 
engaged in conducting this controversy of 
liberty were fully alive to the dignity of 
their parts, and fully competent to the suc- 
cessful discharge of the lofty mission they 
had undertaken. 

Within the walls of the House of Com- 
mons, a scene of great interest presented 
itself to the eye. The galleries were 
thronged with women of the first fashion, 


* Mitchell’s History of Ireland, 213. 
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beautiful, elegantly dressed, and filled with 
animated interest in the anticipated triumph 
of an eloquence to which the place was 
sacred. Scattered through the House were 
several officers of the Volunteers, for a con- 
siderable number of the members held 
commissions in that great body. But the 
chief attractions of the House were those 
distinguished men who were upon that day 
to make the noblest chapter in the history 
of Ireland—men celebrated beyond those 
of almost any age for the possession of the 
highest of man’s qualities eloquence, wit, 
statesmanship, political wisdom, and un- 
bounded knowledge. There were to be 
seen and heard there that day the graceful 
and eloquent Burgh; the intrepid advocate, 
the consummate orator, the immaculate 
patriot, John Philpot Curran; the wise 
statesman, Flood; and the founder of Irish 
liberty, who watched it in its cradle, and 
who followed it to its grave, Gratton. 
Amongst the spectators were Lord Lifford, 
the Chancellor, whose voice had negatived 
every liberty, and denied every concession ; 
Charlemont, the truest of “ patriots,” but 
the worst of statesmen; and Frederick, the 
Ear! of Bristol and Bishop of Derry, whose 
coronet and mitre could not keep down the 
ambition of a tribune, nor conceal the finest 
qualities of a demagogue. All eyes were 
turned to Grattan, as he moved his three 
resolutions. Ist. That His Most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the consent of the 
Lords and Commons of Ireland, are the 
only power competent to enact laws to 
bind Ireland. 2nd. That the Crown of 
Ireland is, and ought to be, inseparably 
annexed to the Crown of Great Britain. 
8rd. That Great Britain and Ireland are 
inseparably united under oue sovereign, by 
the common and indissoluble ties pf in- 
terest, loyalty, and freedom | 

I have no ambition (he said) unless it 
be the ambition to break your chains and 
contemplate your glory. I never will be 
satisfied so long as the meanest cottager in 
Ireland has a link of the British chain 
clanking to his rags: he may be naked, he 
shall not be in iron, and the time is at 
hand, the spirit is gone forth, the Declara- 
tion is planted, and though great men 
should apostatise, yet the cause will live; 
and though the public speaker should die, 
yet the immortal fire shall outlast the 
organ which conveyed it, and the breath of 
liberty, like the word of the holy man, 
will not die with the prophet, but survive 
him. 


The motion was opposed by many 


2 Grattan’s Speeches, vol. i. 
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in the House, but by none more 
bitterly than by Fitz Gibbon, who 
inveighed in severe terms against 
the people, who, in their addresses 
to their representatives, had recom- 
mended such measures as the pre- 
sent, which, he said, were “ nothing 
more than riot and clamour, and 
the production of a giddy faction, 
and nothing but the incapability of 
the Government would have per- 
mitted such proceedings to take 
place—they led to the present mea- 
sures, which would tend to embroil 
both countries.” Hussey Burgh (the 
future Chief Baron of the Court of 
Exchequer), Mr. Yelverton (after- 
wards Lord Avonmore), and many 
others supported Henry Grattan, 
who was pressed to withdraw for 
the present his motion, but he de- 
clined to do so, “ especially as one 
gentleman, Mr. Fitz-Gibbon, had 
presumed to call the sense of 
eighteen counties, faction, riot, and 
clamour, but he hoped such idle 
language would have no weight 
against the rights of a people.”* After 
fourteen hours’ debate, the motion 
for the declaration of rights was 
lost by a majority of thirty-four. 

For two years after this date, 
it lay unmoved, but in the mean- 
time great things had been achieved. 
On the 15th February, 1782, there 
met in the church of Dungannon, in 
Tyrone, two hundred Protestant dele- 
gates from the volunteers of the seve- 
ral counties, and it was in that sacred 
edifice that the far-famed resolutions 
were adopted —condemnatory of 
Poyning’s Law‘—of the restraint 
of Irish commerce—of a permanent 
standing army—of the abject depen- 
dence of the judges on the crown— 
of their determination to redress all 
those grievances—and lastly, it was 
declared, “‘ that as men and as Irish- 
men, as Christians and as Protes- 






5 Ib. p. 54, 55- 
. ‘* For Poyning'’s Law, vide supra, Life of Henry Deane, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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tants, we rejoice in the relaxation of 
the penal laws against our Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects, and that we 
conceive those measures to be fraught 
with the happiest consequences to 
the union and prosperity of the in- 
habitants of Ireland.” 

On the very day on which these 
memorable resolutions were pass- 
ed, Mr. Gardiner (afterwards Lord 
Mountjoy) introduced his measure 
for the relief of the Catholics, then 
numbering two millions,’ the Pro- 
testants being but six hundred thou- 
sand. Obstacles were thrown in the 
way of its passing, by Mr. Fitz-Gib- 
bon, who declared in the House that 
on that very morning he discovered 
that by the very first clause the Act 
of Settlement would be repealed, and 
the whole property of the nation 
thrown into confusion. Alarm was 
created by this opinion, and time was 
taken to inquire into its soundness. 
On examination, it was found that 
his opinion was worthless, and that 
his apprehensions were groundless ; 
and on the 2oth February, 1782, the 
House went into committee ~Fitz- 
Gibbon, though endeavouring to de- 
feat the measure at first, now sup- 
ported it, saying, that “whilst it 
would be improper to allow Papists 
to become proprietors of boroughs, 
there was no good reason why they 
should not possess estates in coun- 
ties, nor why Protestant tenants hold- 
ing under them should not enjoy 
a right of voting for members of 
Parliament.” It will be observed, 
that there was no question in this 
bill of allowing Catholics either to 
vote for or become members of Par- 
liament themselves. After a severe 
struggle, the Acts for the relief of 
“ persons professing the Popish reli- 
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gion” passed, and many of the bur- 
dens placed upon them in a former 
age were removed. 

Though Fitz-Gibbon was, in 1780, 
embittered in his opposition to Mr. 
Grattan’s motion for the declara- 
tion of rights, his policy was entirely 
reversed in 1782. Borne along 
with the current of popular opinion, 
he assumed in the latter year to be 
the deadliest foe of that system of 
British usurpation of which he had 
previously been the undeviating 
and virulent supporter. On the 
declaration of rights being again 
moved by Mr. Grattan, in the latter 
year, he had the audacity not only 
to argue in support of the motion 
he had formerly opposed, but he 
had the ingenuity to explain away 
his former opposition. His speech 
on that occasion wretchedly report- 
ed as it is, is still worthy of place in 
these pages 3— 

Since I came to Parliament, I never gave 
a vote which I am not at all times ready 
to defend on my legs, No man ever heard 
me assert the supremacy of the British 
Parliament. I do confess that when the 
declaration of rights was moved I voted 
with the Administration, on a decided con- 
viction that it was then improper and in- 
adequate to the ends proposed. I know it 
was then improper, for [ have the most 
decided proofs that the Lord Lieutenant, 
Lord Carlysle, was at that time, and had 
been from the very beginning of his govern- 
ment, labouring with his utmost interest 
and influence to procure a repeal of the 6th 
George I.,4 and to obtain whatever the 
friends of Ireland could wish. Knowing 
that Lord Carlysle was labouring for the 
advantage of Ireland, I did not chose to 
commit the nation upon a question until 
it became necessary. It is nuw necessary, 
and I do therefore heartily concur with 
the honourable gentleman who moved it. 
As to the law of Poyning’s, I think that 
very great delicacy should be used in 
managing it, for it is in many instances 
useful, The Mutiny Bill I ever opposed, 


1 Sir Jonah Barrington's Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation, p. 65. 


2 Liber Mynerum Hibernia. 


8 Irish Parliamentary Debates for 1782, vol. i., p. 339. 
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for I feared it laid the foundation of a 
military government. But no man has 
said that the Duke of Portland has power 
to grant us the redress for which the na- 
tion is now committed. But as the nation 
is committed, no man, I hope, will recede, 
but go through heart and hand, for as I 
was cautious in committing the nation, so 
I will be firm in asserting the rights of my 
eountry. My declaration therefore is, that 
as the mation has determined to obtain 
the restoration of her liberty, it hehoves 
every man in Ireland to STAND FIRM. 


Yet this was the Fitz-Gibbon who 
in a few years later trampled on 
the liberties of his country and sold 
her constitution. 

The effect produced by this ex- 
traordinary speech from a man the 
whole tenor of whose public life 
had been in hostility to its prin- 
ciples, neither added weight to the 
measure, nor gained character for the 
speaker: “ disgust,” writes Sir Jonah 
Barrington, “ was the most prevalent 
sensation.” All further debate then 
ceased, and the independence of 
this country was at length de 
clared., 

We have now arrived at a new 
epoch in the life of John Fitz-Gibbon. 
On the zoth December, 1783, he was 
appointed, through the influence of 
Henry Grattan, Attorney - general 
for Ireland ; and “from that time,” 
says Grattan, “ his country and my- 
self were the two peculiar objects of 
calumny.”' Immediately on his 
appointment, he opposed a motion 
brought forward by Flood and sup- 
ported by Grattan, for leave to 
bring in a bill to rectify certain 
defects in Parliamentary representa- 
tion, which was lost by a great 
majority. ‘That the measure could 
meet with aught but defeat can 
hardly be imagined, when it is 
remembered that two-thirds of the 
House of Commons were pocket 
boroughs, the mere chattels of the 
great Cromwellian and Williamite 
families, in the return of whose 
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members the Protestant freeholders 
had little interest; the Catholics 
none. Exasperated by this failure, 
an outrageous mob broke into the 
House, when they created a great 
tumult, which was at length repres- 
sed, and the serjeant-at-arms seized 
two of the ringleaders, whom the 
Attorney - general was directed to 
prosecute.’ The glory of the volun- 
teers was then on the wane, their mis- 
sion was accomplished, it was said, 
and Mr. Flood retired in disgust 
from this country to England; and 
on his return, the following year, 
introduced another Reform Bill, only 
to be once again defeated. An 
attempt was now made by Flood, 
Napper Tandy, and others to 
get up a national congress, by ad- 
dressing circulars to the High 
Sheriffs, inviting them to convene 
meetings of their several bailwicks, to 
elect delegates to meet in Dublin ; 
but those functionaries were threat- 
ened by Government with the 
vengeance of the law if they should 
attempt to do an act which in 
the opinion of the law officers 
of the Crown were in direct viola- 
tion of their duty. Few of them 
had the hardihood to hold the 
required meetings. Some delegates 
were returned, and in October, 1784, 
met in Dublin. Flood attended 
their sitting ; but unfortunately his 
rampant bigotry, and his deep-seat- 
ed hostility to the Catholics, caused 
many to secede from the conven- 
tion, which soon after was dissolved.* 
To make an example for others, the 
Sheriff of the county of Dublin was 
prosecuted that year, for complying 
with this unit of sedition (as it was 
called). 
shew cause why an attachment 
should not issue against him in the 
Court of King’s Bench. The matter 
was debated at great length, when, 
without the aid of a jury, he 


1 O’Keefe’s Life of O’Connell. p, §7. 
2 Adolphus’s History of George II1., p. 151. 


8 Haverty’s History of Ireland, p. 72v. 
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was fined and imprisoned. Lord 
Charlemont, though disapproving 
of Fitz-Gibbon’s general system of 
politics, pays what would appear an 
uninerited tribute “to the spirit, 
and even the wisdom, with which he 
acted in his capacity of Attorney- 
general on that occasion.”! The 
proceedings, however, against the 
Sheriff were open to much animad- 
version in the Irish House of Com- 
mons ; and it was on that occasion 
that one of the memorable quarrels 
between Mr. Curran and Fitz- 
Gibbon took place.’ 

In their earlier years at the bar, 
those distinguished men were on 
terms of friendly and _ familiar 
intercourse. The first bag that 
Curran ever carried, was presented to 
him by Fitz-Gibbon ; entering, how- 
ever, on different paths, their thoughts 
no longer harmonised. The former 
delighted in literature, the latter 
despised it. One (the Attorney- 
general) was overbearing, morose, 
and insulting ; faults that were un- 
disguisedly despised and ridiculed 
by the other. In the debate on 
the attachment of the Sheriff of 
the county of Dublin, a motion was 
brought before Parliament, on the 
24th February, 1784, to the effect 
that “the proceedings of the Court 
of King’s Bench, in attaching the 
Sheriff and punishing him, by 
sentencing to be fined five marks 
and imprisoned for a week, as for 
a contempt, was contrary to the 
principles of the constitution, as 
depriving him of his trial by jury, 
and was a precedent of a dangerous 
tendency. 

Mr. Curran rose to speak in sup- 
port of the resolution, and perceiving 
that, while he was speaking, the 
Attorney-general had fallen, or pre- 
tended to have fallen, asleep on his 
seat, he thus proceeded :— 


I hope I may say a few words on this, 


great subject without disturbing the sleep 
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of any right honourable member, and yet, 
perhaps, I ought rather to envy than blame 
the tranquillity of the right honourable 
gentleman. I donot feel myself so happily 
tempered as to be lulled to repose by the 
storms that shake the land. If they invite 
rest to any, this rest ought not to be lavished 
on the guilty spirit. 

Provoked by these expressions, 
and by the tenour of the observations 
that followed, the Attorney-general 
replied with much personality, and, 
among other things, called Curran 
a puny babbler, and he, in return, 
retorted by the following descrip- 
tion of Fitz-Gibbon :— 

I am not a man whose respect of person 
and character depends on the importance 
of his office; Iam not a young man who 
thrusts himself into the foremost ground 
of a picture, which ought to be occupied 
by a better figure: [am not one who re- 
plies by invective when sinking under the 
weight of argument; t am not a man who 
denies the necessity of a parliamentary 
reform at a time that he proves its expe- 
diency by reviling his own constituents. 


The Ministry, after a stormy de- 
bate, succeeded by an overwhelming 
majority in defeating the resolution. 

1786.—On the rst of July in this 
year, the Attorney-general married 
Anne, the eldest daughter of Richard 
Chapel Whaley, of Whaley Abbey. 
When younger at the bar, he had 
been attached to another. In his 
lonely hours he toiled for her, he 
struggled for her, and he vainly 
thought that the time would come 
when he could make her his own. 
Wealth had been his already, power 
he sought for; and when an oppor- 
tunity offered, he proposed for and 
was rejected by the idol of his 
heart, and she subsequently eloped 
with another, the unfortunate Henry 
Shears. ‘The rejected admirer never 
forgot, and never forgave the success 
of his rival; and this circumstance 
deserves to be remembered, and to 
be recalled, when the failure is re- 
ferred to of every effort that was 
made in after years to save this un- 


1 Hardy’s Life of Lord Charlemont, vol. ii., p. 146. 
2 Life of John Philpot Curran, by his Son, vol. i., p. 197. 
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happy, but msled patriot from a of Lord Clare. We shall now leave 
felon’s dishonoured grave. The this subject, to approach it ano- 
cause of that failure has been attri- ther time, and in our September 
buted—it is to be feared with too number. 

much justice—to the undying hatred OLIvER J. Burke. 





DEATH OF WHITING. 


A BLEAK hill-top, a drear November day, 

The gallows, and a victim! “ Tell the King, 

If I have injured him, I do repent, 

And crave his pardon.” High upon the Tor, 
Rough wintry blasts rocking the tree of death, 

A venerable man, with wind-blown hair, 

And upraised trembling hand! “ For charity, 
Of his known goodness, I beseech his Grace, 

All my offences to forgive.” Beneath 

Lay the great minster, with its silent bells, 
Wide-spreading parks, fair palaces, domains 
Royal and rich, where he was lord of all ! 

“Tell the King’s highness, you that brought me here, 
For my offences done against his Grace, 

Out of his mercy and his charity, 

I humbly beg forgiveness.” Thus he spake !— 
No word of blame, no cry for vengeance! Meek, 
And fearing only lest his zeal for God, , 

The church, his monastery, and the rule . 
Derived through centuries, had led him wrong, 
He died. Within the walls, where yesterday, 
Last abbot of a princely line, he held 

Dominion absolute, a trembling few 

Saw the deep outrage,—saw their honoured chief 
High on the windy, storm-surrounded hill, 

Take meekly from foul hate his felon’s death,— 
Foreknew the fiendish malice, that would tear 
His venerated frame, and fled dismayed. 

Above the gate (now blocked) where reverence deep 
Saluted the Lord Abbot and his train, 

For many a day was seen his severed head,— 
Still witness of ensuing sacrilege, 

And of gross wrong, done in the name of right. 
Thus Whiting fell, and thus monastic rule, 

A thousand years supreme in Avalon, 

Died with him, never to revive again. 


Glastonbury. 
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OFF THE BEATEN TRACK : 


NORTH WALES. 


Ir came to pass that, at the close of 
one summer evening, the writer found 
himself leisurely strolling along an 
out-of-the-way lane, until arriving at 
a gate, whereof the main post was. 
roomy and flat on the top, on which 
he seated himself for a long, quiet 
survey of the scene around. It was 
no ordinary spot. On the left hand, 
beyond two fields, rose a lofty moun- 
tain, seamed and scarred by frosts 
of centuries, wearing a veteran look 
of grey endurance, rugged from hard 
usage of time, and withal so high 
that, although quite clear that even- 
ing it more frequently wears a cap of 
cloud. In front ran a vale several 
miles long, flanked by hills, and 
closed to all appearance by a lumpy 
mountain beyond. On the right 
hand the beauty of the spot came 
out most fully, for there two valleys 
met, each with its. brawling stream, 
loudly sounding in the still evening, 
and the course of one long seen for 
a mile or two, graced on each side 
by grand rocks, here and there fringed 
with woods, and having a mass of 
stone rising like a castle mound 
within itself: beyond, and far above, 
rose tier on tier of moutain folds, 
purple and grey, touched with cloud, 
or resting in warm evening light. It 
was a scene the eye took pleasure in 
gazing on, in long, silent contempla- 
tion. There was, moreover, a mar- 
vellous degree of freshness and sharp 
purity in the air of that region, itself 
inducing cheerfulness and enjoy- 
ment, and a feeling of /ighiness cor- 
poreally, such as lowland districts 
very seldom bring. I am not going 
now to tell you the name of that 
pretty spot ; but if you care to read 
these notes which follow, you will 
probably learn by after allusion. At 
present I wish to say that, in the 


lane just mentioned, BE picked up 
two long feathers of some large bird, 
one of which forms the quill where- 
with I am now setting down the 
concurrence. 

In chatting for a few pages con- 
cerning some rambles lately enjoyed 
off the beaten track in North Wales, 
I must be pardoned if now and then 
I allude to spots: upon such track, 
though I will do so as little as may 
well be, and only where it shall seem 
vexatious to omit reference to some 
seene or circumstance thereon. Now 
it so happened that I had been 
spending a quiet Sunday at Aberyst- 
with, regaining health, and taking in 
the breeze, which gradually cleared 
away a nasty headache lately en- 
dured, when I resolved to strike at 
once into some of the remoter parts. 
of North Wales, less frequently 
visited, and to ascend a mountain 
or two that not one tourist in fifty 
ever thinks of scaling. 

First of all find me at Harlech, 
tolerably well known in itself, for 
sake of seeing a pass in the moun- 
tains rarely visited. Now the Castle 
at Harlech is a speciality, from its. 
grand position on that promontory 
of lofty rock rising above the tide: 
an isolated and towering position, 
such as perhaps no other castle in 
these islands possesses. It arrests 
attention at once: standing there in 
old defiance against sea, and sky, 
and angry foeman. If seen in wild 
nights of winter, it might remind one 
of the poet’s description : 


Holds its blind visage out to the lone sea. 


But the day I climbed the ramparts, 
and sat on the broken parapet, the 
broad stretch of sea was one un- 
broken expanse of clear purple, save 
just on the shore, where long waves 
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broke in snowy whiteness ; while be- 
yond a wide tract of sandy shore, in 
another direction, there arose an 
army of mountains, many-coloured, 
standing one behind another, in a 
mighty phalanx, and showing deep 
recesses between uplifted heads, 
whereof the General himself, the 
kingly Snowdon, shrouded his form 
in cloud. I thought the view won- 
derfully fine, as the eye took in such 
a range of sea, and mountain, and 
sky of exceeding brightness: so 
stayed up on the northern ramparts a 


longer time than I could well afford, . 


so attractive was the prospect. Well 
was the place in olden times styled 
Hardd-lech, or the towering rock, so 
boldly stands it above the sea. Like 
many other very ancient structures, 
its origin is shrouded in obscurity ; 
the present noble castle appears, by 
all accounts, to have been built by 
Edward I. on the ruins of an older 
pile, and seems to have been com- 
pleted before the year 1283. The 
formidable Owen Glyndwr took this 
castle from the English about four 
hundred and seventy years ago, but 
lost it again, not long after. In this 
grand fortress did Margaret of Anjou, 
the spirited Queen of Henry VL., find 
an asylum. Rooms are shown to 
this day, said to have been by her 
occupied. Perhaps it is not so ge- 
nerally known that this castle made 
a very firm stand, under Sir Hugh 
Pennant, against Cromwell, and was 
the last castle in Wales which held 
out forthe King. The present build- 
ing seems altogether unassailable on 
three sides, especially protected as 
it is by sea and precipice ; while on 
the fourth a great foss has been cut 
out of the solid rock. It is a grand 
square building, with a strong circu- 
lar tower at each corner, a massive 
keep nearest the entrance, and a large 


court-yard in the area, The day I, 


was there, it gratified one’s idea of 
the fitness of things to find men at 
work repairing the ramparts. As 
Englishmen, we should be proud of 
such a castle, since it is now the pro- 
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perty of the Crown. It was at a cele- 
brated siege of this castle was com- 
posed “‘ The March of the Men of 
Harlech,” an air for martial fire and 
spirit scarcely ever equalled. But I 
must pass off this track, more fre- 
quented than the one I am about to 
mention. 

It is said that a hard-trotting horse 
is about the best remedy for a person 
troubled with a sluggish liver. Now, 
if this be the case, a drive I had along 
a Welsh by-road for four miles would 
beacapital thing for anyone so afflict- 
ed, for of all bumping, shaking, 
capsising, roads I ever passed along, 
that was the roughest. We were in 
a Welsh jaunting-car, my driver and 
I; and as we jolted along some parts 
of the road, the spare cushion leaped 
up and down in a surprising way ; 
while a basket put in the bottom of 
the trap, for plant-gathering, seemed 
likely to part company from us alto- 
gether. However, the shaking came 
to an end after four miles, two of 
them through a very romantic wood, 
beside a deeply-sunk and rocky tor- 
rent, a tributary of the little river 
Artro. Presently we sighted some 
vast rocks, towering on our right, 
grey and rugged from base to sum- 
mit, looking as though giants had 
torn off great masses here and there, 
when at war: too craggy even for 
trees or bushes, for the most part. 
The numerous gates crossing this 
path were so narrow, we had to be 
very careful to pass at all. At last 
we stayed ata little farmstead and put 
up the horse, myself starting off to 
walk to the lonely lake I had come 
to see, leaving my driver to follow 
with basket and trowel, in the event 
of finding any rare ferns, or other 
plants, fit to remove with roots for 
transplanting. After walking a mile 
through a wood, I discovered a very 
pretty waterfall on a side stream, 
which throws itself down over points 
of sharp rocks into a deep basin 
overhung with a variety of trees, 
among which I had to creep to ob- 
tain good sight of the fall, looking 
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so picturesque in its lonely, unheed- 
ing seclusion, formed of old. It was 
the more pleasing as i had no idea 
of finding a waterfall there at all. 
It is surprising what a vague idea 
of distance country people often 
have: my driver told me it was 
“five minutes’ walk” from where 
we put up the trap to the lake ; but 
after a quarter of an hour's brisk 
walking, it was still a matter of 
speculation. 
nutes more a turn of the road re- 
vealed a lonely sheet of water grand- 
ly environed with shattered crags, 
whereof the most notable is Careg y 
Saeth, or Rock of the Arrow, doubt- 
less so called from being a favourite 
resort of hunters in remote times, 
when wild deer and wild boars 
roamed these valleys: an impracti- 
cable mass of rock it looked, steeply 
towering in crag and precipice above 
the dark level water of Llyn y Cwm 
Bychan, contrasting so strongly with 
those broken surfaces riven by frost 
and tempest. This dark lake is 
about half a mile long, filling up the 
bottom of a wild hollow in the 
mountains, and is said to abound 
in trout, with occasional salmon, 
which come up from the sea in times 
of flood. 

I sat me down on a rock just 
above the shore, ere my driver came 
up, and enjoyed the spirit of the 
scene. A few sheep were bleating 
on the mountains, and a bird cried 
plaintively from the water side, 
while grasshoppers chirped beside 
me: beyond these no sounds fell on 
the ear, except the wind “ soughing” 
past on its own sweet will, Once 
or twice a fish stirred the even sur- 
face of the lake, whose calm level 
expanse satisfied the eye as a con- 
trast to the grim crags lifting them- 
selves far above. Beyond the head 
of the lake the view was closed by 
a broken line of mountains, of a not 
abie purplish grey and barren ap- 
pearance, seeming impassable from 
the lake side. The lake itself was 
calm, scarcely a breeze stirred its 
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dark expanse. Presently I heard 
the footsteps of my driver, who 
shortly joined me with basket and 
trowel for plants. Having no idea 
of finding anything very rare, I was 
agreeably surprised, on returning by 
a stream in the flat portion of the 
valley, to come suddenly upon a 
fine plant of the Osmunda regalis, at 
least five feet high, growing imme- 
diately within the water-course, and 
wearing truly a royal appearance as 
contrasted with more ordinary ferns 
around, I stood some time admir- 
ing the luxuriance and beauty of this 
relic of the noble flora of past eras of 
our land, when great tree-ferns and 
many tropical forms of vegetation, 
graced the landscape. This royal, 
or so-called flowering fern, is a noble 
plant, seen growing thus in its native 
wilds: and gives a pleasant feeling 
at having found so rare and choice a 
plant. I was soon searching the 
course of the stream, and presently 
found another Osmunda, taller and 
greater than the first, the top of some 
fronds abounding in the richly brown 
spore-cases, giving this fern so dis- 
tinctive an appearance. So we set 
to work to remove a plant: but it 
was no joke, so deeply went the 
roots into the bed of the stream. 
We accomplished it, however, after 
about twenty minutes: and if this 
fern lives beside the water in my 
garden at home, it will often remind 
me of Llyn y Cwm Bychan, and its 
old birthplace under the crags. 

I pass over the coach-drive from 
Portmadoc to Beddgelert, rich 
though it be in scenery, affording 
grand sight of Moel Wyn and atten- 
dant mountains. We will suppose 
ourselves arrived at the “ Goat,” 
Beddgelert, ready for any excursion 
which may turn up: off the beaten 
track, of course. The evening I got 
in was fine and gleamy: so, after 
some refreshment, I determined to 
attack old Moel Hebog, soaring 
west of the village, and mostly 
touched with cloud : for he is seldom 
ascended, and the view to me would 
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be altogether novel. I have rarely 
got my foot so quickly upon any 
primary mountain, after leaving the 
starting-point, as upon this Moel 
Hebog, the spurs of which come 
down right to the Beddgelert fields. 
I found it easy walking enough the 
first two miles, after which the steep 
front of the mountain had to be 
scaled slowly, with a few pauses, 
from rock to rock. It is really asto- 
nishing how one admires the views 
at such a time: they absolutely re- 
quire one to pause to appreciate 
them : not that we wish to resta bit: 
far from it. How smad/ the village 
looked, but how cozy, nestling be- 
neath those great barriers of rock! 
How many Welsh families were 
gathered aboutthe hearth of home—, 
let us trust in kindly fellow-feeling 
and in peace. A little more patience, 
a bit more stiff climbing, and I stood 
on the carn of stones on the top 
of Moel Hebog, at an elevation of 
2578 feet above the sea. 

‘The first thing which strikes one in 


such a viewas I had that evening is the 
brown, bony look of the great ridges, 
which lift their bare backs into the 
light and stand in severe ruggedness, 
as though existence were no child’s- 
play for them. Then we count the 
lakes visible: that evening | only 


sighted six that I could be sure 
about. ‘Then gradually we take in 
the several features of the prospects 
on different sides of our station: 
that evening Moel Wyn and Cynicht 
took the prize for bold outline and 
prominent defiance of storm: the 
latter mountain seen cleaving the air 
like a wedge. Snowdon wore his 
cap, but looked disdainful and _ iso- 
lated. Moel Siabod, my friend of 
six summers ago, stood strongly for- 
ward beyond the Gwynant valley : 
while Cader Idris and Plinlimmon 
lay farther off, and touched with 
cloud. Beyond Portmadoc, a wide 
sea-view lay below the eye, which 
followed the prospect round, until 
resting on a weird group of :moun- 
tains in the north-west, near at hand, 
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and some just below Hebog, re- 
markably bold incliff andravine. But 
the most magical effect that evening 
stood over Moel Wyn, where lay a 
long bank of soft grey cloud : above 
which rose a mass of cumulus cloud 
into the sunset, like some magnifi- 
cent line of Alps, rosy with the last 
gleams of evening, or in some parts 
lit up with a light like gold. It was 
a sight to stay one’s gaze and hold 
one specchless, had there been a 
companion near: so clothed with 
beauty, so rich, so soft, so full of 
the peace of sunset, those evening 
clouds aloft over rugged Moel Wyn! 

There came on a splendid gleam 
on the sea, far in the west, as the 
sun went down, leaving most of the 
heights dull, and solemn, and cold. 
A cloud rising out of Nant Penant, 
warned me it was time to be off: so 
I started down, taking a more south- 
erly spot for the descent, and having 
to keep to the crest of the mountain 
some three quarters of a mile, before 
finding a place less precipitous and 
where was less chance of an ugly 
fall. On the way, I found good 
tufts of the Parslev Fern (A/osorus 
crispus ), with several kinds of club 
moss: at the same time I greatly 
admired the colouring of the blocks 
strewn about, so rich were they in 
lichens and moss. Not long after- 
wards, I was enjoying the sound of 
many streams filling the air towards 
Beddgelert, in the quiet evening. In 
a little while the comforts of the 
“Goat ” hotel were all my own. 

It was rather amusing that evening 
in the coffee-room, as two Oxonians 
were dining very late, when a stout 
gentleman came in and walked about 
restlessly : evidently waiting for 
some person before dining. 

Waiter.—Y our friend not come in 
yet, sir? 

Fisherman.—No : he’s drowned. 

Waiter.—Not drowned, sir, is he ? 

Fisherman.—Never mind: he'll 
make a beautiful corpse. 

Oxonian.—Going in for salmon 
fishing, perhaps, 
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Fisherman.—Going in? fallen in, 
you mean : what right has a fellow 
fishing this time of night. 

Waiter.—Best time for salmons, 
sir: nine to twelve o’clock. Salmons 
always come up the river at night. 

Fisherman.—Well, I shall dine 
and be off to bed : as Sancho Panza 
says, “‘sleep is meat,” so I mean to 
take mine like a Christian. So the 
evening past on, while No. 39 
amused him elf fishing for salmon 
in the dark among the rocks of 
Aberglaslyn Pass, 

I was stirring betimes next morn- 
ing, and at half-past ten started with 
Robert Richards, as guide, to 
Cynicht mountain. The first part 
of the way lay to Llyn Ddinas and 
along its shore, so I shall not speak 
of this beyond saying this lake looked 
highly picturesque in its grand set- 
ting of work, as usual. Leaving the 
shore we struck up through a wood, 
where I saw a stone thirty feet up in 
the fork of a tree; and on emerging 
from which we had a good sight of 


the lake and mountain beyond. 
Presently we came to Gerynt slate- 
quarries, where a curious sight met 


the eye. In a semicircular sweep 
across a valley was a series of tall, 
square, and tapering towers of slate, 
some forty feet high: looking like 
some relic of Druidical times. But 
their use had been very matter-of- 
fact: having been erected to sup- 
port large wooden troughs to carry 
water to the works. They have a 
singular appearance as you first 
come across them, now the troughs 
are gone, and their object is not at 
first apparent. Just beyond these 
we came to a very pretty waterfall, 
tumbling off Cwm Celli lago, mak- 
ing three leaps, about fifty feet alto- 
gether, and displaying a pleasing 
effect of white foam and cataract 
between dark cloven rocks: an effect 
prettier, to my thinking, than that 


of the well-known waterfall at Llan- ° 


beris. Hence we struck up the 
wild stony hollow of Cwm Celli Iago, 
staying a short time to lunch by the 
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rock-strewn bed of a brawling tor- 
rent. How pure and fresh the air, 
how silent all, except the rapid 
stream and occasional bleating of 
sheep : how clean and richly colour- 
ed the lichens upon every rock! 
By and bye the way grew surprisingly 
steep, so that frequent resting was 
necessary, and gave us superb views 
of Snowdon, which in all its mani- 
fold ridges and ravines, its purples, 


.and browns, and greys, stood up to 


view across one valley, only four to 
five miles away! At ten minutes 
past two o'clock, I realised a wish 
often had, and stood upon the top 
of Cynicht. The narrowness of the 
ridge rather startled one, and the 
precipitous fall into the vast Cwm 
Croesor beyond: so steep was it, 
that for half a mile on either hand 
we could not see the bottom, though 
we sat immediately on the over- 
hanging ridge. But the view was 
grand: we seemed upon quite a 
pyramidal point, greatly uplifted 
above the deep Cwms sunk at our 
feet, while Moel Wyn just across 
one vast valley soared in majestic 
daring, with vastly rugged outline ; 
and Cader Idris, Aran Mowddwy, 
Plinlimmon, Moel Siabod, Manad 
Mawr, and many other mountains, 
all stood perfectly clear: with only 
Snowdon and the Glyder just capped 
with cloud. They who have been 
used to such districts will understand 
something of the noble scene, when 
I remark that I counted eighteen 
lakes. Across the rugged backs of 
sO many mountains, heaved into 
the air with a look of exhaustless 
power, purple glooms alternated with 
golden gleams, giving an effect of 
colour for richness and contrast 
quite unimaginable to dwellers on 
lowland plains only: and such as 
would be pronounced excessive if 
faithfully rendered on canvas. Down 
past Tremadoc came in a wide view 
across the sea. But the chief feature 
of this prospect off Cynicht, was the 
grand way the mountain reared it- 
self above the deep valleys, spring- 
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ing at one bound out of the Cwms, 
and coming up to the point we sat 
upon, in a series of jagged rocks, 
from the flatness of Traeth Mawr: 
looking down to which sandy flat, 
you looked over countless splintered 
points and crags, coming up more 
gradually from the north-west to 
break off and overhang the pre- 
cipices on the south-east: and all 
going away from us with a most 
rapid fall towards the south-west, 
along the ridge of the mountain. 
My fellow-traveller, the Oxonian, 
whom I met again at Capel Curig, 
remarked that “Cynicht seemed 
like the Matterhorn of North Wales :” 
a good comparison, as anyone will 
find when looking at it from the 
district below Aberglaslyn. 

As_ we rested behind the small 
carn of stones left by the Ordnance 
surveyors, I had a long chat with 
my guide upon the district generally, 
who told me, among other things, 
why Cwm Crcesor was so called: 
the meaning of Crcesor being, as 
nearly as he could translate,it, wn- 
lucky hour. It is said that in olden 
times a certain queen of this district 
had her army drawn up in line, ex- 
tending from near Beddgelert to 
this Cwm, in order to defend the 
pass through the country: and that 
she commanded the far end of the 
line, while her sons took the lead by 
Cynicht, when the enemy fell upon 
this portion of the army, and slew 
her two sons in this valley ; hearing 
which the queen exclaimed, “ Un- 
lucky hour!” Since which occasion 
the valley has ever been called 
Cwm Croesor, or the valley of the 
unlucky hour. 

So much for my guide’s tradition : 
in knowledge of the mountain and 
atmospheric effects and weather 
lore, I found him tolerably proficient ; 
especially in judging of cloud cover- 
ing the heights, “You see, sir,” 
said he, “after three o’clock the 
clouds get more, and the cap do 
come on again: sun drives off the 
cloud, you see, sir: but if plenty of 
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rain in the clouds, then clouds beat 
the sun: cloud and sun wont agree 
together. Now the cap do come 
lower down on top of Snowdon: we 
had better be going down, sir.” 

Whereupon down we went, after 
one more sweeping look all round: 
down by one of the steepest routes 
I ever passed: in fact, we had to 
look well ahead, and survey the 
ground, to get down at all: for I 
had elected to take the south-west 
ridge of the mountain to descend 
by, and was glad to take hold of 
rocks I passed between, several 
times on the way. However, with 
care and patience we got over the 
worst in about half-an-hour, after 
removing a fine root or two of 
Parsley fern ( AW/osorus crispus), and 
also of two sorts of rare moss, 
Looking up from below, it seemed 
almost impossible we had descend- 
ed by that way, so like a pyramid rose 
the sharp cone of Cynicht above us. 
On the way I stayed to watch a 
kite hovering: when Richards told 
me that when he was about twelve 
years old a kite fled at him several 
times on Snowdon, four or five times, 
and struck him about the head with 
his wings: it was in Cwm Llan, 
where the kite hada nest. Present- 
ly we came to more marshy ground, 
where the snowy heads of the cot- 
ton-grass were nodding in the breeze ; 
and not long afterwards regained 
the beaten track, along which we 
passed to Pont Aberglaslyn. 

The Pass of Aberglaslyn is so 
well known and so much on the 
beaten track, that I must dismiss it 
with one word of advice to tourists, 
many of whom think they have 
“done” Pont Aberglaslyn by simply 
riding through the Pass. Leave 
the turnpike-road, and walk down 
below the bridge on the Portmadoc 
road, get over the wall, and go 
carefully down to the bed of the 
river; you will find the view greatly 
improved. Then cross the bridge 
and go on the far or fisherman's 
side of the torrent, and sit dowa 
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close to the tumult and noise of 
water, or get right in the middle, 
and stay there at least half-an-hour, 
hearing the tone and looking well 
about you ; then the features of this 
wild spot will enlarge upon you, 
and come out in all their distinc- 
tion. So shall you make the gorge 
your own for life. 

Early next morning I was up and 
out along a narrow lane behind the 
hotel, where I sat some time on 
a gate, inhaling the invigorating 
breeze and looking about me on 
the mountain forms, or studying a 
square of the Ordnance Map I 
carried with me. It is pleasant to 
spy out a lonely lake in the Map, 
seldom visited perhaps, and plan 
out the route you purpose taking, 
all being well, to enable you to 
stand upon its shores for the first 
time. Many atime at home I had 
wistfully noted a considerable lake 
as lying under Moel Hebog on the 
south, in a wild district, but of 
which no mention whatever is made 
in three guide-books of mine. So 
that morning I resolved to go in 
search of this lake, called Llyn Ys- 
trallyn, And it so came about that 
I sat before breakfast studying the 
map. After enjoying my breakfast 
with a Beddgelert appetite, 1 start- 
ed off for Ystrallyn. There is ever 
a charm about taking a new road, 
and exploring a tract of country 
never before by our feet trodden: 
there is a delight in such cases 
about a first time, and expectation 
joined to curiosity imparts a piquancy 
to the peregrination which is not 
apt to be renewed on a second visit. 
When we think of it, there is some- 
thing wonderful, something solemn 
about seeing a place for the first 
time : there it has been, if a natural 
scene, the same since creation, or 
only slightly changed: many eyes, 
some of good men and women, have 
in those days of old looked out 
upon it and gathered the impression 
conveyed : we may have frequently 
heard of it, and believed in it as 
implicitly as we believe in a world 
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beyond the grave: but never before 
have we in our individuality, out of 
our own little life looked across it, 
or made it ours by reflection: so it 
becomes a grave matter when we 
sight fresh places and mingle in 
strange crowds, or stand alone with 
nature in her beautiful moods. 

I passed up through woods near 
to the “ Goat,” finally emerging on 
a hill-side, up which I wended a mile 
or more before finding a slight path- 
way, winding in and out, up the sides 
of Pen y Gaer, which would appear 
to have been the site of an ancient 
British fortress, or tumulus locality, 
judging by being written in old En- 
glish type on the Ordnance Map. 
Presently I had to descend into a 
cwm or mountain hollow, where bog 
is prevalent and the cotton-grass is 
plentiful, crossing which a long as- 
cent brought me, in about two miles 
more, to Bwlch Cwm Ystrallyn, which 
I knew would soon afford me a view 
of the lake. What a lovely morning 
it was, full of gleams between cloud- 
shadows, which, like joy and sorrow 
over life, painted the far mountain- 
sides and wide moorland around one 
in bold colouring! For effects of 
colour only, or light and shadow 
only, so marked in contrast, so much 
more striking than even in lowland 
countries, it is worth while to sojourn 
among the mountains. You get 
effects there never dreamt of at 
home, if your dwelling lies on the 
plains. The primary summits were 
yet in mist; and among them Cy- 
nicht, already gone into the category 
of old friends. As I rose higher, so 
appeared they to rise, over one an- 
other, until the mountain wealth of 
the region was spread out before 
me in all its richness and variety. 
On the grassy hill-side stayed I some 
time, to take to myself the bold fea- 
tures of the scene, more particularly 
the bold grouping of rocks about 
Moel Wyn and Cynicht, which form- 
ed a sight never tiring, as the line of 
ridges there cuts the sky in remark- 
able power. Passing on, I came pre- 
sently upon the crest of the Bwich 
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or pass, which revealed below me 
the level expanse of Llyn Ystrallyn 
in a hollow of the mountain, beneath 
the crags of Moel Ddu, on my left, 
and the steepness of Bryn Banog, on 
my right, while the great Hebog 
closed the hollow towards the north 
and west, his towering ruggedness 
yet having clouds creeping about, to 
give dignity to the scene ; in fact, as 
I sat there, in the delightful morn- 
ing, looking down upon the lake, 
stretching half a mile long, and blue 
with sky reflection, broken by one 
white boat, thin mists drew across 
the purplish grey crags of Moel Ddu, 
scarcely a stone’s cast from where I 
rested. Itwas not all rock and wilder- 
ness, however, for a large slate quarry 
lay just under my feet, and a row of 
cottages broke the bareness of the 
lower slopes of Moel Hebog, and 
gave a human interest to the valley. 
The water I saw was a thing of the 
last few days, shed by clouds upon 
those wild rocks around, out of the 
But the site of the 


far-travelling air. 
lake, how old! Formed when strong 
convulsions of earth grouped those 
mountains in loftier forms than now ; 
for tempest and frost over long time 
have worn down the rocks into softer 


lines. That old lake has seen mar- 
vellous changes of vegetation, of 
animal and human life, of heat and 
cold: could astonish us a little, I 
think, if able to relate all the won- 
ders it has witnessed in the olden 
time. 

After lying there some time, to 
cool myself and enjoy the view, I 
started down for Beddgelert, and on 
my way, stayed to regard the appear- 
ance of the pass of Aberglaslyn, 
when you look down into u from 
above, a view so extremely unlike 
the aspect of it from below. Upon 
those heights, seen from a little dis- 
tance, it seems but a rift among the 
rocks, wide at the upper end, taper- 
ing almost to meeting at the lower. 
But you are surprised how smad/ it 
looks, seen from above, amid the 
great broad mountains, when you 
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have vividly before you the grandeur 
of the pass, as usually seen in pass- 
ing through it. From above you 
comprehend it better, and take in 
its relation to heights around. How 
wonderfully fresh the air of this 
country, so pure and reviving, fit to 
invigorate a mummy, partaking that 
morning of the freshness of the sea 
(visible up on the Bwlch yonder), 
and of the rags of cloud that still 
hung about Hebog. 

Here I may say that the remark- 
able picturesqueness of this district 
of Snowdonia is due mainly, geologi- 
cally considered, to the intrusion of 
greenstone rocks of volcanic origin, 
and the overspreading of volcanic 
ashes, between and upon the old 
stratified beds of limestone and slaty 
character, and to the subsequent 
denudation of much of the softer 
rock, which removal has in many 
instances left us these grand and 
precipitous mountain forms. 

It forms part of the amusement of 
travel to note the various styles and 
manners we come across, and dis- 
cern traits of character and contrasts 
of demeanour in those we see for an 
hour or two. From the quiet corner 
of a coffee-room it is instructive, as 
well as amusing, to observe the con- 
trasts set forth in visitors who come 
in by coach, and sit down to a hasty 
luncheon. One may sometimes pick 
up an idea or two from strangers in 
this way. So it was that I watched 
the arrival of a coach from Caernar- 
fon with interest, as it drove up in 
style, covered with gentlemen in 
grey overcoats, and ladies in hats, 
and flying shawls many-coloured. 
How everyone about the place shar- 
pens upandtakes regard of the arrival 
of a coach, from any stray lad idling 
about to the quiet landlord, much 
used as fe is to its arrival. Even 
the comical old women, who seem 
perpetually sitting under the oak, 
before the hotel, knitting stockings, 
which they press upon you to buy, 
look up to see what is going on, and 
come forward to sell their produce. 
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After resting upon my walk to 
Llyn Ystrallyn, I mounted the after- 
noon coach for Lianberis. The 
scenery on that route is so well 
known, I must make no comment 
upon it here; but merely remark 
that the driver told me a gentleman 
and lady had to go with him once, 
when the weather was very stormy. 
The gentleman knew not what to 
do. So the driver advised him to put 
his wife snugly inside the coach, and, 
well-wrapt up, to sit outside. He 
did so; and as they came to the 
opening beyond Llyn y Ddinas 
(where you get in fine weather such 
a good view of Snowdon), the storm 
grew wild in thunder and lightning, 
making the hollows of Snowdon re- 
sound and echo fearfully, as flashes 
lit up the grandeur of the scene. 
The gentleman declared he would 
not have missed such an effect for 
anything, and was glad he took the 
coachman’s advice. How different 
such a time must make the place 
seem to what it did that afternoon, 
when a bright sun shed clearness 
and definition on the mighty but- 
tresses of Snowdon! We soon 
reached Gorfwsfa, where I got off, 
sending on my luggage to Llanberis ; 
for, as the day was clear and lovely, 
I resolved to explore the Alpine val- 
ley of Cwm Dyli, with the lakes of 
Llydaw and Glaslyn, by far the grand- 
est valley of Snowdon. So] started 
off at once along the little cart-road 
made for use of the copper mines, 
and was not long in reaching Llyn 
‘Teyrn, where the dimensions of this 
astonishing valley begin to grow 
upon you. After about another 
mile’s walk, I rounded a spur of 
rock, and came in sight of Llyn Lly- 
daw, stern and black, placed in a 
most grand setting of crag and pre- 
cipice, where the severe bones of 
Snowdon lie bare and bleached 
around. About the head of this 
great lake, more than a mile long,’ 
the dark cliffs of the Lliwedd stand 
like a mighty wall, seamed with long 
bands of white quartz that gleam 
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hke falls of water, and serrated along 
the top after a deadly fashion. The 
scene holds one mute: we seem 
placed in the very heart of the moun- 
tain, whose grim rocks bound us 
about, and seem ready to fall upon 
us, at so steep an angle do they go 
away into the sky. On other sides 
are the scarred cliffs of Crib Goch, 
of terrible ruggedness of outline, and 
the summit of Snowdon, called Pen 


‘ Wyddfa, soaring above all. From 


this deep ravine the very substance 
of Snowdon seems torn out and re- 
moved by old glaciers, leaving these 
bare precipices to attest its former 
bulk. Profoundly deep I supposed 
the lake, lying darkly green at only 
a foot or two from the shore, which 
then lay dry for several yards in one 
or two places, shewing the height of 
the water in flood. I crossed the 
lake by an ugly but useful cart-road 
made near one end. Turning to 
look across the water, I was struck 
by the singular disposition of the 
blocks of rock, in several instances 
placed in precarious positions, on 
smooth, sloping surfaces, where they 
could not have remained had they 
fallen from the cliffs. Then, also, 
the masses of rock about the lake 
were nearly all smoothened over 
and rounded, just as described by 
Professor Ramsay, and as found to 
have been under glaciers in the old 
Swiss valleys, where glaciers are now 
no longer. This rounded form is 
the more remarkable, because the 
great blocks and smaller stones, fal- 
len from the cliffs by the ordinary 
action of the air, are not so rounded, 
but for the most part very angular. 
One aspect forced itself upon my 
attention more than any other—the 
remarkably fresh look about the 
rounded rocks, the blocks perched 
on sloping or pointed surfaces, and 
the moraine masses at the outflow of 
the lake: they might have been so 
left yesterday, as far as all appear- 
ance went. Passing up beyond 
Llyn Llydaw, I stayed to admire 
a white torrent leaping down the 
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rocks that lead to Glaslyn, another 
lake, much smaller, lying imme- 
diately under the peak of Snowdon, 
and about 2000 feet above the sea, 
in a semicircle of tremendous cliffs. 
Whilst resting on the very steep and 
stony track that conducts to the 
summit, one perched block caught 
my eye, by its extremely unlikely 
position on the very edge of a slop- 
ing rock, where it looks as if a touch 
might hurl it into the lake. Yet so 
it must have remained for unknown 
thousands of years, since first let 
down gently by the melting glacier. 
From this place the scenery assumes 
its sternest and grandest character : 
the river crags of Pen Wyddfa, of 
Lliwedd, of Crib Goch, stand all 
about you in seemingly inaccessible 
steepness ; while the black lake, in 
its profound depths, adds to the 
severity of the scene. This, un- 
doubtedly, is the most sublime val- 
ley in all Wales, for savage rocks 
and wild, lonely grandeur. Strongly 
would I recommend the traveller to 
walk up into this Cwm Dyli, even 
without ascending to the summit of 
Snowdon, in order to stand in the 
track of the old glaciers, and see 
around the naked evidences of ice- 
action, combined with present atmo- 
spheric agency, and to look down 
into the dark lakes, cliff-bound and 
lone, reflecting gigantic precipices. 
After a stiff bit of climbing, over 
as stony a path as it is possible to 
imagine, I stood once again on the 
top of Snowdon, which was clear for 
about fifteen minutes, when clouds 
began slowly to creep about. Of 
the prospect I will say nothing here, 
having already spoken of it in a for- 
mer paper.' After waiting about an 
hour, I started down for Llanberis, 
and wish only to remai:: upon the 
effect produced just before I left the 
clouds, when the sunlight on plain, 
and rock, and lakes below, had a 
singular brightness, seen through 
openings in the clouds: you won- 
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dered how sunshine got there at all, 
until remembering that the clouds 
were only cast around the upper 
summit. As they swirled and ed- 
died, closed and opened, the defini- 
tion of rock and lake below seemed 
very sharp and firm, strong in colour. 
Not more than an hour and a half 
after leaving the top, 1 was down at 
the “ Padarn Villa,” having regained 
the dwellings of men, and got my 
feet on the beaten track. 

I had a solitary row on Llyn 
Peris that evening: nothing could 
be more peaceful than the lake, 
giving back the boundary heights 
and sky overhead, for the surface 
was well-nigh without a ripple. It 
was a good finishing to such a day 
as I had enjoyed, after the walk to 
Ystrallyn, that fine drive through 
Gwynant vale, and my walk over 
Snowdon. As usually we do in 
times of especial gratification, I 
longed for the presence of one or 
two friends, such as are like a 
second self, with whom to enjoy the 
scene, 

For the second time at this little 
hotel, I had to put up with a room 
in the roof: from their being full : 
they evidently knew I like summits. 
However, I was very well off for 
cleanliness, and slept as sound as a 
top. Moreover, my dormitory had 
this advantage, that I could open 
the skylight sort kind of window and 
stand part way out into the sky! 
Next morning I started for Capel 
Curig early: staying to walk up to 
some of the perched blocks so striking- 
ly placed about the pass, and espe- 
cially near Gorphwysfa. A driver 
from Llanberis told me that once 
he was driving five young fellows 
up, when, seeing one of the largest 
of those blocks seemingly tottering 
on a sloping rock, they said they 
would “run up and throw that 
stone down.” “Oh, they could 
easily do that :” “ Well, gentlemen,” 
said the driver, “I dont think you 





1 See ‘‘ Dublin University Magazine,’’ for June, 1870. 
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can.” But go they did, to find a 
rock some fifteen or twenty feet 
square, probably more (were it re- 
duced to regularity), and such that 
three times their number could not 
stir it. On returning they admitted 
their mistake. Verily that old stone 
has stood there too many centuries 
tobe so hurled down by a few pass- 
ing tourists. And I rejoice it is so, 
because the position and general 
appearance of these blocks arrest 
the eye at once, as quite unlike 
those of rocks fallen from sabove in 
the ordinary way now going on: 
these and the rounded surface of 
many protruding rocks will be 
studied by many people in days to 
come. 

Arrived at Capel Curig Hotel be- 
fore the visitors were stirring, I had 
the garden and lakes all to myself. 
On which lakes, properly called 
Llyniau Mymbyr, did I boat an 
hour in the calm clou ly morning: 
all silent, beyond cry of sheep on 
Moel Siabod, the cawing of rooks, 
and lapping of ripples against my 
trusty boat. Later on, I attended 
to my letters, and afterwards lunched 
off a leg of mutton, tender and good : 
a better never walked Siabod. Thus 
engaged I[ could yet hold a running 
conversation with my Oxford fishing 
friends, seen at Beddgelert, one of 
whom was now working at a water- 
colour drawing : and, moreover, note 
the arrival of passengers by the 
coach. There came in a party, 
worthy that expression: an old grey 
gentleman of ancient school, tall 
and deaf, with an immense white 
neck-tie, wound broadly round and 
round his long neck: then a fussy 
elderly female, who three separate 
times praised the pattern of the beer 
jugs, and then drank deeply of the 
contents ; next was a stout man in 
grey, wearing knickerbockers, whose 
attention was naturally slightly occu- 
pied with his wife, three little girls, 
and nurse and baby ! Fancy pioneer- 
ing the way through Wales for that 
little lot: entertaining, doubtless ; 
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and so pleasant to /ook after the 
luggage / As a set-off to these, was 
a clean-looking, neatly dressed little 
man, with grey overcoat and a small 
black bag : a compact, circumscribed 
sort of tidy little gentleman, very 
quiet, but whose few words were 
to the point. The grey stout pater 
familias, on returning once into the 
coffee-room from seeing after ‘ that 
bandbox,” brought the huge speak- 
ing-trumpet (generally outside the 
house), some five feet lung by eigh- 
teen inches wide at one end, and 
stepping up to the deaf old gentle- 
man, requested to know whether he 
played on the horn! So the time 
whiled away during an hour or two 
of heavy rain. When I had lunched, 
I borrowed. some leggings from the 
* Boots,” and started off with a 
square of the Ordnance Map, to 
discover for myself a large lake 
known to be lying up among the 
mountains on the other side of the 
Llugwy valley. 

There is a satisfaction of a high 
order in thus occasionally leaving 
the ways of men, straying from the 
beaten road, in a solitude that is 
not lonely (so to speak), where we 
know that for hours to come nothing 
shall greet the eye but the beauty of 
natural forms, nothing the ear but 
musical sounds of the wilds. What 
a set-off against Oxford-street is the 
broad rock-strewn moor, voiceless 
but with short note of the wheat-ear 
or curlew, or the soothing tone of 
streams! A man is none the worse 
for thus at times withdrawing him- 
self into the wilderness, during a 
solitude that is not lonely. 

Guided by the accurate Ordnance 
Map, I struck up the moorland at a 
point about a mile on the Bangor 
road, past a farm called Tal y Waun, 
continuing along a faint cart-track 
that soon became small by degrees, 
leaving me rather puzzled how to 
keep the right direction. How still 


the upper fenceless moor, where 
pretty wheat-ears flew about me, try- 
ing to draw me away from their 
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nests: birds whose light - brown 
wings and white backs one does not 
often see! Then, again, came cur- 
lews, wheeling and crying intheir wild 
sea-gull-like manner. Suffice to say 
that a walk of three miles from 
Capel Curig brought me to a great 
depression between two high moun- 
tains: which, as I approached, in- 
dicated something coming, and 
quickened my steps for the view 
which presently I obtained of great 
Llyn Cawlyd, lying fully in sight for 
a mile and three quarters in length 
by a third of a mile wide, filling up 
the lower angle formed at the meet- 
ing of two long mountain ridges, 
that lay parallel to each other, very 
barren and rocky, destitute even of 
asingle shrub. No mean elevations 
these : that on the left of the lake, 
called Pen Llithrig y Wrach, being 
no less than 2623 feet above the 
sea: and the opposite cliff seemed 
not much lower. From side to 
side reached a great grey cloud, like 
a roof. Beneath lay the long narrow 
lake, darkly green, and apparently 
of profound depth close to the shore. 
On the south-east, the shelving cliffs 
come down into the lake, a little 
after the manner of the Screes at 
Wastwater, in Cumberland. As I 
walked along one steep shore, the 
better to appreciate the extreme 
wildness of the scene, a great black- 
looking bird of the hawk tribe swept 
past out of the cloud, leading me to 
ponder on the strange animals that 
would come down to drink of the 
lake, in vastly remote ages. In one 
point this Llyn Cawlyd differs from 
nearly all lakes I have seen: in not 
having a flat space at its upper end 
formed by silting up from mud and 
sand carried by streams; for so 
nearly surrounded is the head of 
this lake by the rocks, no long flow 
of any stream falls into it: certainly 
not more than two or three hundred 
yards. Consequently the size of 
this lake is scarcely contracted since 
its first formation. I should observe 


that this isthe third lake for size in 
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North Wales : coming next to Llyn 
Tegid, at Bala, and Llyn Peris, at 
Llanberis. I must not linger more 
in describing this untamed pool, 
which for wild isolation and remote 
grandeur I can strongly recommend 
to any lover of the mountains. 

The next morning I was moving 
early, knowing I had a long distance 
to travel before evening, and de- 
sirous of making the most of my 
time. By seven o’clock I was off 
on a lake-hunting expedition, again 
trusting to my map for direction. 
At the junction of the Llanberis and 
Bangor roads, I struck off up the 
mountains by a narrow path, passing 
under the broken rocks of Clogwyn 
Mawr, and leading in and out, over 
rock and through boggy flats, for 
three miles, with scarcely an indica- 
tion of the way, which had a method 
of dividing here and there into two 
or more sheep-tracks, so that I was 
left to be guided by map only as to 
the genera direction I must take. 
It is not always very pleasant to be 
doubtful which of two faint paths to 
follow, knowing how soon they will 
be widely asunder, and that one only 
can bring you on your way. How- 
ever, the greater satisfaction when 
you find you are right. By large 
stepping-stones I crossed one most 
watery flat, encircled by hungry-look- 
ing rocks, a level tract that must 
once have formed a small lake. 
At length I came toasteep descent, 
which led me into a pleasant culti- 
vated valley, with farmsteads repo- 
sing on the bottom, and cattle graz- 
ing in the fields, The change was sud- 
den and agreeable, as I passed down 
an exceedingly steep hill, making 
my way to a farm, where (by the 
map) I could see was a road. Com- 
ing upon a girl tending cattle, I 
asked the name of the farm: a shake 
of the head told she had no English. 
“Crafnant Llyn?” said I, pointing 
to a sheet of water down the valley. 
“Yes,” she replied at once. With 
that I quickened my step and sped 
away for another mile, when I rested 
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on a hill-side to survey the scene. 
I was in a fine valley, about two-and- 
a-half miles long by nearly a mile 
wide, with its head turned round 
about with grey craggy rocks in a 
semicircular sweep, like the broken 
ramparts of some Titanic castle, 
below which were the useful mea- 
dows I had crossed in passing on to 
the lake called Llyn Crafnant, a 
beautiful sheet of water, a mile long 
or thereabouts, bounded on each side 
by a line of mountain, partly clothed 
with wood, and on my opposite 
shore, having two long cascades 
gleaming down the rocks. Down 
the lake lay a small island, shewing 
darkly on the shining water, which 
broke into white waves at my feet. 
Altogether it was a lovely scene, 
more beautiful than Cawlyd, but less 
wild. 

Time would not permit me to stay 
long, so I walked over Mynydd 
Daulyn, and reached the southern 
end of another lake, called Llyn 
Geirionydd, about as large as Craf- 
nant, and with scenery somewhat 
like it, but not placed in so grand 
a setting of rock at the head. I fear 
it suffered by contrast that morning, 
as away from Crafnant we should 
deem it an attractive pool. With 
fewer farmsteads on the banks, it 
has a bold line of shore on the west, 
and is notable as possessing in for- 
mer times the residence of Taliesin, 
a famous British poet, upon its shore, 
and now has Bedd Taliesin at its 
northern end, disputed with other 
spots as being the grave of the ta- 
lented man. Leaving Geirionydd, 
I passed up to another wild moor, 
abounding in peat seen here and 
there, stacked for winter use of the 
few dwellers thereabouts. A mile 
of stiff walking placed me beside two 
men labouring at building a shep- 
herd’s cottage, with whom I ex- 
changed greetings: one of them came 


from Mold, in Flintshire, so we had ° 


a word or two about that old town, 
and Moel Famman. Then I made 
my way across the moor, following 





a stream among the peat, which led 
me to another lake, a small one this 
time, called Llyn Bodgynwydd, 
placed on the comparatively level 
moor, and in no particular way in- 
teresting, except as the seat of silence, 
and the haunt of herons and rare 
birds. A little beyond this lake I 
got a sweeping view down into the 
richly-wooded valley of the Llugwy, 
winding its way to the greater valley 
ofthe Conway. As a marked con- 
trast to what I had just seen, these 
valleys looked kindly and pastoral, 
more friendly to man. Down into 
that Llugwy valley I sped fast, by 
a steep road through pleasant woods, 
agreeable to the eye after the fence- 
less moor, until at last I stood on 
the bridge spanning the tumultuous 
river, and got my feet once more on 
the great Holyhead road. 

Here a word or rwo on the causes 
of the remarkably bold character of 
the scenery of Snowdonia, including 
the finest portions of North Wales, 
and taking in these long lake-con- 
taining hollows between the moun- 
tains. This picturesque irregularity 
of surface is due mainly to the fact 
that the prevalent slaty rocks of 
Lower Silurian and Cambrian age, 
of which the district largely consists, 
have been in far geological times 
“rolled into great curving lines,” 
and interstratified with volcanic 
ashes (hardened into felstone and 
porphyry); besides having been 
greatly modified by interjected vol- 
canic rock (greerstone trap), often 
found to have branched out in oppo- 
sition to their general stratification. 
The wavy lines of mountains thus 
formed, originally so much higher 
than at present, have been rendered 
more abrupt and precipitous by un- 
equal disintegration,consequent upon 
unequal density of consolidation. 
Hence the crags that so picturesquely 
overhang so many valleys, as about 
Llyn Cawlyd and Llyn Crafnant, 
which district Professor Dr. Ramsay 
says “consists of a kind of undu- 
lating table-land, intersected by val- 
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leys and lakes, rarely visited by the 
tourist, some of which are mere reedy 
pools, while others, such as Llyn 
Geirionydd and Llyn Crafnant, are 
’ of larger size, and possess a pastoral 
beauty almost peculiar to themselves 
in North Wales.” 

That same afternoon I started for 
Corwen on the top of the coach, 
of which journey nothing must here 
be said, as I was upon the beaten 
road, the great Holyhead road, the 
whole way. I may, however, allude 
to an incident at Caernarfon, told 
by my friends of the back front seat, 
as an Irishman might say. It ap- 
pears a night or two before several 
young fellows, staying at an hotel 
there, were rather annoyed by the 
waiter turning off the gas above the 
billiard-table at eleven o’clock, and 
by other ways of the waiter. So 
they waited till the people of the 
place were gone to bed: then they 
began. That night they collected 


all the trays and put them in the 
refrigerator ; hung the spittoons on 


the hat-pegs ; suspended top-coats 
and boots from the chandeliers ; 
turned all the pictures with their 
faces to the walls; collected most 
of the visitors boots and mixed them 
up into a miscellaneous heap, with 
the numbers all rubbed off; turned 
out jugs and glasses; reversed the 
chairs and tables ; and, in fact, 
“played old boots” with the place: 
then went off to bed and lay late 
next morning ! 

After dining at Corwen with my 
pleasant companions. of the coach, 
I took train to Bala the same even- 
ing,and was soon comfortably housed 
at the ‘‘ White Lion” hotel, familiar 
from two previous visits. By half- 
past seven next morning I was out, 
and at a remarkable quarry in the 
Bala slaty beds, where, over a con- 
siderable area, great pillows of rock 
are left to support a roof inclining 
downwards and in the direction of 
the lake. The wavy lines along this 
in several parts are peculiar, and 
look like ripple markings left by the 
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waves of an ancient sea - beach, 
After one of the best breakfasts ever 
set before me, I started away to 
explore the valley of the Hirnant, 
going over the railway by the station, 
and on to the pretty hamlet at Pont 
Rhiwaedog, scattered about the two 
Streams that flow under the bridge 
and unite just below. Plas Rhiwae- 
dog is a very old mansion, where it 
is said Llywarich Hen, the celebrat- 
ed Welsh poet and prince, retired 
after his defeat in a severe battle 
fought near here with the Saxons. 
Rhiwaedog means the “Bloody cliff,” 
and the name of the hamlet Rhos y 
Gwaliau, the “‘ Meadow of woes :” so 
it seems probable some severe battle 
really was fought here. The scenery 
for the next three miles is very 
beautiful, following the course of the 
river Hirnant, which flows over a 
rocky bed between lofty hill-sides, 
clothed with wood from top to ‘ 
bottom, and frequently hiding the 
bed of the stream which you can 
hear brawling in the bottom. At 
Aber Hirnant, where two valleys 
and streams unite, the combination 
is very charming, and to my mind 
as pretty as most of the scenery 
about Bettws y Coed, so lofty are 
the curving wooded slopes sweeping 
to the Hirnant, and so picturesque 
the bits of prospect you get both up 
and down the valleys. I followed 
the stream nearest the west, as far as 
a farmstead called Maes yr afallen, 
where the good man of the house 
directed me into a pathway leading 
over the mountain, then asked me 
in, and gave me a glass of pure milk 
in truest hospitality. Following the 
narrow track (lost several times, and 
dividing in a perplexing manner, into 
sheep-runs) I came out on to an 
upper moor—one of the most trying 
places to com: across on the moun- 
tains. Broad, ind of course fence- 
less as far as tl > eye can reach, the 
narrow sheep-paths were the only 
ones visible, and worse than none. 
From this upper moor three or more 
dells began to descend in very little 
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runnels of water: which dells I 
knew would end in great valleys 
far below, separated from each 
other by many miles of difficult 
country. At first there came over 
me rather a perplexed feeling, at the 
possibility of taking a wrong valley. 
And, moreover, it was so cloudy just 
then, I could not tell just where the 
sun was. So I held a council of 
war, and first put down a little pocket 
compass I carried, to let it settle, 
then drew out an Ordnance Map, 
placing it in position. Undoubtedly 
the great lake lay there, and that was 
the valley I had to follow. So down, 
over miles of moor and bog, rock 
and stream, with two herons flying 
after me some distance, uttering 
their cry of alarm: down, through 
moss, and heather, and rushes, with- 
in sound of the curlew’s note, while 
crossing and recrossing the tumbling 
stream: sheep, and wind sound, 
and bird cry, nought else for the 
ear. 
I should say I found several rather 
rarekinds of ferns and mosses and bog 
plants about Aber Hirnant and the 
moorland, roots of which I brought 
back with me for home culture. 
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Coming, after a few miles, to more 
habitable regions, I addressed a lad 
in a field fenced off the moor: “ Dim 
Saesneg” was all his reply. When | 
travelling in howsoever wild a coun- 
try, always fasten gates after you, 
my friend, and speak kindly to any 
man, woman, or child you meet, if 
you speak at all: much good often 
underlies the rough exterior of the 
Welsh peasant. 

‘Arriving at Llangower, and passing 
on towards Bala a little way, I left 
the road, and sat me down on a 
bank, resting my back against a tree. 
The whole of Llyn Tegid lay before 
me, whereof the waves had a plea- 
sant murmur, as they crested over 
and broke upon the pebbly shore. 
A long time rested I so; it was like 
realising a happy dream. 

Upon the shore of Llyn Tegid, 
my reader, we will say farewell for 
a time, hoping to meet again in 
some charming corner of old Wales. 
And now my faithful brown quill 
can rest awhile, after recording a 
few rambles off the beaten track : 
a Welsh quill, used in sketching 
Welsh scenery. 

F. G. S. 
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f AM FETTERED TO THE GROUND. 


ILL were it, to detail the mani- 


fold anxiety and, I had almost said, 
misery of the next two months. 
What with legal consultations, cor- 
respondence with the opposing side, 
drafting of pleas, and all the endless 
minutiz and chicanery of a lawsuit, 
I found my time so much occupied 


as to be unable to see Lily very 
often. She, poor girl, found her 
abode in Mr. Viking’s house very 
uncomfortable after the outbreak of 
my aunt’s wrath, and, were it only 
on that account, would have hailed 
our marriage with gladness. I 
thought it better,on every account, to 
defer it until after the approaching 
trial should be over; and it was 
accordingly fixed for the Friday be- 
fore Whitsunday. 

In spite, however, of my multi- 
farious cares, I did not desert the 
Temple. Its learned walls oft wel- 
comed me within the portal, and 
never failed to recruit my drooping 
spirits, to restore my exhausted ener- 
gies. Each day the stately pleasures 
of philosophy asserted; their pro- 
tagonism in more and more soul- 
exalting strains ; and, elevated from 
the common level of griefs and 
turmoil by these noble influences, 
I experienced a growing serenity 
which bade fair to render me supe- 
rior to any evil that might betide. 
Then, too, it was that, amidst the 
enchanting realms of metaphysics, 


I descried a region of surpassing 
splendour whose atmosphere, redo- 
lent from afar of tranquillity and 
happiness, invited me with resistless 
glamour to enter its precincts, and 
to while away my life in the enjoy- 
ment of that which by fostering the 
brightest energies of my soul, should 
prepare me to occupy a lofty posi- 
tion in the next phase of my exist- 
ence. Beauty it was which thus 
attracted me ; and in the contempla- 
tion and knowledge of Beauty I 
began to discover that elixir which 
has since been to me of such inestim- 
able service. No longer did I 
remain ignorant of the source of 
that pleasure which had so often 
possessed me: I began now to 
understand the laws by which it 
operated, and to appreciate the 
divinity of its nature. Hence- 
forward the world, both matter and 
mind, bore to me a new aspect, 
and afforded the occasion of an 
enjoyment most refined and ex- 
quisite. 

At the same time, whilst thus 
seeking and obtaining a solace for 
the mind, it must not be supposed 
that I had any cause to view the 
future with gloomy anticipations. 
From the pleas which had been 
given into court we learned that 
my cousin intended_to dispute my 
father’s will upon three distinct 
grounds ; first, the insanity of the 
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testator; secondly, the informality 
of the attestation, the witnesses 
being interested parties ; and lastly, 
forgery. Of these, the first and last 
we knew to be absurd; but the 
second was the cause of some 
doubt in the mind of Sir Crosse 
Kwestyun, who was retained with 
Mr. Pirplecks to appear for me. It 
seems that there existed, and still 
exists, a statute which declares all 
legatees and creditors to be incom- 
petent witnesses, and therefore the 
signatures of Mr. Druitt and Martin 
Dawes, who were the witnesses to 
my father’s will, might be open to 
question.’ We, however, trusted that 
so pure a technicality as this would 
have no weight with the court, and 
we felt confident that a judgment 
based thereupon would be reversed 
on appeal. 

I still continued to visit my uncle, 
having discovered that neither he 
nor the other members of his family 
were in anywise connected with the 


extraordinary step taken by Charles. 
The latter they had none of them 
seen since leaving Rickerston, and 
beyond a few hurried notes brought 
down from London by Tom Little- 
more, they had heard nothing of him 


or his movements. It was, indeed, 
commonly reported that he had re- 
signed the Rickerston incumbency, 
but whether this was true or not 
none could say. Mr. Viking might, 
of course, have learnt all that could 
be wished for, but, strangely enough, 
that gentleman had of late much 
altered in his habits. Whereas, he 
had before been frequently absent 
from home, he now seldom quitted 
the house, and seemed no longer to 
have so many objects to engage his 
attention. Nor did he interest him- 
self in the affairs of the district, as 
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was his ancient custom ; and, alto- 
gether, to my great surprise, I found 
him suddenly leading a most quiet 
and retired life. Yet he seemed not 
quite at his ease; a nervous irri- 
tability, to which he was before a 
stranger, having affected him, toge- 
ther with an air of watchfulness and 
of strained attention, as of one who 
fears the proximity of some enemy. 
The thousand pounds which I had 
promised on the night that I received 
the first letter from my lawyer, I had 
duly lent to him, and I sometimes 
fancied that his anxiety might be 
connected with the success of Dr. 
Project’s scheme, which from all ac- 
counts was markedly succeeding. 

Here I care not further to 
linger. I hasten forwards to the 
period which I felt convinced was 
for me to terminate triumphantly, 
and which should usher me to the 
loved presence of Lily. 

The morning of the trial arrived, 
and calmly I proceeded to the court. 
Upon entering I was somewhat op- 
pressed by its dingy aspect, and by 
its gloomy windows, situated just 
underneath the ceiling ; nor did the 
presence of a few feebly-important 
officials, some barristers with wigs 
innocent of powder, and gowns 
slovenly falling from their shoulders, 
and a slight sprinkling of those non- 
descript people who form the habitual 
public of the ecclesiastical courts, 
serve to render the scene more cheer- 
ful. Everybody and everything, in 
fact, wore an air of decrepitude and 
faded gentility, which resulted in 
impressing the spectator with a con- 
viction that the slightest approach to 
hilarity would be the very height of 
imaginative indecorum. 

Having shaken hands with Martin 
Dawes and his daughter, and having 


The statute to which he refers 


was repealed by the 25 Geo. II., c. 6, and was therefore inoperative at the time of 


which he writes. 


But although this later act (itself repealed by 1 Vict., c. 26) rendered 


the attestation of /gatees admissible, and established the competency of creditors, it yet 


referred the (rustworthiness of the latter to the decision of the court. 


It was this point, 


I suspect, which occurred to Sir Crosse Kwestyun, and to which Mr, A. alludes, supra 


zt infra.—¥v. 
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exchanged a friendly greeting with 
Ned Harner and the other witnesses 
who had been summoned to give 
evidence in my behalf, I sat down 
beside Mr. Clench, and waited for 
the opposing side to appear. In 
a few minutes Mr. Clench nudged 
my side and said, ‘“‘ There’s Aytpens 
just coming in with Dr. Twiste;” and 
a moment afterwards he added, in 
a tone of alarm, “Good Heavens! 
can that be your cousin leaning on 
Littlemore’s arm?” Roused by this 
exclamation, I turned my eye in the 
direction indicated, and remained 
quite overcome by surprise. It was 
indeed the Rev. Charles Viking ad- 
vancing towards the seat beside his 
solicitor, but so changed did he ap- 
pear that I could hardly believe my 
senses. His tall form was as up- 
right as ever, but much thinner ; 
while the heaviness of his step, and 
the evident pressure of his hand 
upon Littlemore’s arm gave a record 
of much bodily or mental suffering. 


This record was corroborated by his 
pale cheeks, and by his hollow eyes, 
which glanced round the court 
hastily, and, as it seemed to me, 


timidly. It was only when he met 
my gaze that he seemed to recover 
aught of his old stern and proud 
look; but even then, as with a 
haughty gesture he took his seat, the 
fire in his eye extended not to his 
cheeks, so deadly white. 

I knew not how to account for so 
great an alteration, and was busily 
seeking in my mind for some cause, 
when the usher of the court an- 
nounced the judge’s entry. Sir 
Justly Poyse was one of the brightest 
ornaments of the British Bench. 
Venerable for his years, he was yet 
conspicuous for the vigour of his 
body and the activity of his mind, 
so that in him was found the happy 
combination of a varied and exten- 
sive experience with immense intel- 
Jectual power. And in saying this, 
I am pleased to have had the oppor- 
tunity of bearing my testimony to the 
worth of a judge who will long be 
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remembered as one of the noblest 
men that ever wore the ermine. 

And then the trial commenced. 
At first it was uninteresting enough, 
Dr. Twiste opening my cousin’s case 
in the driest and most technical of 
styles. But when the witnesses were 
called into court the aspect of affairs 
greatly changed, Mr. Littlemore 
conducting the examination in chief 
with immense ability, while Sir C. 
Kwestyun, on my behalf, displayed 
no less acuteness in the cross-exami- 
nation. Martin Dawes and many 
old acquaintances of my father were 
brought forward to testify to his 
eccentric mode of life, and physi- 
cians of repute were summoned to 
prove that the injury of which my 
father had died must have infallibly 
affected his brain. Then, too, there 
were witnesses to prove that my 
father was indebted both to Mr. 
Druitt and to Martin Dawes, a point 
which my counsel were unable to 
rebut, trusting rather to the learned 
pleading of Mr. Pirplecks when the 
turn of the defence should come. 

So the morning rolled on. [I sat 
unmoved beside Mr. Clench, listen- 
ing calmly to the questions of the 
lawyers, the replies of the witnesses, 
the scratching of pens, and the buzz 
of the spectators. The atmosphere 
of the court seemed to forbid all 
violent emotion, and the patient yet 
keenly-observant expression of the 
judge’s countenance harmonised well 
with the spirit of the place. Even 
the dusty and faded red curtains 
that drooped down on either side of 
the bench appeared to be endowed 
with a special power of symbolising 
endurance and immobility. ‘The 
only thing in the whole court which 
revealed the slightest trace of ardent 
life was my cousin’s face ; and this, 
with its bitter air of triumph, under- 
laid, however, by some mysterious, 
restless fear, often flitted before my 
gaze like a dim figure in the back- 
ground of a vision. Yes, I woke 
not to the reality of what was passing 
around me. I saw, indeed, and 
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heard; but my mind was rather 
occupied with dreams suggested by 
the objects that met my senses than 
by these objects themselves. Chiefly, 
I remember, I reflected upon the 
unhappy perversity with which men 
constructed the fabric of their happi- 
ness, choosing for its material the 
transient phases of matter rather 
than the perennial attributes of 
mind ; and most clearly I perceived 
that the highest mode of content 
was only to be obtained by Philo- 
sophy. 

At length the court adjourned for 
a few minutes ; and when the judge 
had left to take a little refreshment, 
Mr. Clench conferred eagerly with 
Sir Crosse Kwestyun and Mr. Pir- 
plecks. Presently he returned to 
me, saying, with a radiant face— 

“ Allow me to congratulate you, 
Mr. Arcles. The universal im- 
pression is that your  cousin’s 
case is untenable. Our cross-ques- 
tioning has completely upset the 
first plea of the opposite side; and 
Pirplecks has ferreted up a case 
which will effectually dispose of the 
second. There only remains the 
question of forgery, and this, by the 
bye, has not yet been touched upon ; 
but when it is, the production of the 
original document will be enough to 
secure us the victory ?” 

“Upon what grounds do they 
assert it to be a fabrication?” I 
asked. 

“Can’t say. Never met with so 
strange a case in my life. Why, 
we've got ten times as much proof 
as we want. ‘There’s Mr. Dawes 
himself to swear to his own signa- 
ture, while hundreds will do the 
same for those of your father and 
Mr. Druitt.” 

Just then the judge returned, and 
the trial was at once resumed. ‘The 
interval which had elapsed seemed 
to have infused a little fresh spirit 
into the proceedings ; and for the 
first time a general interest began to 
be evinced. Martin Dawes was 
czlicd into the witness- box, and 
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Mr. Littlemore, addressing him, 
asked— 

“Are you well acquainted with 
your own handwriting, Mr. Dawes ?” 

“Certainly, sir,” replied the little 
barber. 

“Do you think you could detect 
an imitation of your signature ?” 

“Ves ; I am sure of it.” 

“Then,” continued the lawyer, 
handing to Mr. Dawes a piece of 
parchment rolled up, with the excep- 
tion of a small portion. “is that sig- 
nature your own ?” 

Martin looked carefully at it, and 
then boldly raising his head, ex- 
claimed—-“ Yes, it is!” 

“Very good ; and now let me ask 
you whether this is your’s also ?” 

With an air of surprise the barber 
looked at this second document, and 
then said— 

“Well, I don’t know where you 
got it from or what it is; but I can 
surely swear that I wrote it.” 

“And this, too?” asked Mr. 
Littlemore, producing a third docu- 
ment. 

* Ves,” 

“ And this ?” 

A gleam of satisfaction flitted 
across Martin’s face as he exclaimed 
—No; that’s none of mine. IJt’sa 
pretty good imitation, but it won’t 
deceive me, though.” 

“ That will do, Mr. Dawes. 
may stand down.” 

The interest of the audience was 
now fairly roused. All felt that some 
important result was the object of 
these mysterious proceedings; and 
their speculations were in nowise 
diminished by my cousin suddenly 
rising and leaving the court, with an 
expression of pain on his blanched 
cheek and tightly-compressed lips. 
But when one of Mr. Druitt’s clerks 
was called, and interrogated with 
respect to his old master’s signature, 
in the same manner as Martin had 
been regarding his own, the curiosity 
seemed to extend to the counsel who 
appeared for me, and even to the 
judge. Presently the clerk deck red 
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that a document which was shown 
him contained but a forgery of Mr. 
Druitt’s signature, whereupon he was 
allowed to stand down. 

Then an expert was called, and 
was shown several specimens of my 
dear father’s writing, which he was 
requested to examine with great 
care. Having done this, Mr. Little- 
more presented him with one of the 
partly rolled-up documents and 
sail—- 

“ Now, sir, please to compare this 
signature with the writing which has 
been shown you, and tell me if, in 
your opinion, it was executed by the 
same person.” 

“It was not,” said the expert. 

“Thank you. We shal! not re- 
quire your services any farther,” 
replied Mr. Littlemore; and then, 
turning to the judge, he added 
—‘“This concludes my case, my 
lord. It is the alleged will of Mr. 
Arcles which the last three wit- 
nesses have declared to be a for- 
gery !” 

The most death-like silence reigned 
for a few moments after the astound- 
ing statement. Then a loud hum of 
surprise burst forth, which, however, 
was speedily repressed by the ushers ; 
and Sir Crosse Kwestyun, starting 
to his feet, demanded to see the 
document which was put forth as my 
father’s will. This was shown to 
him, and an officer from the will- 
registry was called to prove that it 
had been brought to the court in his 
custody, and that he had taken it 
from its place of deposit at Leigh- 
bury. 

Daunted but not despairing, my 
counsel proceeded with my case. 
Mr. Pirplecks, in an able speech, 
demolished the pleas of insanity and 
incompetency of witnesses, so that 
unless this unexpected difficulty had 
presented itself my triumph was 
se:ure. Summoning up his best 
energies and his quickest wit, Sir 
Crosse Kwestyun called witness after 
witness, and laid the will before them, 
in order to establish the authority 
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of its execution and attestation ; but 
although some were doubtful, and 
would express no decided opinion, 
yet none could declare that the sig- 
natures were genuine. Martin Dawes, 
indeed, swore that he well remem- 
bered a will being made by my father 
on his deathbed, and that he was one 
of the witnesses ; but he remained 
firm in the conviction that the docu- 
ment now produced was not the one 
that he had attested. The fact, too, 
of a will having thus been made was 
strongly corroborated by the general 
testimony of the servants at Rumble- 
ton Hall, and others who had been 
cognisant of the fact; so that the 
mystery grew deeper and deeper, as 
the case proceeded. 

At length, Sir Crosse Kwestyun, 
with consummate talent, concluded 
my case. In one of the most bril- 
liant and logical addresses that it has 
ever been my good fortune to hear, 
he pointed out the absurdity of sup- 
posing that a forgery could have been 
committed. He called the attention 
of the Court to the fact that a will 
had been made under the alleged cir- 
cumstances; for no cross-examination 
by the opposite side could shake this 
evidence. He also bade them con- 
sider the provisions of the will 
which was upheld as genuine ; how 
consistent they were with the cha- 
racter of Mr. Arcles and with the 
position of his relations; and how 
great an improbability attended the 
supposition that a fabricated will 
would display so great a regard for 
justice and benevolence. As for 
the doubts which had been ex- 
pressed regarding the execution and 
attestation, he had to point out that 
Mr. Arcles being so near death, 
might well have written in a style 
somewhat different to that which he 
usually employed; that Mr. Druitt 
was dead, and so could not be called 
to prove the authenticity of his own 
signature ; and that Mr. Dawes, in 
the agitation of attending the death- 
bed of one whom he so revered, 
would hardly be a better master of 
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his pen than of his feelings. Finally, 
he hoped that the Court would not 
see fit, on the strength of such 
vague and probably mistaken evi- 
dence, to alter a disposition of the 
Arcles property, so unmistakeably in 
accordance with the principles of 
equity, and the wishes of the tes- 
tator. 

Sir Justly Poyse took half-an-hour 
to consider his judgment, and then, 
coming into court, announced that 
he had decided for me, as far as the 
pleas of insanity and invalid attesta- 
tion were concerned ; but that, with 
respect to the alleged forgery, he 
must admit my cousin’s petition. He 
remarked, that he could not ignore 
such strong and direct evidence as 
had been produced upon this head, 
and which was further borne out by 
the fact that the signature of the tes- 
tator, instead of being weak and 
trembling like that of a person in ex- 
iremis, was firm and bold. He, 
therefore, decreed that the alleged 
will should be upset, and that the 
former one, in favour of my cousin, 
should be admitted to probate. 

I should not have been human had 
this judgment produced no effect 
upon me. I gazed round the dingy 
court, and then through the yellow 


WHEN Littlemore left the court he 
found my cousin waiting for him. 
The friends greeted one another 
heartily, and then walked arm-in-arm 
down the street. 

“Well,” said the lawyer, “you 
were right. We beat them upon the 
very point you said we should. But 
how the deuce came you to know 
that the will was a forgery ?” 

“T think I told you soon after 
my accident at Rickerston, that I 
had strong grounds for suspecting 
its authenticity. I’m not at liberty to 
state what these grounds were, the 
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windows at the sky outside, which 
could be dimly discerned, and I felt 
a mournful sensation at my heart, as 
though all brightness and gaiety had 
suddenly been snatched from me. 
Ere, however, I could fathom my sen- 
sations, Mr. Clench came up to me, 
and, grasping my hand, said warmly— 

“ Courage, my friend. We'll ap- 
peal to the Lords, and all will yet go 
well. What do you say, Sir Crosse ?” 

The counsel thus addressed, re- 
plied—“ At present I can venture 
no opinion, Mr. Clench. Iam com- 
pletely staggered by the strange turn 
the case has taken. Just as we had 
it in our own hands, too. I hope my 
client will give me credit for using 
my best exertions in his favour.” 

“T am, indeed, grateful to you, 
Sir Crosse,” I returned, “for the 
able manner in which you conducted 
my case ; and, like yourself, I can at 
present offer no opinion upon the 
prospects of further litigation. But 
pray excuse me if I now leave you: 
I feel as though I must walk by my- 
self in the fresher atmosphere outside 
the court. 

I saluted my friends, and went 
out to meditate upon the vicissitudes 
of fortune, and to seek for the con- 
solations of philosophy. 
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matter being one of confidence : but 
the result has proved that I was well 
informed.” 

“Yes, that’s true enough; but 
why another will should have been 
substituted for the one that it seems 
was really made is a puzzle to me. 
Surely, the devil must have had a 
hand in it !” 

Charles’s face grew, if possible, 


_ whiter than before, and his voice 


trembled as he replied— 

“ believe with you that the devil 
did have a hand in it.” 

Littlemore regarded his friend 
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with a puzzled expression of coun- 
tenance, but said nothing. ‘They had 
now reached St. James’s Park, and, 
enteting, they proceeded, as it were, 
by mutual consent to a bench under 
some trees, and seated themselves 
there. For a long time neither spoke, 
Charles being too deeply immersed, 
in thought, and Littlemore amusing 
himself by watching the various 
groups that passed to and fro. At 
length the clergyman turned hastily, 
and grasping the arm of his friend, 
exclaimed— 

“T’ll give it up.” 

‘Give what up ?” returned Little- 
more, smiling in a _ bewildered 
manner, “I’ve asked no insoluble 
riddle.” 

“T’ll pursue the attempt no fur- 
ther,” continued the other, gazing 
with a fixed look, not a his friend, 
but, as it were, ‘trough him, at some 
far-distant object. “ It has cost me, 
Tom, foo much already.” 

There was a mournful emphasis 
in the last sentence which fell 
strangely upon Littlemore’s heart. 
He seemed to experience the sen- 
‘ations of one who looks on a tomb 
in some ancient church, and wonders 
what tales of mystery and horror are 
there enclosed. With as much calm- 
mess as he could assume, he re- 
plied— 

“Surely, Charlie, you’re not talk- 
ing of this will business !” 

“T am.” 

‘What ! Give up your just rights, 
and .the fruits of so much anxiety 
and-expense, for you are right in say- 
ing that the cost has been great!” 

Charles bit his lip, sighed, and 
said nothing. 

“ And then,” resumed Littlemore, 
“how the deuce will you be able 
to execute your intention of cutting 
‘out that taut and trim, A 1, from 
the protection of the Arcles bat- 
tery, unless you intend to make 
use of the means which Provi- 
dence or the devil has thrown in 
your way ?” 

The clergyman rose hurriedly from 
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his seat, and passed backwards and 
forwards for a few minutes. Then 
he returned to his friend, and said, 
in a fierce tone— 

“Look you, Tom! That girl 
shall be mine, though I be damned 
for securing her. All care I will fling 
to the winds, and irresolution—ay ! 
remorse, if you will—shall never 
thwart my purpose. I'll talk no 
more of surrendering Rumbleton 
Hall. I’ve obtained it ; whether by 
hook or by crook, it matters not; 
and the devil himself shan’t wrench 
it from me !” 

So saying, he resumed his seat ; 
and Littlemore was about to reply, 
when he caught sight of something 
in the distance, which made him he- 
sitate and change colour. Then, 
turning to his friend, he said— 

“I’m glad to see you show such 
pluck, Charlie ; I wish, though, you’d 
excuse me just now. I have some 
very important business to execute, 
and unless I leave you at once, I’m 
afraid I shall be late. Good bye, old 
fellow : we meet at Philippi.” 

With this, Mr. Littlemore saluted 
Charles, and darted off in the direc- 
tion of Buckingham Palace. Before 
reaching, however, the open space in 
front of that building, he turned into 
a side walk, looking anxiously before 
him as though he expected to see 
some one, and descrying in the dis- 
tance the figure of a young lady, he 
hastily made his way towards her. 
Save for their presence, the walk was 
quite solitary, and as the sound of his 
footsteps drew near, the lady turned 
round to ascertain from whence they 
came. Immediately a burning blush 
suffused her cheek, and Littlemore, 
rushing up to her, threw his arm 
round her unresisting waist, exclaim- 
ing :— , 

“Elsie, my darling, so I have at 
last met you ‘” 

With a charming little pout, she 
replied, “ Yes ; but why didn’t you 
call to see me before. We've been 
three days in London, and you've 
completely absented yourself.” 
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“Oh! Iwas obliged to do that 
because you were witnesses on the 
side opposed to my client, and it 
might have injured his cause if I had 
been known to have held any com- 
munication with you. I can assure 
you, though, that I was this morning 
upon the point of forgetting my fo- 
rensic sobriety and dignity, when I 
saw you looking so graceful and 
pretty in the court, and had to con- 
tent myself with the most distant of 
nods. Let me make amends for it 
by this kiss, darling.” 

Cupid, looking out from the shrubs 
that bordered the walk, never beheld 
a salute more tenderly given or more 
modestly received. 

“ But why did you run away in 
such a hurry when the trial was 
over?” continued Mr. Littlemore. 

“Because,” returned Elsie, ‘father 
was so overcome by the judgment, 
and by his share in bringing it about, 
that he at once retired to his room 
at the inn, where I left him a short 
while ago in the most gloomy and 
testy state that I’ve ever known him 
to experience. He seemed to wish 
to be by himself, so I thought I would 
come to take a stroll in this beautiful 
park.” 

“H’m,” was the only response 
that Littlemore made. They then 
walked on for a little way, each hap- 
pily conscious of the other’s presence, 
but influenced by different emotions. 
The soft light which beamed from 
Elsie’s eyes, the dancing blood in 
the fair cheek, the elasticity of her 
step, all shewed that she was at that 
moment the bright child of Nature 
and of Love ; while the sweet glances 
which she occasionally stole at her 
companion, and the gentle pressure 
of her hand upon his arm, pleasantly 
betrayed the secret of her thoughts. 
With Mr. Littlemore, however, it was 
different. True: the presence of 
Love revealed itself in his every fea- 


ture and gesture; but there lay a. 


gloom upon his brow which, com- 
bined with a nervous twitching of his 
lips, seemed to indicate that some 
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subject of moment and anxiety per- 
vaded his mind at that instant. 

It was not long before Elsie per- 
ceived this. “‘Tom!” she said— 
prettily embarrassed by her own bold- 
ness—“ you look as if you had some- 
thing to trouble you. Is it so, 
dear ?” 

He looked into her face, hesita- 
ting. ‘Then, as if suddenly deciding, 
he replied—“ Do you recollect the 
letter I sent you just before I went 
to York ?” , 

“ Ah, ‘Tom, how could I forget it ?” 

“Tn that letter I mentioned that 
when I returned to London, I would 
make arrangements for our union. I 
have now been back more than a 
month, and have seen you several 
times. Are you not surprised, Elsie, 
that I have made no allusion to the 
subject !” 

“If I were I should 
you,” she replied, simply. 

** How is that ?” 

“ Because Love cannot exist with- 
out Trust.” This, with a blush so be- 
coming, that Littlemore was com- 
pelled to kiss the glowing cheek. 

“T am now,” he said, “ about to 
explain to you the position in which 
we stand. It is, Elsie, my highest 
hope, my noblest aspiration, to win 
such a station in life as shall secure 
to you the honour and dignity you 
deserve. But, in order to do this, it 
is indispensable that I should care- 
fully observe, even while despising 
them, the regulations of what is 
termed society ; and in the profession 
which I have adopted, one of the 
principal means of success is a cor- 
dial reception in the fashionable cir- 
cles. If, then, I were to take any 
step which should render this recep- 
tion impossible, I should at once de- 
stroy my prospects of advancing our 
mutual fortune. You follow me?” 

Whilst he was speaking, the ex 
pression of Elsie’s face had gradually 
changed to one of alarm. Sighing, 
she signified that she had understood 
Littlemore’s observations. 

“ Well, then,” he continued, “so 
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strongly is society swayed by the 
most absurd prejudices, that if it 
were once known I had married 
you, neither your beautiful face nor 
your pure soul would avail to save 
me from that exclusion which would 
prove fatal to my hopes. My mar- 
riage, Elsie, would, in fact, be my 
professional ruin. 

“You see, then, the difficulty of 
my position. For myself I care not 
an atom: I would marry you to- 
morrow, and would think the felicity 
of dwelling by your side cheaply 
purchased by the loss of fortune and 
of fame., But for you—the only 
being in the wide world that I oz 
—oh! how I dread to be unable to 
place you in the seat of honour! 
‘There are but two ways in which 
this obstacle to our union can be 
overcome. One is, to defer our 
marriage until such time as my 
position is sufficiently established to 
enable me to brave the prejudices 
of society with impunity—but this 
can hardly be before the expiration 
of some years from the present time, 
and I am loth to remain separated 
from you for so long a period ; the 
other is, for our marriage to take 
place at once, but for it to be kept 
secret until the time has arrived 
when it may harmlessly be made 
public. This latter plan it is which 
to me seems dictated both by Love 
and Prudence. What is your opinion, 
Elsie ?” 

He ceased, and looked anxiously 
at the maiden’s perplexed coun- 
tenance. There, disappointment, 
doubt, pride, indignation, and love 
were visible by turns: but he felt 
convinced that the plain and straight- 
forward manner in which he had 
stated his case could not fail in pro- 
ducing the effect that he desired. 
It was so: Elsie’s simple mind was 
unable to avoid yielding assent to 
the reasoning of her lover, of him 
whom she esteemed nobler and 
wiser than all else on earth ; and 
as the course he suggested appealed 
also to her Love, small chance was 
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there that Pride could gain a victory 
over so strong a combination of sen- 
timents and emotions. 

“Tom,” she said, at last, pale and 
trembling, ‘I think you are right.” 

The cloud faded from Littlemore’s 
brow, and his eye sparkled with its 
ancient brilliancy, as he took Elsie’s 
hand in his own, and replied — 

“* My dearest girl, how can I ever 
thank you sufficiently for the noble 
conquest you have, for my sake, 
made over yourself? Then, you 
consent that our marriage should be 
private ?” 

Elsie made no reply. 

‘*‘ Answer me, darling,” he conti- 
nued, “and, in acceding to my 
request, show the noble unselfishness 
of your love.” 

A flush mounted to Elsie’s coun- 
tenance as, lifting her head with 
conscious dignity, she exclaimed— 
“T consent!” and then threw herself 
on Littlemore’s shoulder, murmur- 
ing, “Oh, Tom! it is of you alone 
that I think.” 

Presently, however, she drew her- 
self up with a start, and said quickly, 
** But my father must know of it.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed her 
companion, somewhat impatiently ; 
and then, as if in apology, he added 
—‘“TI mean it would be unwise to 
mention the matter to Mr. Dawes.” 

“ Why ?” asked Elsie, with a look 
of astonishment upon her face. 

‘“ Because,” replied Littlemore, 
“ those feelings of—pardon me the 
expression — somewhat antiquated 
punctilio with which he is imbued 
would, I fear, induce him to with- 
hold his consent to anything that 
involved secrecy.” 

* But as his opinion would, by 
your own showing, Tom, be dictated. 
by a nice sense of honour, surely 
it would be the only correct one to 
adopt ?” 

“Nay, you hardly see the point 
towhich I am alluding. The punc- 
tilio which would influence your 
father would be something more 
than a sense of honour: it would be 
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partly a desire to brave the world 
-and hurl down a defiance against 
the dictates of society. No one can 
.admire this spirit more than I do; 
but surely it is better to temper it 
with prudence, otherwise it degene- 
rates into bravado—sincere, maybe, 
but foolish. Remember, an honour- 
able course is not necessarily a head- 
strong one.’ 

Elsie looked puzzled, and I have 
no doubt she felt so. The argument 
of Mr. Littlemore was evidently un- 
.answerable, and yet she experienced 
an instinctive reluctance to do aught 
that should seem in any way akin to 
a desertion of her dear father. After 
the lapse of a few moments she made 
another attempt to reconcile these 
impressions. 

“But, Tom,” she said, “ if you 
were to explain the case to father in 
your kind, clear way of putting 
things, I am sure he would see that 
you were right, and would agree with 
you.” 

The barrister stopped abruptly, 
and, striking his breast, exclaimed,— 

“Am I a coward, Elsie ?” 

She looked at him with amaze- 
ment, and then replied, 

“No! Why do you ask so strange 
a question ?” 

“You are mistaken,” returned 
Littlemore—“ I ama coward. There 
is something I fear—something I 
dare not encounter. It isnot death, 

-or mere physical danger that I shun 
with horror: it is the risk of losing 
you, the elixir of my life. When you 
.ask me to leave the decision of this 
matter in your father’s hands you 
.ask me to attempt that of which I 
am incapable. My whole soul re- 
volts at the thought of thus jeopard- 
ising our happiness.” 

He uttered these words with so 
much heartfelt emotion that Elsie 
was staggered. Doubtingly, almost 
despairingly, she exclaimed : 

“Then what is to be done ?” 

“Oh, that issimple enough. We 
must first be married, and ¢hen tell 
your father of our plans. He will 
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accede to them when once he sees 
such a course to be inevitable.” 

“ But,” urged Elsie, modestly crim- 
soning to the very tips of her ears, 
“ father must know of our marriage, 
for the wedding will take place from 
his house.” 

“That is not necessary,” returned 
Littlemore. “I will have everything 
in readiness, unknown to your father, 
and then when I communicate to 
you the notice that we shall agree 
upon, you can easily . 

“ Elope ?” cried Elsie, with flash- 
ing eyes—“‘run away ?—desert my 
poor, loving father, and the dear old 
home and my walnut tree, where— ? 
Oh, Tom, Tom! how can you be 
cr—cruel enough to propose such 
a thing? How could you think I 
would do it ?” 

Thus saying, she placed her hands 
before her face, and bursting into 
a fit of tears, sat down upon a seat 
that was near. Littlemore remained 
standing, and watched the agitated 
frame of the fair girl for some time 
without speaking. A frown sat dark- 
ling upon his brow; his lips were 
tightly compressed ; and in his eyes 
there lurked a fire which betokened 
that beneath his easy and nonchalant 
exterior was a nature of no small 
resolution and inflexibility. Pre- 
sently, while a peculiar and, as it 
were, inexplicable smile played over 
his features, he said, with a low and 
softly-modulated voice, but in tones 
so pathetic as to be well-nigh 
broken : 

“T little thought, Elsie, that | 
should so soon hear from your own 
lips the recantation of that confession 
by which a few minutes ago you 
gladdened my whole being, or that 
the test of love with which you your- 
self furnished me would so shortly be 
applied.” 

He paused here to note the effect 
of his words. Elsie still sat with 
her face hidden in her hands, but her 
tears no longer flowed so rapidly. 
Doubt and trepidation seemed to 
have taken the place of grief, and, 
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though sobbing, it was evident that 
none of those words, in their gentle 
pathos, escaped her. 

“My darling,” continued Little- 
more, in accents still more tender, 
“* Tlove you still, and as an earnest 
of my affection, I entreat you to 
allow me to imprint one last kiss 
upon your fair cheek, ere I say, 
‘ Good-bye.’ ” 

Instantly Elsie’s sobbings ceased. 
Her hands fell from her face, and 
were pressed spasmodically upon her 
bosom. She gazed wildly at Little- 
more for a moment, and then, spring- 
ing to her feet, she grasped his arm, 
exclaiming, in an almost suffocated 
voice : 

“* Good-bye ?—good-bye ? — what 
—do you mean ?” 

With a piteous and heart-rending 
sigh Mr. Littlemore replied, “ Alas ! 
you cannot wish me to remain near 
you, as you no longer love me.” 

“No longer Jove you ?” repeated 
Elsie, half-mechanically and bewild- 
ered, “I—I—do not understand, 
Tom.” 
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“T willexplain. You do not /rust 
me ; and, as you yourself said, where 
there is no trust there is no love.” 

“ But I do trust you.” 

“Nay. It is distrust alone which 
renders you unwilling to accede to 
the arrangement I propose.” 

No longer did Elsie look bewild- 
ered. There beamed on her coun- 
tenance a glorious light, as of a sun- 
beam breaking through the clouds 
that overshadow the storm -tost 
ocean, and withdrawing her hand 
from Littlemore’s arm, she raised it 
to heaven, exclaiming in melodious 
accents : 

“* May He, who is Love, be witness 
of the trust which I repose in you. 
I am your's, Tom: do with me as 
you will.” 

She stood statue-like a moment, 
and then was fast-embraced in her 
lover’s arms, A fresh smile flitted 
over Mr. Littlemore’s features, equal- 
ly inexplicable with the former 
one. 


XIIL 


I AM CONSOLED BY A PHILOSOPHER AND BY A MISTRESS. 


On leaving the court I went to my 
rooms at the inn, and was agreeably 
surprised to find that I possessed 
sufficient calmness for the discus- 


sion of a good dinner. I then 
adjourned to the theatre, and was 
vastly entertained by the perform- 
ances of “‘ King Lear” and Colman’s 
“Jealous Wife,” so that when I 
retired to bed I found no difficulty 
in getting to sleep. 

My dreams that night were of 
the pleasantest. Merry-makings at 
Rumbleton Hall under the aus- 
pices of Mrs, Lily Arcles, and 
scenes of Love alternated with co- 
ruscations, so to speak, of Philo- 
sophy. But when I awakened to the 
sad reality of my existence, I felt 
oppressed, and an irresistible long- 
ing seized me to once more behold 


the face of Lily and the home of 
my childhood. I was not supersti- 
tious, but, at the same time, I did 
not consider the phenomena of the 
mind as being simpler and more 
palpable than those of nature ; and, 
therefore, I felt indisposed to utterly 
disregard this mysterious impulse, 
which in ancient times would certain- 
ly have been deemed ominous of 
disaster. I accordingly despatch- 
ed a note to my lawyer, requesting 
him not to appeal against the judg- 
ment which had been pronounced 
the day before, unless fresh and 
effectual evidence was to be had; 
and then ordering a post-chaise, I 
started immediately for Merring- 
ham. 

Soon the busy streets gave way to 
the quieter roads of the suburbs, and 
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these in their turn to the open 
country. It was one of those 
glorious days at the end of spring 
when an English landscape is, per- 
haps, at its perfection of brightness 
and life. ‘The wide expanse around 
me, from the verdant hedgerows 
near at hand to the bosky hills in 
the distance, seemed to pulse with 
quick, gay life: the fragrant atmo- 
sphere and the clear blue sky over- 
head, served but to exhilarate the 
spirits : sweetly and merrily floated 
forth from bush and tree the innocent 
carroling of the pinioned race ; and 
here and there the musical tinkle of 
a sheep-bell lent_an additional charm 
to the scene. In spite, however, of 
this affluence of beauty, I sat, I am 
ashamed to confess, gloomily pen- 
sive. Do whatever I would, I could 
not chase from my mind the thought 
of hopes frustrated, of aspirations 
destroyed. The apathy, rather than 
serenity of the preceding evening 
had now quitted me, only, though, 
to leave in its place a growing 
melancholy ; and as the chaise roll- 
ed rapidly along, I felt that at each 
instant I plunged more deeply into 
the shade which overcast my pros- 
pects of the future. 

It were profitless to dwell upon 
the incidents of the journey. Suffice 
it to say, that just as the setting sun 
was touching the horizon, I entered 
the avenue which led to the princi- 
pal entrance of Rumbleton Hall. 
The red light fell mournfully upon 
the fantastic outlines of the building, 
and streamed in so subdued and 
sombre a fashion through the thick 
foliage of the quaint elms which 
formed the avenue, that it seemed 
as though the Spirit of Sorrow had 
taken possession of the place. 


I gazed upon the sky : its azure depths 
Cried mournfully ‘* Farewell”.—the earth 


below 
Remurmured with a piteous sigh ‘‘ Fare- 
well.” ; 
The leafy groves around, the drooping 
flow’rs, 


The perfumed evening breeze, all mourned 
** Farewell.” 
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* * * * * 


Just as the chaise drove up to the 
door I heard a most extraordinary 
noise proceeding from the stable- 
yard on the right. Shouts, scuffling, 
barking, and exclamations of anger 
in every gradation of the gamut, 
surged through the air in a strange 
medley of sound ; so that I could 
not but imagine it to be the result 
of some very direful proceeding. I 
accordingly leaped out of the post- 
chaise, and, running to the gates of 
the stable-yard, pushed them open. 
A sight more remarkable than the 
noise greeted me. Standing on the 
seat of my gig was Ned Harner, 
furiously gesticulating and address- 
ing a group of people at the top of 
his voice. The audience was com- 
posed of my two stable-boys, some 
men from the village, and Nancy 
Gliston and John Millow, who was 
holding in his powerful grasp a some- 
what dissipated young gentleman. 
This individual seemed to be the 
cause of the prevailing excitement ; 
for not only was it obvious that Ned 
Harner was engaged in denouncing 
him, but the applause of the audience 
also took the form of energetic de- 
monstrations of hostility against him. 
Nor was this confined to those im- 
mediately present ; Plato, the grand- 
son of my original favourite, strained 
at his chain vigorously, and barked 
as though he would have liked to 
have made the acquaintance of the 
stranger’s shins ; while from a stair- 
case window of the house I saw 
Betty Pritter smiling a grim approval 
of what was going on. 

My presence was not observed, 
and, somewhat taken aback by those 
mysterious proceedings, I remained 
standing at the gate to observe what 
their issue might be. I was not kept 
long in suspense. Hardly had I 
observed the features of the scene, 
when Ned roared out, pointing with 
an air of superb disdain at the pri- 
soner, “ You all see it’s no use try- 
ing to reason with him. ‘The horse- 
pond’s the only philosophy he'll ever 
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understand. Let’s show him the 
way to it.” Then, leaping down 
with wonderful agility, the little man 
bounced forward, and, making a 
spring at the stranger’s collar, he 
commenced to haul him off in the 
indicated direction, John Millow and 
the other spectators delightedly 
assisting. Just at that moment a 
sudden gust of wind blew to the 
gate where I was standing, and ere 
I could again open it a triumphant 
roar, together with a cry for “‘ Mercy !” 
and a loud splash, gave an assurance 
of Ned’s threat having been carried 
into execution. I immediately pulled 
the gate open, and making up to the 
crowd round the horse-pond, I seized 
Mr. Ned by the neck, and ex- 
claimed— 

** What’s all this about, you mur- 
derous rascal ?” 

All eyes were instantly turned on 
me, and a boisterous “ Hooray! 
here be the squire himself !” thrilled 
through my heart. As for Ned, the 
joyful expression of his countenance 
exceeded ail description, and abso- 
lutely dancing for delight, he replied 
to my question— 

* Ay, call me what you like, Mas- 
ter Richard, but as sure as my name’s 
Ned Harner, I won’t see you wrong- 
ed. My philosophy’s a bit sounder 
than that, I warrant you.” 

“Yes, that it be! Hooray!” re- 
sponded the crowd, in a chorus. 

In the meantime, the unhappy 
victim of Ned’s “ philosophy” had, 
with difficulty. emerged from the 
pond, and, emboldened by my pre- 
sence, rushed up to me, exclaiming 
in a furious tone, and pointing to 
Ned— 

“T demand, sir, the dismissal of 
that man who has incited this boorish 
crowd to violate the majesty of law 
in my person.” 

The ludicrous contrast between 
the grandiloquence of the young gen- 
tleman’s words, and the forlorn ap- 
pearance which he presented, all be- 
draggled, as he was, with wet, and 
ornamented with patches of mud and 
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duckweed, so tickled my fancy, that, 
instead of replying, I burst into a fit 
of laughter. ‘This being taken up by 
all around, seemed to add to the 
ducked one’s indignation, for he 
thus proceeded :— 

* You, too, insult me, then? You 
approve this offence against the ma- 
jesty of law? By the soul of the 
Lord Chancellor, I’ll proceed against 
the whole lot of you for assault and 
battery.” 

“lak care we doant gi’ thee soom- 
thin more to proceed against,” shout- 
ed one of the stable-boys in the rear. 

“ Silence !” I exclaimed, raising my 
hand. ‘Then, turning to the ducked 
one, [ added, still, however, smiling— 
“ Before adopting any course so 
dreadful, perhaps your legal majesty 
will explain the reason of this step 
which has been attended with such 
lamentable results as regards your 
personal appearance.” 

“Here, I'll explain!” said Ned, 
whom I had now liberated. ‘“ ‘This 
fellow comes down from London, 
and tells us a cock-and-bull story as 
how you had lost the trial with Par- 
son Viking, who’s going to the devil, 
mark my word. And then, not con- 
tent with trying to bamboozle us, he 
pretends he’s come to take posses- 
sion of the Hall—yowr Hall —where 
good Squire Arcles died!” Here 
Ned paused a moment to gulp down 
his rising indignation, and a sympa- 
thetic murmur from his auditory 
showed that he well interpreted their 
sentiments, Then continuing —‘‘Oh, 
come to take possession of the Hall, 
are you?’ says I, in the calmest 
manner possible, for I shouldn’t be a 
philosopher if I wasn’t calm. ‘Yes,’ 
says he, ‘ I’ve been deputed to do so 
by Messrs. Sics and Aytpens, soli- 
citors of the Rev. Charles Viking.’ 
‘Viper, you mean,’ [ answers, and 
then calls John Millow, and a few 
others that had got together and fol- 
lowed this fellow from Merringham, 
So we brought him into the yard to 
have a quiet talk in the open air, 
when all at once he lost his temper, 
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and swore he wouldn’t go back to 
London and apologise to you. Then 
I reasons a bit, and considers what’s 
best for cooling a man down; and, 
the pond being near, we just popped 
him in. That’s what he’s making all 
this fuss about.” 

There was a twinkle in Ned’s eye 
as he gave this account of the catas- 
trophe, which indicated no little sa- 
tisfaction with himself for having 
devised so ingenious a method of 
teaching politeness to lawyer’s clerks, 
I listened, however, quite gravely, 
and then turned to the unhappy 
stranger, saying— 

“Ts this so ?” 

“No,” hereplied, “I came in the 
civilest manner possible, stated my 
mission, and was about to take pos- 
session, when that monstrous abor- 
tion there (pointing to John Millow) 
and the rest of these infuriated 
savages rushed on me, and, without 
more ado, ducked me in the horse- 
pond. As for that little ruffian being 
calm !—Bah !—why he was the most 
rabid of the lot! And his philo- 
sophy, too!—twaddle! But I'll be 
revenged on you all! We'll see 
whether there’s a law in England, or 
not, and whether its majesty can be 
outraged with impunity !” 

Here, Ned, who had been twitch- 
ing impatiently while the lawyer’s 
clerk was speaking, lost all control 
over himself, and rushed forward ex- 
claiming, “I’m blest if he ain’t 
threatening the squire to his very 
face. Let’s give him another dose, 
boys !” 

A hearty assent resounded from 
all sides, and, in another moment, 
the majesty of law would have 
again reposed amongst the duck- 
weed, had I not stepped in front of 
it, and shouted— 

“ Hold, my friends! I can allow 
no more ducking! This man is but 
endeavouring to do his duty !” 

Immediately, every foot paused, 
and the eyes of all were turned, first 
on each other, and then on me. 

* Yes,” I continued, in a voice 
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which trembled, in spite of myself, 
“the trial has been decided against 
me, and I have no longer a home. 
For your sakes, my kind friends, I 
regret it.” 

The remembrance of the scene 
which ensued will never fade from 
my memory. Tears sprang to the 
manly eyes around us, each in turn 
pressed forward to wring my hand, 
and vow that I should be reinstated. 
Sorrow and gladness struggled to- 
gether in my bosom: sorrow that I 
should be compelled to leave the 
home and friends of my youth, and 
gladness at the thought that I had 
succeeded in winning so many hearts. 
Ah, how sympathy elevates the 
soul! how gains the giver by the 
gift ! how rich in fortitude the re- 
cipient becomes! 

I expostulated with the lawyer’s 
clerk, and recommended him to 
take up his abode at the “ Lion and 
Lamb,” seeing that the naturally ex- 
cited condition of Ned and his com- 
rades precluded me from assuming 
the responsibility of their actions. 
He saw the propriety of acceding to 
my suggestions, and I accordingly 
sent him back to Merringham in 
the chaise which had brought me 
from London. 

This done, I retired to the Temple, 
there to ponder over my probable 
future. Sad, alas! in the vernal 
twilight, was the aspect of that room, 
haunted by so many memories of 
my youth, and now to be forsaken, 
perhaps, for ever! I went to the 
various shelves, taking down here 
and there a loved volume, and turn- 
ing over its pages to snatch a last 
fond glimpse of the passages which 
had so long ago impressed me with 
their beauty. As I did so the spirit 
of my father seemed to hover near, 
breathing in my soul sweet counsel 
of resignation for the present, and 
hope for the future ; so that, gradu- 
ally, I felt the tumult in my bosom 
subduing, and that ineffable calm- 
ness which philosophy alone can 
give, returning. At length, I came 
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to Sterne’s immortal Tristram 
Shandy, and happening to open it 
at the story of Le Fevre, I sat down 
to read, while yet the evening light 
was sufficiently strong. 

Scarce. had the first few sentences 
floated gently to my soul, like some 
summer zephyr playing upon the 
traveller’s wearied brow, when I 
heard a low tap at the library-door ; 
and, bidding the visitor enter, Ned 
Harner made his appearance. He 
stole in almost on tiptoe, as if afraid 
of disturbing me ; and his spare fea- 
tures bore an expression of melan- 
choly gravity, which made the gray 
locks, that yet clustered thickly 
round his bald crown, seem whiter 
than I had ever before observed 
them to be. In his hand he carried 
a bag, small, but apparently of great 
weight, and, placing this carefully 
upon the table, he said— 

“TI beg pardon, Master Richard ; 
but I’ve come to see if I can comfort 
you up a-bit. Lord knows as how 


I don’t feel very cheerful myself, but 
then, I’m a bit of a philosopher, and 
can bear things easier than most ; so 
I hope I can be of some service to 


you. To think how the wheels of 
life do wibble-wobble on their axle- 
trees, to be sure! Here I’ve served 
you ever since you was a baby, and 
all to see you upset by that ruffian 
of a parson! Lord, Lord!” 

I extended my hand to the honest 
little man. He took it, after care- 
fully wiping his own upon his 
trousers, and shaking it warmly, 
added— 

“T hope I ain’t intruding, but I 
should mortal like to hear, Master 
Richard, how all this come about. 
Perhaps if I knew how the coach 
was lying, I could think of some 
way of getting it on its wheels 
again.” 

I could not refuse his request, so, 
asking him to be seated, I gave him 
a brief account of the case which 
had terminated so disastrously to 
my interests. As I proceeded he 
grew much excited, and when I had 
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finished, he exclaimed, slapping his 
knee vigorously — 

“* It’s my opinion, sir, as how 
them lawyers have spavined the 
whole case. Why, everybody knows 
poor Squire Arcles made his will just 
before he died, and left the Hall to 
you; as how could he help doing 
it? Depend upon it, there’s foul 
play somewhere !” 

“T don’t like to say ‘hat, Ned,” 
returned I; “but I’m certainly 
puzzled to think how it was that the 
will came to Zook so much like a 
forgery. I know well enough that 
it wasn’t one ; but, at the same-time, 
I'll do the judge the justice to say 
that I myself couldn’t have sworn 
to any of the signatures. I’m not 
at all dissatisfied, Ned, with the sen- 
tence as such: no other could have- 
been given consistently with the 
evidence ; but what does bewilder 
me is to account for my cousin 
having formed, or pretended to form, 
any suspicions at all respecting the 
authenticity of the will.” 

“Ah, he’s a deep ’un; but the 
cunningest gets to the length of his. 
tether at last. I hope, though, 
you're not going to let the matter 
drop, sir?” 

“’m afraid I must, Ned.” 

** Don’t say that, Master Richard. 
Let me give you a bit of my philo- 
sophy, which I’ve often found very 
good: Never drop the reins on your 
horse’s neck until your dead certain 
you're riding to the devil. That 
means, you should always hold on 
while there’s the shadow of a doubt 
left. But, look here, sir,” pointing 
to the bag on the table, “in that 
bag’s a little trifle which I’ve saved 
up; and, beside that, I’ve got a 
little money in the fun’s. I hope 
there’s no offence, else I'd never 
forgive myself, but what I want is 
this: I want you to make up your 
mind to put this matter straight on 
the road again, and show you've got 
the right to hold up your head in 
your own Hall. I know it can be 
done by a little philosophy and 
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money, and so I’ve come to put 
myself and my savings clean in your 
hands. Just say ‘done,’ and you'll 
make me the proudest man alive.” 

I was much affected by his offer, 
and was about to reply, when Betty 
Pritter suddenly opened the door of 
the room, and said that Miss Trevor 
wished to see me. In another mo- 
ment Lily herself rushed forward, 
but stopped short on seeing Ned. I 
accordingly turned to the latter, and 
asked him to give me some time to 
consider over his offer, for I was loth 
to wound his feelings by an abrupt 
refusal ; and he, seeing that he was 
de trop, at once withdrew, pray ing me 
to decide by the following morning. 

Scarcely was the door closed, 
when Lily rushed into my arms, ex- 
claiming— 

* Dick, my love. 
news true ?” 

“Tt is true that I am penniless, 
and no longer master of Rumbleton 
Hall,” I replied, pressing the dear 


Is this dreadful 


girl to my bosom, and imprinting a 


tender kiss upon her brow; “but in 
your love I feel that I am still rich.” 

A burning glance of pride and af- 
fection, sweetly intermingled, answer- 
ed me. 

Then we sat down, and, at her 
request, I told Lily the whole his- 
tory of my ruin. She listened silently 
and gravely ; and, as I finished, she 
put one little hand upon myshoulder, 
looking up into my face with eyes 
overflowing with gentle, unselfish 
pity, and sighed forth, in a voice 
broken by tender emotion, “ Poor 
Dick !” 

For many long years the memory 
of that scene haunted me with plea- 
sant melancholy. Imagine, Gertrude, 
how pathetically beautiful it must 
have been! ‘The moon had risen, 
and a flood of silver radiance poured 
in through the window, and fell in a 
glittering spray upon those lettered 
walls which had so often discoursed 
to me in tones of passing eloquence. 
It fell also upon the fair form beside 
me, illumining with a pale, ethereal 
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gleam her sweet countenance, and 
glinting from her glorious tresses, so 
smoothly and neatly gathered up into 
a knot at the back of her head. I 
cast my eyes upon the mingled masses 
of light and shade with which the 
quiet chamber was filled ; I recog- 
nised in many a dusky pile the out- 
line of some huge tome that had been 
the companion of my solitude; I 
gazed at those softly-beaming eyes 
before me, so piteous and yet so ex- 
cellent ; I felt the light touch of the 
fairy hand upon my shoulder, and 
the gentle heaving of the pure bosom 
at my side; and then, while my 
heart thrilled with an emotion of 
gratitude to the mysterious Being 
who had so ordered my life, I 
knew that for evermore the deep 
glamour of beauty had passed upon 
my soul ! 

“For the loss of my property I 
care but little,” I continued. “It 
is the delay which must necessarily 
take place before we are united 
that I esteem the worst consequence 
of my misfortune ; for I cannot 
marry you until I have succeeded 
in achieving some success in life.” 

“ Dick,” she answered reproach- 
fully, “did I not promise to share 
your fortunes, to accompany you 
through weal or woe.’ 

“You did; but, my dear girl, I 
love you too well to consent that 
you should unite your fate to mine 
at present. Far be it from me to 
say that poverty is incompatible 
with the purest love, or that affec- 
tion diminishes at the approach of 
indigence; but I do hold that a 
continual succession of petty anxie- 
ties and sordid miseries is fraught 
with immense danger to whatever 
there may be of refinement and 
nobility in the mind. Where the 
thoughts are incessantly occupied 
with mean and merely material ob- 
jects, a deterioration of sentiment 
and emotion is a necessary conse- 
quence ; and the progress of the 
soul is to a baser and more earthly 
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level, instead of to a higher and more 
celestial one. Do you perceive my 
meaning ?” 

She pressed my hand, answering 
—“ Yes, I fully understand what you 
are saying. You are alluding to the 
deficiency of beauty which such ex- 
istences betray. Of course, they are 
not entirely devoid of beauty: they 
can, for example, occasionally gaze 
upon the sky, the flowers, the fields 
and all the various phases of nature ; 
but they have no opportunity for 
the cultivation of beauty in the soul, 
of habits and modes of thinking and 
feeling without which the mind must 
degenerate into something coarser, 
and, I shudder to say it, more brutal. 
Yes, Richard, darling, you are right. 
Ah, me!” 

For some minutes she sat pen- 
sively gazing on the garden outside 
the window, and at the distant 
brook, shimmering in the moon- 
beams. Then, while an expression 
of doubt flitted across her features, 
she turned to me, saying— 

‘‘ But, my dear Dick, surely there 
are instances of marriages taking 
place under adverse circumstances, 
and of the wife then aiding her hus- 
band in his struggles through life : 
instances, I mean, in which not only 
love remained pure and exalted, but 
where it has been found possible to 
lighten with beauty the life of the 
soul ?” 

“True,” I replied, “such cases 
have existed, but then the husband 
has not been, like myself, entirely 
destitute of property, of influence, 
and of all opportunity for labour or 
advancement. Where this sazs- 
everything condition occurs, you'll 
find no example but which exhibits 
the lamentable degradation of which 
I have spoken.” 

Lily sprang up, clapping her 
hands together, “What a foolish 
child I am!” she exclaimed, with 
sparkling eye and flushed cheeks ; 
“ Here l’ve been causing you ever 
sO many pangs by harping on the 
miserable string of your loss, and of 
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the impossibility of our marriage 
taking place; while all the time 
there’s not the slightest necessity for 
any such doleful predicament. Dame 
Fortune will shine on us yet ; guess, 
darling G£dipus, what I mean.” 

Her voice was so cheerful that it 
thrilled through my heart like a 
clarion-call of hope. “I’m quite 
unable to fathom the mystery,” I 
replied ; “and I can only suppose 
that you’ve made the acquaintance 
of some fairy, who has conferred 
upon you the gift of speaking gold 
and precious stones. If they prove 
as valuable as the tones of your 
voice are melodious, we shall soon 
grow rich,” 

‘Silence, wicked sceptic!” she 
returned, kissing her hand and then 
placing it over my lips, “I shall be 
despotic, and allow no liberty of 
speech if you continue to jeer and 
banter, sir. But I see you are already 
beginning to look better, so listen 
while I explain the good news to you, 
and then, perhaps, | will forgive your 
late incredulity.” 

I promised, with a kiss, to believe 
every word she uttered. 

“‘ Well, tien, sir,” she continued, 
“you little thought, just now, that I 
really have the power of speaking 
gold, did you ?” 

“No, indeed,” I replied. 

“ But I have, though. Not, per- 
haps, in the way you meant, but still 
in a very effectual manner. How 
much, or rather, how little do you 
think it would be prudent for us to 
matry upon ?” 

I felt puzzled, and answered with 
a smile, “ Well if you were kindly to 
speak, say two or three thousand 
pounds. I think we might safely 
venture on our voyage of matri- 
mony.” 

Lily, again clapping her hands 
together, cried—“ No laughing, sir ! 
You only want two or three thousand 
pounds, whereas by a single word, 
or, at all events, by two, I can 
speak, as you call it, upwards of five 
thousand.” 
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“The deuce youcan !” I exclaim- 
ed, startled out of all propriety. 

“Don’t be profane, Mr. CEdipus !” 
replied Lily. 

I begged her pardon, apologising 
by a kiss, and then said—“I think 
you had better speak the money at 
once, my dear.” 

“‘T can’t at present.” 

“Then don’t you know what the 
words are ?” 

“Oh, yes! 
‘I do.’” 

“There, now! You have said 
them, and no sum of five thousand 
pounds has made its appearance.” 

“No; and for a very good reason. 
I’m not in the proper place for say- 
ing the words.” 

“Where ought you to be, then ?” 

“* At church, before the altar !” 

Thus speaking, she threw herself 
into my arms, and hid her face upon 
my breast. 

At once her whole meaning flash- 
ed across my mind, I saw at once 
that she referred to her private for- 
tune; and thinking, for the first 
time in my life upon the subject, I 
reflected that she could not have 
formed a very erroneous estimate of 
the amount which her guardian held 
in trust for her benefit. Immediately 
an emotion of joy spread through 
my being as I perceived the near 
prospect of our union ; but it was 
only for amoment. Higher feelings, 
as I imagined, asserted their domin- 
ion and I could not refrain from ex- 
claiming — 

“Never, Lily! I have, Itrust, 
sufficient nobility of soul to enable 
me to repel the temptation. I will 
at once plunge into the vortex of 
the world, there to struggle, early 
and late, until 7 can present you 
with a home worthy of you. Cour- 
age, my darling; 1 hope in a very 
short space to win such a pair of 
spurs as shall suffice for pricking my 
way to the success of a lifetime.” 

Lily looked up into my face 
with a bewildered expression, and 
said— 


They are simply— 
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“ Do you mean, Richard, that you 
will not accept my fortune ?” 

“That ismy meaning,” I replied : 
—‘“and, surely, I can entertain no 
other thought.” 

“ But wy can you not ?” 

“‘ Because—because ”—and here 
I hesitated a little, finding myself 
somewhat at a loss for a reason that 
would bear examination; the fact 
being, as I began to discover, that I 
had spoken more from impulse than 
I was quite willing to believe—“ be- 
cause it would be—well, it would be 
dishonourable of me to avail myself 
of your proposal.” 

Lily gently disengaged herself 
from my arms and said, regarding 
me with a sad yet sweet glance,— 

“It is not my Richard that I now 
hear speaking. Alas! I had be- 
lieved that your love was omnipo- 
tent; I now behold it succumb to 
the attacks of a pride, false, and 
therefore pitiful. Oh, Dick, my 
love, it cannot be your noble soul 
that refuses to accept happiness at 
the hands of her it lives for.” 

I remained silent, oppressed by 
conflicting sentiments, and not trust- 
ing myself to speak. 

“Do you, then,” she continued 
in a trembling voice, which reached 
to the nethermost depths of my 
heart—“do you, then, forbid me to 
serve you? Am I to be no more 
than an idle gewgaw, worn, it may 
be, upon your breast, but yet inca- 
pable of lightening your path through 
life? Will you selfishly debar me 
from the most exquisite of pleasures ; 
the knowledge of my having contri- 
buted to the sum of your happiness ? 
To do that would be at once to rob 
philosophy of its reason and love of 
its beauty !” 

As she concluded, her eyes filled 
with tears, and her bosom heaved 
with sobs, but half repressed. I 
looked at her for a few moments 
longer, and then, with amighty effort, 
flinging aside the pitiful thought that 
had striven to take possession of my 
mind, [ clasped the noble girl in my 
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arms, and, imprinting a shower of that so nearly succeeded in swaying 


kisses upon her cheeks, I ex- 
claimed— 
“Thank you, a thousand times, 


my dearest soul, for having taught me 


my thoughts. I accept your hand, 
my darling, and with it the fortune 
it brings ; and may the road to pro- 
sperity, thus indicated, prove also an 


avenue of bliss, both now and for 
? 


ever: 


so noble a lesson. I see how op- 
posed to all true honour and mag- 
namity was the wretched sentiment 


( To be continued. ) 


QUID EST VERITAS? 


I. 
Says Pilate (in the Latin Legend) : “ Quid 
Est Veritas ?” ‘“‘ Est Vir Qui adest,” Christ ; 
In which, they say, an anagram is hid. 

Might not the Gospel record have sufficed ? 
Christ’s lips are ever mute to those who sneer. 
Their answer is their question’s strong rebound 
From the dead-wall of silence all around, 
Stunning with mocking echoes the soul’s ear. 
E’en Sibyl Nature gives no meaning sound 

To those who with irreverent footsteps dare 
To desecrate her temple’s holy ground ; 
Though, armed in philosophic mail, they hope 
To awe her into speech with microscope, 
Hammer and crucible, and such-wise ware. 


Il, 


But to the loving, meek, and holy come 
The words, ‘‘Sum via, Vita, Veri¢as.” 
To them nor Christ nor Nature will be dumb ; 
The wind that ** bloweth where it listeth ” has 
For them a voice ; the mighty hills,— 
The solid waves of the primeval sea 
O’er which the Spirit brooded—speak to them ; 
Each thing that liveth—all the myriad wills 
That work God’s purpose ; every flower and tree— 
Holds in its bosom to their sight a gem, 
Which is God’s truth. And when, on bended knee, 
They say, “ Our Father,” all the earth is bright 
As when it burst upon the angel’s sight, 
A new-born glory in God’s diadem, 
Joun Reape. 
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Five miles inwards from Pevensey 
Bay, and facing the long lines of 
picturesque marshland (fringed by 
Pitt’s Martello Towers) which lie 
between the blue sea and the fair 
sloping hills, stands a noble ruin, the 
castle of Hurstmonceux. Castle it 
is somewhat wrongly named, for it is 
rather an immense moated grange, 
built in the transition period, when 
English folk had begun to erect 
houses of a solid kind, but. still 
found it necessary to provide them 
with means of defence ; and Hurst- 
monceux is constructed of fine red 
bricks, whose angles and outlines 
are as sharp and clear as on the day 
they were first fitted each to each, 
and is pierced with loopholes for 
the discharge of crossbows, and 
circular @i//ets for firing off match- 
lock guns; it is also encircled by a 
wide and deep fosse. 

Let us state at once, ere we pro- 
ceed to its story, that this splendid 
quadrangle of more than two hun- 
dred feet was a perfect dwelling only 
eighty-eight years ago; that the 
“oldest inhabitant” of the neigh- 
bourhood, who remembered it in its 
strength and beauty of architecture, 
is only lately dead, and that barba- 
rous caprice and the villanous taste 
of Wyatt, the perpetrator of the 
Pavilion at Brighton, has deprived 
us of a typical building which might, 
so far as time was concerned, have 
stood intact for a thousand years. 

As we drove from Robertsbridge, 
over high hills and through deep 
sandy Janes shaded by the rich foli- 
age of oaks and beeches, we were 
traversing the ancient site of the 
great Silva Anderida, the forest 
which once spread all over the 
south-east of England, commencing 


near Lyne, in Kent, and extending 
one hundred and twenty miles from 
that point, with an average breadth 
or at least thirty miles. It thus 
covered great parts of Kent and 
Surrey, and the whole of Sussex 
(with the exception of the downs 
and the sea marshes), and stretched 
quite into Hampshire. Not much 
of this vast forest still exists, though 
certain patches of woodland yet 
retain the descriptive designation, 
such as Ashdown, Dallington, and 
Darvil’s forests. The latter is a 
thickly-clothed hill-side, about three 
miles from Robertsbridge, where the 
blue mist lingers in autumn, and 
which still retains a wild effect of 
primitive nature. 

From Brightling Down, crowned 
by its conspicuous obelisk, we ob- 
tained a wide view extending to the 
east up the valley of the Rother, 
towards Dover; and westwards, 
past Beachy Head and successive 
ridges of down nearly to Brighton. 
From the obelisk to Hurstmonceux 
is a long descent, broken by hill 
and vale, enlivened by smiling farms 
and picturesque villages, and bound- 
ed by the sea. The last bit of this 
winding road is a sharp ascent to 
wards the church, so long served by 
Archdeacon Hare. From thence 
the castle is invisible, and it is only 
by turning sharply into a field on the 
left that the tops of battlemented 
towers are seen down in the valley, 
which folds around the building in 
lovely curves, which in Horace Wal- 
pole’s time were “rings of blue hills 
covered with wood.” 

The history of the place is shortly 
as follows. In the time of Edward 
the Confessor the manor, then call- 
ed simply Herst, which is the Saxon 


! From a paper originally read by the Key. Edmund Venables at the meeting of the 
Sussex Archzelogical Scciety. 
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for “thick wood,” was then in pos- 
session of a priest of the name of 
Edner, and when the “ Domesday 
Book” was compiled, it belonged to 
William, son of Robert, Earl of Eu ; 
the Conqueror gave it, among one 
hundred’and eight manors bestowed 
upon the said Robert (a relative), 
for eminent services in the council 
and the field. ‘The new proprietor 
had for tenant at Herst one Wibert, 
who employed sixteen ploughs, and 
he retained in his own use land 
enough to need three ploughs. 
After the Domesday record, a 
long period elapses without any 
notice of the manor and its posses- 
sors; but a lady named Idonea de 
Hurst appears in a legal document, 
undated, but somewhere near 1176, 
and Waleran de Hurst owned in it 
1199. He it was who took the 
name of Monceux, and lineal descend- 
ants held the manor until one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. ‘The 
Monceux were a Norman family, 
deriving their name from a place in 
the diocese of Bayeux, and Ingelram 
de Monceux, who is mentioned in 
the Norman roll as having giving 
26/. 5s. to Henry IL., “ that his judg- 
ment might be speeded,” had some 
uncertain connection with Waleran 
de Herst, who adopted his name, 
dropping that of Herst. In the 
spring of 1264, Waleran de Mon- 
ceux, second of the name, and 
grandson of the above, took part 
with Simon de Montfort against 
Henry III.; and when the king 
was on his way from Battel to the 
disastrous field of Lewes, he called 
at Hurstmonceux, and amused him- 
self with hunting in and destroying 
the park, wherein a certain noble- 
man, named Roger de ‘Tournay, 
struck by a stray arrow in the throat, 
miserably perished. From this no- 
tice found in the MS., and cited in 
Mr. Somer’s “Chronicle of Battel 
Abbey,” it is established that a 
manor-house existed previous to the 
erection of the present castle, and 
probably on the same site, as the 
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Spanish chesnuts bounding the moat 
to the west seem to be older than the 
existing building, and were planted to 
protect and adorn the earlier one. 

We need not follow the Mon- 
ceux of Herst one by one through 
successive generations ; suffice it to 
say that the male line became ex- 
tinct, and that the female heir, 
Maud de Monceux, carried the 
estates into the noble family of 
Fienes, on her marriage with Sir 
John de Fienes, in the middle of 
Edward II.’s reign. 

The Fienes, who retained posses- 
sion of the manor until the reign of 
Queen Anne, were a French family, 
descended from an Earl of Boulogne. 
We read of one Sybil, great-niece to 
Queen Maud, who married Ingelram 
de Fienes, and who, being left a 
widow, paid two hundred marks to 
King John for confirmation of her 
manors, and “license to marry 
whomsoever she pleased of the king’s 
faithful subjects,” which license must 
be interpreted as a permission simply 
to consult her own inclination, and 
not be forced to accept the highest 
bidder for her hand as a husband, 
as she remained unmarried until her 
death. She appears in several legal 
documents ; and one gift made by 
her strikes a modern reader as some- 
what extraordinary. She made a 
present of “one William Hanwis, 
a freeman, belonging to her manor 
of Wendover, with all belonging to 
him, and all the progeny he has, or 
ever may have, together with all his 
goods and chattels, to Reginald, son 
of Alexander, Lord of Hampden, 
who is in return to render to her 
and her heirs two capons yearly at 
Martinmas.” Her son, Wilham, 
joined the quarrel of the Barons, 
but afterwards returned to his alle- 
giance ; and we read of a John de 
Fienes, a century later, sheltering 
Roger Mortimer, the paramour of 
Queen Isabella, 

She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fan ss 


lhat teareth the bowels of thy mangad 
mate. 
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when he fied ex route for France. 
On this account the king attainted 
and deprived John de Fienes of all 
his estates in England; but after 
the murder of Edward II. in Berke- 
ley Castle, when all the power of the 
realm was for a time vested in Isabella 
and Mortimer, De Fienes was of 
course restored. 

The family was represented under 
Henry IV. by Sir William Fienes, 
who died in 1405, and was buried 
in the chancel of Hurstmonceux 
church, under the beautiful brass 
which still exists. Horace Walpole 
calls him a “lank brass knight,” 
but that intelligent traveller had but 
small sense of reverence. Sir William 
is pourtrayed in complete armour, 
with his feet resting on a lion. He 
prays those who stand and gaze to 
say a pater and ave for his soul. He 
left two sons, of whom Roger is 
known to have been born in the 


manor-house, and baptised in the 
parish church, doubtless in the old 
square font which still stands there, 


on the feast of the Exaltation of the 
Cross, September 14th, 1384. 

It was this Roger who built the 
grand pile of which the walls still reign 
over the valley in spite of neglect and 
devastation. 

Up to the year 1440, there had 
only existed a manor-house at Hurst- 
monceux, and of this we have no 
description. But Sir Roger now ob- 
tained the king’s license to fortify 
and enclose, and to enlarge the park 
with six hundred acres. He erected 
the present castle at the cost of 
#3800; and a more striking illus- 
tration of the difference in the value 
of money in those days can hardly 
be cited. 

Let us here describe in what man- 
ner Sir Roger built his castle. This 
is not difficult, for it has been drawn 
and engraved again and again, and 
in the very year of the demolition 
of the interior a series of coloured 
drawings were taken by Lambert. 
Strange that those very people who 
permitted or caused those drawings 
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to be taken should have had thhear t 
to destroy ! 

Roger de Fienes built his castle 
of brick, and it has long been cele- 
brated as one of the earliest edifices 
of any extent erected entirely in 
what has since become the national 
mode. The earliest built with bricks 
resembling the modern or Flemish 
brick is Little Wenham Hall, in Suf- 
folk, which dates about 1260. But 
Bishop Littleton, in an antiquarian 
essay, states that he can find no ev!- 
dence of brick being employed in 
building from the reign of Richard II., 
when De la Pole’s house was built 
with brick at Kingston-on-Hull, till 
the erection of Hurstmonceux in 
1440. And the Bishop mentions a 
remarkable that the art of making 
bricks was “ then carried to such per- 
fection, though it should seem to be 
but in its infancy, that this vast struc- 
ture (perhaps the largest house be- 
longing to a subject in the kingdom, 
now that Audley End has been in 
part pulled down) has stood the 
brunt of the weather for three (four) 
centuries, particularly of the salt cor- 
roding vapours from the sea, to which 
it is greatly exposed, without suffer- 
ing the least injury in any part of the 
walls, insomuch that hardly a brick 
shows the least mark of decay.” 
The bricks were probably the work 
of Flemings, and, when uninjured 
by violence, are even now, in 1871, 
without flaw or crack. ‘The only 
stone to be found in the building, 
beside a little rude grouted rock in 
some interior walls, which Mr. Ven- 
ables considers to have formed part 
of the materials of the old manor- 
house, is in the window frames, 
mouldings, and battlements ; this was 
probably procured from Eastbourne. 

The building was a regular paral- 
lelogram, not quite but very nearly 
square,—as it measured 2063 feet 
from east to west, and 2143 feet 
from north to south ; and it enclosed 
four open courts disposed with sin- 
gular convenience for domestic pur-+ 
poses. It had a noble gateway 
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tower, whose stately outline still re- 
mains conspicuous in all drawings 
of Hurstmonceux ; and it had tall 
corner towers of octagonal shape. 
The roof was somewhat high-pitched, 
and it displayed a forest of tall 
slender chimneys ; in the middle of 
the east and west points was also an 
octagonal tower which rose above 
the roof. The windows were not 
very numerous, and there were none 
for a good space above the level of 
the moat. Altogether the building 
had a very strong and simple ap- 
pearance ; the colour was a reddish 
grey, which after rain was greatly 
deepened and enriched. Hills sloped 
down on every side. Even in front 
the sea could only be seen by moun- 
ting the tall gateway-tower ; and at 
the sides and back were groves and 
avenues in great abundance. 

Such was the moated house built 
by Sir Roger de Fienes, who accom- 
panied Henry V. to France, and 
was one of the heroes of Agincourt. 


He seems to have led a comfortable, 


prosperous life. He was treasurer 
of the household to the youthful 
Henry VL, and in this capacity the 
arrangements for the coronation of 
Margaret of Anjou were intrusted 
to him. He married Elizabeth Hol- 
land, of Northamptonshire, and was 
succeeded by his son Richard. He 
took to bricks and mortar late in 
life,—at the age of fifty-six, and died 
some time within the ensuing fifteen 
years—the date is not given; we 
must hope that he saw his castle 
completed first. 

The next generation of the Fienes 
family wasennobled. Richard, who 
was sheriff of Surrey and Sussex in 
1452, and afterwards chamberlain 
to the queen of Edward IV., married 
Joan, daughter and heiress of 
Thomas, Lord Dacre, and was, in 
her right, summoned to Parliament 
and declared Baron Dacre in 1458. 
Twenty-six years later he died, leav- 
ing his grandson Thomas, a boy of 
twelve years old, his heir. By this 
will he directs his executors to send 
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said grandson to school, and provide. 
him with all necessaries suitable to 
his rank. Query, whether a silver 
fork was included? (Forks were 
introduced somewhere about this 
time from Italy, where they had 
been known for some centuries, but 
they were long in being naturalised 
among us, as even Ben Jonson 
speaks of the “laudable use of 
forks !”) Four priests were also 
provided by the will of Richard 
Fienes, Lord Dacre, “who should 
sing masses in the church of Horste- 
moncieux, for three years after his 
disease, for his own soul and the 
souls of his ancestors and all faithful 
people.” Joan Dacre survived him 
two years, and bequeathed her body 
tobe buried in the same little church. 
She gives her chattels to her sons 
and daughter (Lady Clinton) and to 
her little grandson. The descend- 
ants of Joan and her husband were 
called the Lords Dacre of the South, 
to distinguish them from the other 
branch of the same family, the Lords 
Dacre of the North, the posterity of 
Joan’s uncle, Sir Humphrey. Grand- 
son Thomas, wearing the family 
honours on several public occasions, 
got into a grievous scrape when no 
longer a young man. Among the 
Burghley Papers is a document 
dated Feb. 7th, 1525, wherein “ The 
Lord Dacres hathe this daye know- 
ledged and confessed the bearinge 
(harbouring?) of Theaves,” and to 
have been remiss in the punishing 
of them ; which was not wonderful, 
as he admitted to being familiar and 
conversant with them, knowing them 
to have committed felony and other 
misdeeds. Whereupon he was com- 
mitted to the keeping of the warden 
of the Fleet. How long he stayed 
there does not appear; he died in 
1534, and was buried in the family 
church, under the richly-fretted 
tomb which may yet be seen there. 
He lies on the high slab, his son 
Sir Thomas by his side—both bare- 
headed, clad in complete armour, 
and their hands raised in prayer. 
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Sir Thomas died before his father, 
and again the next heir was a grand- 
son, a most ill-starred youth, who 
had “ barely attained his seventeenth 
year when he was called to succeed 
to the honours and responsibilities 
of one of the oldest baronies of the 
kingdom.” The lad had probably 
seen much evil company at Hurst- 
monceux, in his grandfather’s time, 
which makes his tragical end less 
matter of wonderment, though his 
real responsibility for the crime for 
which he lost his life is very uncer- 
tain. 

The first notice of young Lord 
Dacre is on the arrival of Anne of 
Cleves, in 1540, when he went with 
the Duke of Norfolk and Lord 
Mountjoye, heading the stately 
cavalcade of knights and esquires 
“allin coates of velvet with chaynes 
of gold.” The next year he was 
executed at St. Thomas-a-Waterings 
(the place of execution for the 
counties of Surrey and Sussex, situ- 
ated close to the second milestone 
on the Old Kent Road), in sad 
company of three other gentlemen. 
He had quitted his house of Hurst- 
monceux, the end of April, in the 
night season, meaning to hunt in 
the park of Nicholas Pelham at 
Laughton ; and in Hillingleigh, the 
next parish to his own, he fell in 
with two men of the name of Bus- 
brig, and a third called Sumner. 
“Through quarrelling there insued 
a fraie,” in which John Busbrig was 
mortally wounded, and Lord Dacre 
and his friends were indicted for 
murder, and condemned to die. 
Thereafter, on the 29th of June, be- 
ing St. Peter’s day, at eleven o'clock 
of the forenoon, the chief prisoner 
was to have been led forth to exe- 
cution on Tower Hill; but receiv- 
ing a reprieve until two o’clock of 
that afternoon, many thought that 
the king would have granted his 
pardon. Pardon, however, was not 


after the manner of Henry VIII. ; 
and at three o'clock of the same 
afternoon Lord Dacre was brought 
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out of the Tower and delivered to 
the sheriffs, who led him on foot 
between them unto Tyborne, where 
he died. There is something inex- 
pressibly torturing in this picture of 
a young fellow walked to his doom ; 
—taking perhaps the line of High 
Bourne, through what we now call 
New and Old Oxford-street—then a 
road between two open fields—or 
along the mansions of the Strand 
and through the village of Charing, 
past Queen Eleanor’s Cross, and so 
up the lanes towards Tyborne, where 
the Marble Arch now stands—know- 
ing that every compulsory step 
brought him nearer to the extinction 
of his bright life. And that life was 
so full of blessings :—honoured name 
and lordly title, fair estate and gold 
to spare, youthful wife to share, and 
little children to inherit ; but all in 
vain. Downcast he walks westward 
between the sheriffs, and Hurstmon- 
ceux will see him no more. He was 
buried in the church of St. Sepulchre, 
being not past four-and-twenty years 
of age ; and for him, being a right 
towardly gentleman, no smal] moan 
and lamentation was made. Arch- 
deacon Hare remarks: “It is im- 
possible to make out from this ac- 
count (Hollinshed’s) what was the 
extent of Lord Dacre’s criminality. 
The law appears to have been 
strained in order to convert him in- 
to an accomplice ; and the manner 
in which the execution was precipi- 
tated inclines one to think there 
must have been foul play, and to 
give ear to Camden’s statement that 
‘his great estate, which the greedy 
courtiers gaped after, caused them 
to hasten his destruction.’ ” 

The greedy courtiers were, how- 
ever, doomed to disappointment ; 
for his family were not deprived of 
their paternal estates, which were 
saved from forfeiture by the strict- 
ness of the entails made by his 
great-grandfather. He left three 
children, of whom one son died 
early, and the other son and daugh- 
ter, Gregory and Margaret, were 
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restored, in blood and honour, in 
the first year of Elizabeth. Gregory 
died without issue, and Margaret, 
married to Sampson Lennard, of 
Chevening in Kent, inherited his 
estate, and was recognised as Baro- 
ness Dacre in 1604. Sampson Len- 
nard and Baroness Dacre lived much 
at Hurstmonceux, kept splendid 
hospitality, and built the great stair- 
case now, alas, destroyed ! 
_ Margaret’s great-grandson, Fran- 
cis, writes from Hurstmonceux, in 
January, 1643, to apologise to the 
Deputy-Speaker of the House of 
Peers for not “coming presently 
away to wait on the affairs of the 
kingdom,” being weak in health, 
and the ways so extremely clogged 
by a very deep snow that he cannot 
endure travelling on horseback. But 
in 1648, when the bill for the trial 
of Charles I. was brought before the 
House, “Lord Dacre was in his 
place to give his voice against it ;” 
one of twelve lords whom Sir James 
Harrington and others were most 
violent should be impeached, “as 
favorers of the grand delinquent of 
England, and enemies to public 
justice and the liberty of the people.” 
He lived to see the Restoration, 
and was succeeded by his son 
‘Thomas, the last descendant of the 
ancient families of Herst and Mon- 
ceux who possessed the castle and 
manor, so long their own, and still 
for ever identified with their name 
and story. Thomas Lord Dacre 
came young into the dissipated court 
of Charles II., married an illegiti- 
mate daughter of the king, and was 
created Earl of Sussex, which title 
died with him. He spent a consider- 
able sum in altering Hurstmonceux 
Castle ; “for it was by him that in 
the principal’ apartments on the 
east side of the castle the narrow 
casements were enlarged into wide 
sash-windows, and dark oak wain- 
scoats, enriched with carvings by 
Gibbons, substituted for the original 
tapestry.” 
But this gay gentleman was ex 
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travagant, and lost heavily at play, 
which misfortune rendered it neces- 
sary for him to part with some of 
his estates, and for the first time, in 
the year 1708, Hurstmonceux ex- 
changed owners by purchase. One 
would have thought that such a loss 
would well nigh have broken the 
heart of a long-descended Fienes- 
Dacre ; for if ever a house was the 
outgrowth of a family, the natural 
shell and covering, as it were, of a 
noble race, Hurstmonceux was that 
house. Lords of the soil for pre- 
vious centuries, hunting in that 
ample park, fishing in those quiet 
streams, going forth from that shel- 
tered valley to joust and to battle, 
returning to lay their bones in the 
little church upon the hill, and, 
finally, expending solid gold, and 
still more solid forethought, on the 
careful building, by cunning artificers 
from beyond seas, of one of the most 
perfect and stately dwellings in all 
England, the Fienes-Dacres, whose 
progenitor had been a Waleran de 
Herst, and who had inherited from 
Maud de Monceux, were essentially 
the children of that fair estate, and 
the masters of that amply appointed 
household. One feels disgusted to 
learn that instead of some tragic 
ending befitting that tragic quittance 
of his ancestral home, Lord Sussex 
dedicated his latter days to a suffi- 
ciently comfortable retirement, “ liv- 
ing almost entirely at his house 
in Kent, in which county he always 
preserved a great interest and in- 
fluence, and was much beloved by 
the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, 
on account of that sweetness of tem- 
per and affability for which he was 
ever most remarkable.” 
Hurstmonceux, henceforth parted 
from those who would surely have 
protected it from absolute destruc- 
tion, were it but from respect to brave 
ancestors who lie buried hard by, was 
bought by Counsellor George Nay- 
lor, of Lincoln’s Inn, who paid for 
the whole estate, castle and manor. 
£38,215. He left but one child, 
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Grace, who died unmarried. His 
heir was a nephew, son to his sister 
Bethia, and to Dr. Francis Hare, 
Bishop of Chichester, in whose family 
the estate remained for a hundred 
years. Francis Hare Naylor neg- 
lected Hurstmonceux; and when, 
on his death, in 1775, it devolved to 
his half-brother, Robert, the noble 
building was unroofed and gutted, 
under pretext of its state of decay. 
We will now turn to the present 
aspect of the place ; what we saw on 
this sunny day of September, and 
what you, my reader, will find if you 
go back to look for it. Leaving, 
then, the road just by the church, 
which is on the top of a hill, and 
descending the field to the left, we 
saw the great gateway towers rising 
amidst the chesnuts, and the long, 
flanking walls still so perfect that it 
would take more than a casual glance 
to detect ruin. The great gateway 
faces the south, and the turrets rise 
sixty-seven feet from the level of the 
moat. ‘These turrets are octagonal 
for the first fifty feet, but above the 
side walls “they are corbelled out, 
and become cylindrical.” The de- 
tails of the gateway are extraordi- 
narily rich, and the reddish brick of 
which they are wrought is so beauti- 
ful in colour as to afford great delight 
to artists. Until about fifteen years 
ago Hurstmonceux was rarely paint- 
ed, except by Cattermole, who came 
here again and again, and loved it 
not only for what of medizeval beauty 
it still retains, but for all it so vividly 
suggests to the imaginative eye. 
Since the opening of the railways 
along the coast it has become mo- 
derately accessible, and many is the 
landscape painter who finds his way 
thither over the levels with their 
flower-fringed dykes, from whence 
the evening sun is seen sinking be- 
hind the long back of down stretch- 
ing inland from Beachy Head, and 
lighting up that great gateway with 
splendid hues, while it casts the tall 
shadow of its turrets athwart the slo- 
ping hill-side with a truly magical 
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effect, as though some giant of the 
middle ages stood to contemplate 
the sunset, while his blue outlines 
flung behind him, slowly lengthened. 
with the declining rays. 

In the great architect Pugin’s. 
“‘ Second Series of Specimens of Go- 
thic Architecture,” will be found 
accurate elevations and details of 
this south front, accompanied by a 
descriptive memoir by Mr. Wilson, 
of Lincoln, and to it those may refer 
who require technical details, which 
in this place might be tiresome. We 
will only notice the square panel! 
between the upper windows of the 
gateway, where may still be traced 
the mutilated badge of the builder, 
Sir Roger de Fiennes—the a/ant, or 
wolf-dog, holding in his paws a ban- 
ner charged with three lions ram- 
pant. The word a/ant occurs in 
John of Gaunt’s will, in the descrip- 
tion of a bed bequeathed to his son, 
afterwards Henry IV. He says that 
it was “de drap d’or le champ piers 
overez des arbres d’or et juxte ches- 
cun arbre un a/an¢ blank liez a mesme 
arbre.” 

We cross the moat on a doubtful 
wooden bridge—in Horace Wal- 
pole’s time the drawbridge was 
“actually in being ;”’ and two long 
vertical slits are to be seen in the 
brickwork, the purpose of which was. 
to receive the levers. Once within 
the gateway tower, we look up sadly 
through the ruined stories, for the 
vaulted roof of the porter’s lodge is. 
gone; and so is the floor of the 
“ Drummer’s Hall,” where a ghostly 
drumer kept watch over a chest full 
of treasure. A recess in the wall 
may be noticed where this chest is 
said to have been discovered ; and 
thereupon the ghostly drum was for 
ever silenced. 

Passing through the lodge, which 
possessed the unwonted luxury of a 
fireplace (perhaps in consideration of 
the proximity of the marsh, or per- 
haps Sir Roger de Fienes had a faith- 
ful old porter who suffered from 
rheumatism), we find ourselves in a 
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vast square carpeted with grass ; 
high, bare brick walls on every side, 
pierced with melancholy openings, 
which were once windows lighting 
fine old rooms. “Some,” says Arch- 
deacon Hare, “who have visited 
Rome, ‘on entering the courts, and 
seeing the brickwork scattered about, 
have been reminded of the baths 
of Caracala, though, of course, on a 
miniature scale ; the illusion being, 
perhaps, fostered by the deep blue 
of the Sussex sky, which, when com- 
pared with that in the more northern 
parts of England, has almost an 
Italian character.” But it did not 
remind us of those gigantic ruins of 
a southern land. ‘The Imperial 
Baths, where Shelley loved to wan- 
der, are enormous in their scale, 
savagely massive in their manner of 
construction, fitted for physical luxury 
and gorgeous adornment in the days 
when Roman splendour was coarse 
in its excess. But this scene of deso- 
lation was once a ome; built by 
a noble lord of England for high 
domestic use and fitting state. The 
nicely-wrought staircases, of which 
one yet remains, were meant to be 
trodden by feet of women and pat- 
tering steps of little children. ‘The 
great hall (yonder stands the northern 
wall, its stucco still visible under the 
ivy), was for the feasting of guests and 
retainers, and had a gallery for musi- 
cians. ‘The massy beams of the roof 
sprang from corbels carved with 
alants, the sides were lined with 
wainscoat, making it warm and com- 
fortable for human use. Behind the 
hail was the great staircase, built 
by that hospitable Margaret Dacre, 
who kept such ample state here in 
Elizabeth’s reign. People’s spirits 
do not seem in those days to have 
been permanently depressed by 
having their fathers executed at 
‘lyburn! ‘Those great square win- 
dows, whose apertures now yawn so 
ghastly in the eastern wall of the 
quadrangle, were enlarged by extra- 
vagant Thomas Dacre, Earl of Sus- 
sex. He would not be content with 
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the old creaking casements of his 
ancestor Sir Roger Fienes, and so 
put in modern sashes, “ an altera- 
tion, and, as it was then considered,,. 
an improvement effected in almost 
every old mansion in the kingdom, 
whose owner was rich enough to do 
so, the example being set by no less 
an authority than Sir C. Wren, in the 
venerable fortress of Windsor.” It 
needs not to be said that all along 
that east front were the handsome 
state-rooms, with their carvings by 
Grinling Gibbons. In the very centre 
was the chapel, where, says Horace 
Walpole, “the Virgin, and seven 
long, iean saints, ill-done, remain in 
the windows ; there have been four 
more, but they seem to-have been 
removed for light ; and we actually 
found St. Catharine, and another 
gentlewoman with a church in her 
hand, exiled into the buttery.” 
Nothing now remains but the empty 
shell of the oriel, and a pile of rub- 
bish where the altar stood. Close 
by was the best bedroom, and on the 
ground floor the room whence the 
housekeeper superintended the well- 
being of the grand folks and their 
guests. These rooms and the great 
hall formed the north and the east 
side of the green or cloistered court. 
A small tree marks where was the 
centre ; it lies somewhat to the right 
of the gateway tower, and was not, 
therefore, in the middle of the whole 
great quadrangle. In the right-hand 
corner, too, was the chaplain’s apart- 
ment, and close under him the dun- 
geon. Above the chaplain lived the 
pigeons, in an empty space pierced 
with an immense number of square 
openings. Pigeons were one of the 
chief delicacies of our ancestors’ 
tables; and at Richard Coeur de 
Lion’s beloved Chateau Gaillard, 
overhanging the Seine, near Audelys,. 
in Normandy, are the remains of the 
“Pigeon Tower” clinging to the 
face of the precipice—a natural pro- 
vision in time of siege. ‘To the left 
of the gateway tower were the 
domestic offices; all so beautifully 
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planned. The pump court was close 
to the great brewing-copper, which 
was embedded in brickwork, and 
‘approached by a flight of stairs. A 
miserable little iron pump stands on 
the grass now ; we have an engraving 
of the quaint old court as it once was, 
making the heart of the antiquary to 
grieve ; it has deep archways, pro- 
jecting buttresses, tall chimneys, and 
dormer windows. The pump court 
was separated from the green court 
by a narrow strip of building, divided 
mto three low stories. The ground 
floor was devoted to offices, above 
which ran a suite of five small bed- 
rooms for guests, known as the Be¢h- 
lehem Rooms; each of these had a 
fireplace. As there was an example 
of similar designation in Sheen 
Palace, it is probable that the name 
was derived from the rooms being 
set apart for the lodgings of strangers 

Returning to the left side of the 
pump court, we still see the remains 
of the semi-octagonal turret where 
was the bakehouse, and in the lower 
part of it the great oven, in which, 
according to local tradition, four- 
and-twenty women once sat down to 
tea. When we walked up to the 
aperture we found a family party 
sitting down to a pic-nic meal within 
it. Close to the oven were the outer 
and inner laundries, above which 
was the “‘red” room, so called from 
its brick walls being left in their 
native plainness. ‘To the north of 
the bakehouse are seen the remains 
of the kitchen; one of Lambert’s 
drawings represented this apartment. 
dt had three great fireplaces, of which 
the outline can still be traced ; the 
huge chimneys projected inside. It 
occupied the whole height of the 
house, which was only twenty-eight 
feet. This sounds very low, but our 
finest old houses, if measured inside, 
would be found of much the same 
dimensions. For instance, the older 
quadrangle of Hampton Court seems 
-almost to lie along the ground. On 
the upper floor, to the north of the 
‘kitchen, were three small rooms 
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called the Lady’s Apartments, from 
one of which a window opened 
through the wall, so that the mis- 
tress could look down into the kit- 
chen below, and see her maids at 
work or play; or, perchance, at 
night, the “drudging goblin,” whe, 
having duly thrashed his corn, 

That ten day labourers could not end ; 
Then lays him down, the lubber-fiend, 


And, stretch’d out all the chimney’s length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength. 


There are to be seen several small 
apertures, purpose undetermined ; 
bnt tradition says that “ one of these 
was furnished with chains and 
pulleys, by means of which ail the 
heavier joints were raised, carried 
along the gallery, and then lowered 
into the hall.” Immediately beyond 
the kitchen lay the chicken court, 
and on a level, but rather more to 
the east, the butler’s pantry court. 
Round these were the domestic 
offices, among which is specially 
mentioned the dairy. 

From this brief description, a- 
bridged from that given by Mr. 
Venables, who also furnishes an ex- 
cellent plan or map of the first floor, 
the reader will see what an admir- 
ably-contrived and perfectly-execut- 
ed dwelling was this of Roger de 
Fienes. Any one intending to visit 
the ruins should possess themselves 
of the slender volume from which 
we have made so many quotations, 
and verify each reference to the noble 
old mansion. Then, standing in the 
great ruined quadrangle, the tourist 
will understand the full force of an 
anecdote told to us within the almost 
sacrilegious walls of Hurstmonceux 
Place. ‘The wife of the proprietor 
under whom the demolition was 
effected, and to whose influence it is 
reported to have been owing, is 
traditionally said to have become 
insane in her old age. Thus afflicted, 
she was wont to wander into the 
great court of Hurstmonceux Castle, 
and, casting her eyes round about, 
was wont to ejaculate, with dismay, 
“Oh! who has done this?” 
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A SHEAF OF SONNETS. 
I.—SOLITUDE. 


Not in the desert where the friendless sand 
Reveals no footprints, nor when, on the sea, 
By many a league dissevered from the land, 
The winds forsake thy oaken home and thee, 
Is loneliness most felt. "Tis when the tide 
Of human life is surging all around 
(Throbbing like ocean on an island’s side), 
And we hear all unpleased the pleasing sound 
Standing like statues ’mid a moving throng, 
Whose faces lit with smiles their joys express, 
Mute, motionless, and mirthless, though we long 
To cast the burden of our loneliness ; 

But some sad memory drags the spirit down. 
Nowhere is solitude so bitter as in town ? 


Il.—COMPANIONSHIP. 


Give me to see and share the joys and woes 
Which mould the lives of others! Let me feel 
Pleasure from things familiar, and disclose 

To others the glad secrets they reveal. 

I would not be a worshipper alone 

Of green woods surging to the western breeze, 
Of rugged hill with forests for its zone, 

Nor where white breaker wrecks rough moonlight seas ; 
But I would worship Love in human eyes, 

And Intellect enthroned on a broad brow ; 
Goodness displayed in kindly sympathies, 

And Worth still finding something to bestow. 
The wiser and the better man is he whose smiles 
Forsake him not in towns or desert isles. 


I1I.—RETROSPECTION. 


Through what a tangled maze of pride and sin 
We travel onwards ; neither night nor day 
Nor green-leaved April, nor sweet balmy May, 
Restore to us those hours whence we could win 
Glimpses of Heaven and the joys within. 
Those simple hymns that we were kissed to 
By her who taught our innocent lips to pray, 
Folding small fingers underneath the chin, 
Are now forgotten, seldom others said. 

We raise our voices under solemn fanes, 

And speak set prayers upon appointed days— 
Ah! the blest purity of childish praise 

From rosy lips, when as soft twilight wanes, 
Beautiful Hesper brightens overhead ! 
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IV.—THE CURSE OF S/N. 


Despite of clime, and time, and circumstance— 
Race, birth, and education—still the same 
Heart daily throbs within the human frame 

As when our father, Adam, saw advance 

Eve with the fatal fruit, as in a trance, 

Sin trembling in the beauty of her eyes. 
The motherly love which woke to Abel’s cries 

Awakens hourly ; and, with look askance, 

Hate sees his victim as Cain glared upon 

His brother ere he smote him with the brand. 

Vainly the captive eagle would expand 
His wings to revel near the golden sun. 

Sin binds us to the earth ; and, through, all years, 

Mankind must labour, womankind weep tears. 


V.—PHILOSOPHY. 


Dreamest thou dreams of better days to come, 
When fortune’s golden favours will be thine, 
And at a sumptuous table you will dine 

Pleased with thy wealthy guest’s officious hum ? 

Dismiss these paltry longings from thy brain, 
To dwell contented in thy narrow sphere, 
Well pleased to journey on from year to year 


Owing few debts, though making little gain, 
Health, that dear gift which God on man bestows, 
Is best preserved upon a wholesome diet, 
But flies afar from luxury and riot. 
Scared by disease and a foul brood of woes 
Can we obtain aught worthy with our wealth, 
Love, virtue, beauty, faith, or hope, or health ? 


VI.—PHILOSOPHY. 


Shoot not your arrows, then, at golden targe, 
Aiming at nobler objects, to acquire 
Acquaintance with the masters of the lyre, 

Your scanty knowledge daily to enlarge. 

Seek to be just, good, generous, and true, 
Faithful to friend as needle to the pole, 
And ever thoughtful of the human soul, 

Keeping the great eternity in view. 

The humblest roof is high enough for prayer ; 
Why build a dome palatial o’er the head 
That soon must rest where loathsome worms are fed, 

While thy immortal spirit wings the air ? 

Live, then, content to do thy duties well ; 
Lazarus with his loving God doth dwell. 


R. C. F. HANNAY. 
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‘THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF GLENDALOCH. 


From the earliest ages, Glendaloch 
seems to have been a favourite seat 
of superstition. The tribe of wild 


.and ignorant savages who here first 


fixed their abode, deprived of the 


light of letters unoccupied in any 


amusing or profitable employment, 


-and wandering among human forms 


as uncivilised and barbarous as 
themselves, wege a prey to melan- 


-choly thoughts and the basest pas- 


sions. Their fears animated every 
rustling ieaf and whispering gale, 
and invisible beings multiplied with 
the objects of their senses. The 
gloomy vale, the dark cave, the thick 
forest and cloud-capped mountain, 
were the chosen seats of these aerial 
spirits, and there they celebrated 
their nocturnal orgies. These super- 
Stitious and idle fears could only be 
appeased by the bold claims of pagan 
priests to mystic and supernatural 
powers equal to the protection of 
the terrified rustic and the taming of 
the most obstinate demon. ‘The 
first Christian preachers among these 
barbarians, whatever might have 
been the purity of their faith or the 
ardour of their zeal, were forced to 
adopt the high pretensions and con- 
juring tricks of their heathen pre- 
decessors ; and by thus yielding to 
human prepossessions and imbeci- 
lity, indirectly and imperceptibly 
introduce the great truths of Reve- 
lation. 

As superstition had filled Glenda- 
loch with evil spirits, and its lakes 
with great and devouring serpents, 
the Christian missionaries found it 
indispensably necessary to procure 
some saint under whose protection 
the inhabitants might live secure 
from temporal and spiritual evils. 
At a loss for a patron, they adopted 
a practice derived from paganism, 


1 Glen, a valley, and Zih, a lake. 


and pursued to a great extent in the 
corrupt ages of Christianity. Thus 
the Rhine, like our Shannon, was 
personified and adored ; and Gildas 
assures us the Britons worshipped 
mountains, hills, and rivers. Thus, 
of a mountain at Glendaloch, which 
in the Celtic is Cevn, Kevn, or 
Kevin, a saint was made, as of the 
Shannon, Saint Senanus, and of 
Down, Saint Dunus. Just such 
Saints were St. Bron, St. Lhygad or 
Lugad, St. Genocus, St. Brecas, and 
others. Though it is a positive fact 
that very few of the Saints who adorn 
our legends ever had existence, but 
are personifications of inanimate 
things, and even of passions and 
qualities, yet the history of Glen- 
daloch would be esteemed very 
imperfect without transcribing the 
monkish tales concerning St. Coem- 
gene, the reputed founder of its 
churches and city. I shall, there- 
fore, give them as handed down to 
us, first touching briefly on the name 
and topography of the place. 
Glendaloch or Glendalough, in the 
barony of Ballynacor, in the county 
of Wicklow, is twenty-two miles 
south of Dublin, and eleven north- 
west of Wicklow. Its name seems 
to be an Anglo-Saxon compound, 
referring to its lakes in the valley,'a 
name which it derived from its first 
Firbolgian possessors, the Totilas, 
Tuathals, or Tools, for in a life? of 
one of this family it is said to be 
situated in a region called Fortuatha, 
in the eastern part of Leinster, which 
we know was held by the Fortua- 
thals, or the Sept of the Tuathals, 
or Tools, the ancient proprietors of 
this district. That this is the true 
origin of the name seems to be con- 
firmed by Hoveden, who was chap- 
lain to Henry II., and who calls it 








2 Vit. S. Laurent. apd Surium. 
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equivalently in Latin, “ Episcopatus 
Bistagnensis”—the Bishopric of the 
Two Lakes. 

Glendaloch is surrounded on all 
sides, except to the east, by stu- 
pendous mountains, whose vast per- 
pendicular height throws a gloom on 
the vale below, well suited to inspire 
religious dread and horror. Covered 
with brown heath or more sable peat, 
their summits reflect no light. On 
the south are the mountains Lugduff 
and Derrybawn, separated only by 
a small cataract. Opposite to Lug- 
duff, and on the other side of the 
lake, is Kemyderry, between which 
and Broccagh, on the north side, is 
a road leading from Hollywood to 
Wicklow. At the west end of the 
upper lake a cascade, called Glane- 
ola Brook, falls from the hill. St. 
Kevin’s keeve is a small stream from 
Glendasan river, which rising about 
three miles from Glendaloch out of 
a lake called Lochnahansan, runs on 
the north side of the seven churches 
to Arklow. In its course, it falls 
into Glendaloch, and is nained St. 
Kevin’s keeve ; in it weak and sickly 
children were dipped every Sunday 
and ‘Thursday before sunrise, and on 
St. Kevin’s day, the 3rd of June. 
Glaneola brook, Glendasan river, St. 
Kevin’s keeve, and other cataracts, 
form a junction in the valley, and 
assume the name of Avonmore, or 
the great river. This, frequently 
swelled by torrents, is rapid and dan- 
gerous. The two lakes in the vale 
are divided from each other by a rich 
meadow ; the rest of the soil is so 
rocky as to be incapable of tillage by 
the plough. ‘The crops are rye and 
oats, which best agree with the place. 
The names Derrybawn, Kemyderry, 
and Kyle, demonstrate that great fo- 
rests of oaks and other timber cloth- 
ed these mountains. Between the 
cathedral and upper lake is a group 
of thorns of a great size, and their 
plantation is ascribed to St. Kevin. 
From what can now be discovered of 
the ancient city by its walls above, 





1 Ware’s Bishops, p. 373; 
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and foundations below the surface of 
the earth, it probably extended from 
the Researt Churchtothe Ivy Church, 
on both sides of the river. The only 
street appearing is the road leading 
from the market-place into the county 
of Kildare: it is in good preservation, 
being paved with stones placed edge- 
wise, and ten feet in breadth. 

To this dreary and sequestered 
vale our saint retired. He was! born 
in 498, baptised by St. Cronan, and 
at the age of seven years put under 
the tuition of Petrocus, a Briton. 
He led a hermetical life in a cell, in 
a place of old called Cluayn Duach, 
where he was born and brought up : 
now the place is called Gleandalach, 
where one Dymnach, lord of the 
soil, founded a church in honour of 
St. Coemgenus, joined thereunto a 
fair churchyard, with other edifices 
and divers buildings. 

When Giraldus Cambrensis came 
here in 1185, St. Kevin was the pa- 
tron of Glendaloch. He names him 
St. Keiwin, Keiuin or Keivin, as 
Brompton does Keywin. In an Ice- 
landic Chronicle of the 12th century, 
he is called St. Keevinus ; and in an 
authentic record of the year 1214, he 
is styled St. Keywin. These names 
prove that Coemgene was then un- 
known, for it was as easy for these 
authors to have written Coemgene 
as Kevin; but as they did not, the 
conclusion is inevitable, that the 
name Coemgene and his legend were 
fabrications posterior to the 13th 
century; and that a mountain at 
Glendaloch was personified and 
made a saint is highly probable. 
Neither will the following miracles 
tend to establish the credibility of 
St. Kevin’s legend or his reality :— 
“ ‘There was,” says an Icelandic MS. 
before cited, “in Ireland one, among 
the body of saints, named Keevinus, 
a kind of hermit, inhabiting the town 
of Glumelhagam (Glendaloch), who, 
when that happened which we. are 
about to relate, had in his house 
a young man, his relation, greatly 





Usser. Primord, p- 958. 
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beloved by him. This young man 
being attacked by a disease which 
seemed mortal, at that time of the 
year when diseases are most danger- 
ous, namely in the month of March, 
and taking it into his head that an 
apple would prove a remedy for his 
disorder, earnestly besought his rela- 
tion, Kzevinus, to give him one. At 
that time no apples were easily to be 
had, the trees having just then began 
to put forth their leaves. But Ke- 
vinus, grieving much at his rela- 
tion’s sickness, and particularly at not 
being able to procuge him the remedy 
he required, he, at length, prostrated 
himself in prayer, and besought the 
Lord to grant him some relief for his 
kinsman. After his prayer he went 
out of the house, and looking about 
him saw a large tree, a salix, or wil- 
low, whose branches he examined, 
and as if for the expected remedy, 
when he observed the tree to be full 
of a kind of apples just ripe. Three 
of these he gathered, and carried to 
the young man ; when the youth had 
eaten part of these apples he felt his 
disorder gradually abate, and was at 
length restored to his former health. 
The tree seemed to rejoice in this 
gift of God, and bears every year a 
fruit like an apple, which from that 
time have been called St. Kevin’s 
apples, and are carried over all Ire- 
land, that those labouring under any 
disease may eat them; and it is 
notorious from various relations that 
they are the most wholesome medi- 
cine against all disorders to which 
mankind are liable ; and it must be 
observed that it is not so much for 
the sweetness of their savour as their 
efficacy in medicine, for which they 
are esteemed, and, as at first, for 
which they are sought. There were 
many other things which were sud- 
denly effected by the virtue of this 
holy man.” Perhaps this story arose 


1 This seems to be transcribed from a monkish tale in Matt. Westm. | 
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from exhibiting the bark, leaves, and 
catkins of the willow, which the Irish 
believed to be efficacious in dysen- 
teries. 

Cambrensis tells us, that in the 
time of Lent St. Kevin retreated 
from the commerce of the world to 
a little hut in a desert, to enjoy medi- 
tation, reading, and prayer. Ona 
certain time putting his hand out of 
the window, and lifting it up to 
heaven according to custom, a black- 
bird perched on it, and using it as a 
nest, dropped her eggs there. The 
saint pitied the bird, and neither 
closed nor drew his hand in, but in- 
defatigably kept it stretched out 
until she brought forth her young. 
In memory of this all the images of 
St. Kevin have a hand extended and 
a bird sitting on it. 

St. Kevin, as tradition reports, 
going up a neighbouring hill in time 
of dearth, met a woman with a sack 
on her head, containing five loaves. 
He inquired what she was carrying, 
she answered, stones; I pray, says 
the saint, they may become stones, 
when instantly five stones tumbled 


out.! sacred 


These were kept as 
relics for many years in the 
Church, but are now in 
at a considerable distance from 


Refeart 


the valley ‘ 


they weigh about twenty-eight pounds 
each, are shaped as loaves, 
marks of their junction in the oven. 
Let these foolish tales of the ign 
rant and superstitious suffice, and let 
us attend to the remains of ancient 
art which this celebrated glen offers 
to us. 

On entering the place from th« 
east, we first reach the Ivy Church, 
so called from being enveloped in 
the umbrage of this plant. ‘The 
belfry is circular, and shows one of 
the first attempts to unite the Round 
Tower with the body of the church 
South-east from this, and the 


with the 


) 


on 


iem tem 


pore pauper quidem cum a nautis eleemosymam peteret, nec acciperet, dlicente naucleto, 


non nihil hic preter lapides habemus, subjecit pauper. omnia ergo vert 
Quo dicto, quicquid manducabile in navi erat in lapides conversum est, colore et 


carundem permanente. 


lapides ! 
forma 
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opposite side of the river is the 
eastern church, or the Priory of Saint 
Saviour. Near this is a stone-roofed 
chapel, discovered many years ago 
by Samuel Hayes, Esq. About a 
furlong west from the Ivy Church, 
and on the same side of the river, is 
a small square, which was the market 
place. In its centre was a stone 
cross, the pedestal only remaining. 
South from the market-place, you 
pass Glendasan river on stepping- 
stones, where formerly was a bridge, 
and then you arrive at the cemetery, 
which is entered by a gateway 
through a semicircular arch, and in 
this enclosure stands the cathedral. 
The nave is 48 feet by 20 wide; a 
semicircular arch forms the chancel. 
The eastern window is a round arch, 
ornamented with a chevron mould- 
ing. The sculptures of the impost 
mouldings are legendary. On one 
part a dog is devouring a serpent. 
Tradition tells us that a great serpent 
inhabited the lake, and it is at day 
called Lochnapiast, or the serpent- 
loch, and being destructive of men 
and cattle was killed by St. Kevin.’ 
In another part the saint appears 
embracing his favourite willow, and 
among the foliage may be discovered 
the medicinal apple. The window 
itself is very singular, running to a 
narrow spike-hole : neither it nor any 
other at Glendaloch seems to have 
been glazed. Under a window on 
the south side of the choir is a tomb 
of free-stone adorned with carving, 
but without any inscription. Not far 
from the cathedral is the sacristy, 
otherwise called the priest’s house. 
The closet, in which the vestments 
and holy utensils were kept, remains : 
the vulgar believe it an infallible 
cure for the head-ache to turn thrice 
round in it: a notion arising from 
the veneration paid to its sacred fur- 
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niture in times of predominant super- 
stition. Among the remnants of 
crosses and sculptures is a loose 
stone, showing in relievo three 
figures. ‘The one in the middle is 
a bishop or priest sitting in a chair, 
and holding a penitential in his hand. 
On the right, a pilgrim leans on his 
staff; and on the left, a young man 
holds a purse of money to commute 
it for penance. This curious sculp- 
ture will be illustrated by citing 
a passage from Archbishop Strat- 
ford’s “ Extravagants :”—“ Because 
the offender hag no dread of his 
fault, when anion off the punish- 
ment, and the archdeacons and 
some of their superiors (the bishops) 
do, for the sake of money, remit 
that corporal penance which should 
be inflicted for a terror to others, 
inasmuch as the offenders are called 
by some, lessees of sin: We forbid 
commutation of corporal penance 
for money to be made, without 
great and urgent cause.” Chaucer 
alludes to this practice in his “ Somp- 
nour :”— 


He would suffer for a quart of wine, 
A good fellow to have his concubine. 


To so shocking an excess had this 
custom of buying off sins arrived in 
the Romish Church, that a number 
of Leonine verses, engraven on a 
stone tablet in Gothic letters, were 
affixed to a pillar of the high altar in 
the church of St. Stephen, at Bourges, 
promising pardon of sins and para- 
dise to every generous benefactor to 
the church and clergy.’ 


Hic des devoté, ccelestibus associo te. 
Mentes zegrotz per munera sunt ibi lote. 
Crede mihi, crede, cwli dominaberis ade. 
Nam pro mercede Christo dices, mihi cede. 
Hic datur exponi paradisus venditioni. 
Qui servet hic parce, parce comprendet in 
arce. 
Pro solo nummo gaudebis in zthere summo. 


? Such notions, in times of superstition, were common, A snake appears on the 
tomb of Sir John Conyers, which was slain by the falchion of that valiant knight.— 


Blunt’s Tenures, by Beckwith, p. 200. 


* The whole is extremely curious, and may be seen in L’Apologie pour Herodote, 


per H. Estienne. p. 452-453. 
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Here is also a round tower 110 feet 
high, at the bottom 52 feet in girth, 
and the walls 4 feet thick. There 
was formerly the stump of another 
not far off. St. Kevin’s Kitchen is 
a stone-roofed oratory, the ridge of 
the roof is about 30 feet above the 
ground, and its angle sharp ; at the 
west end is a round tower of about 
45 feet in height. 

Our Lady’s church is the most 
westward of all the others, and nearly 
opposite the cathedral. The Refeart 
Church is literally the sepulchre of 
kings, being the burial-place of the 
O’Tooles ; seven of these toparchs 
lying here interred, according to tra- 
dition, On a tomb is said to be the 
following inscription in Irish ; 


** Jesus Corist 
Mile deach feuch cort re Mac Mthuil.” 


That is, ‘* Behoid the resting-place of the 
body of King Mac Toole, who died in 
Jesus Christ, roro.” 


These letters and words cannot 
now be made out aftertheutmost pains 
and attention, nor scarcely a single 
letter with any certainty. Besides, 
if the whole was legible, it would not 
be in modern Irish, but in that dia- 
lect of it, which, from its antiquity, 
would not at present be very easily 
understood. 

In returning from the Refeart 
Church is a circle of stones piled up 
conically about three feet high; at 
and round these pilgrims performed 
penance. In the recess of the south 
mountain is Teampall na Skellig, 
equivalently called in old records, 
the priory de rupe and the convent 
de deserto. St. Kevin's bed is above 
it. ‘There are two rocky projections 
from the mountain, in one is St. 
Kevin’s bed, excavated from the 
living rock. The path to it is ex- 
tremely dangerous and difficult, and 
returning back more so, from the 
narrowness of the path, the least 
slip precipitating the adventurer into 
the lake below. Nothing, in short, 
can be more frightful than a pil- 
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grimage to the bed, and Teampall 
na Skellig Church." 

Almost in the middle of the glen 
are the ruins of the abbey or mon- 
astery, dedicated to the apostles 
Peter and Paul. And north of the 
abbey stands Trinity Church, at the 
end of which is part of a round 
tower, which was evidently used for 
a belfry. There were many smaller 
chapels and oratories. The seven 
churches for which Glendaloch was 
so celebrated seem to have been, 
1, the Abbey; 2, the Cathedral; 
3, St. Kevin’s Kitchen ; 4, Teampall 
na Skellig ; 5, Our Lady’s Church ; 
6, Trinity Church; 7, the Ivy Church, 
The others appear to be later con- 
structions, The seven churches 
when approached by the bridge of 
Derrybawn form a very picturesque 
and pleasing scene. The bridge is 
thrown over the Avonmore, and is 
composed of three elliptic arches. 
Derrybawn, covered to a great extent 
with an oak coppice on one side and 
the huge Broccagh on the other, con- 
fines the view up the river to the 
valley ; at the end of which the great 
round tower and the other ruins ap- 
pear to great advantage. A remark- 
ably smooth and high mountain 
makes a no less singular than agree- 
able background. 

The number seven, as every one 
knows, was mystical and sacred, and 
early consecrated to religion. It 
began with the creation of the world, 
and all the Jewish rites were accom- 
modated to it. It is found among the 
Brahmans and Egyptians. The 
Greek fathers extol its power and 
efficacy, and the Latin, as usual, 
apply it to supersititious purposes, 
‘The church formed various septen- 
aries. ‘The following is extracted 
from Archbishop Peckham's Consti- 
tutions, made at Lambeth, A.D, 
1281 :—“ The most high hath cre- 
ated a medicine for the body of man, 
reported in seven vessels, that is, the 
seven sacraments of the Church, 
There are seven articles of faith be- 


1 This was one of the four principal places of pilgrimage in Ireland, 
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longing to the mystery of the Trinity. 
Seven articles belonging to Christ's 
humanity. There are com- 
mandments respecting man ; seven 
capital sins, and seven principal vir 
tues.” Much more to the same pur- 
is in Amalarius, Durandus, and 
the Ritualists. The Irish entertained 
a similar veneration for this number, 
witness the seven churches at Glen- 
daloch, Clonmacnois, Inniscathy, 
Inch Derrin, Inniskealtra, and the 
seven altars at Clonfert and Holy 
Cross. Crowds were attracted to 
these pla es to celebrate the pro 
foundest mysteries ! 

It is now time to inquire what are 
the origin and date of the buildings 
and celebrity of Glendaloch, And 
here the antiquities themselves (and 
a richer store is nowhere to be found) 
will best enable us to determine these 
curious points. 

From Bede we learn that the 
Irish and Britons agreed in religious 
opinions and dis¢ ipline, and differed 
widely from those of Rome, and of 
this-he supplies ample proofs in the 
years 604, 630, and 661, and it has 
been seen that the Irish Church con- 
tinued separated from the Romish to 
the twelfth century, and even later, 
consequently, that we did not adopt 
the use of palls, the mass, purgatory, 
the unbloody sacrifice, prayers for 
the dead, reliques, pilgrimages, 1i- 
tanies, and numberless other super- 
stitious practices, which the Anglo- 
Saxons had embraced. In the second 
Nicene Council it was decreed, A.p. 
788, that no church should be conse- 


seven 


pose 


crated that had not the reliques of 


some saint. It is believed to have 
been two centuries before this rule 
was observed, even by the Anglo- 


Saxons, and the cause th: it prevented 
its reception was, the want of stone 
edifices. If there was no other 
reason, the operation of the same 
cause was equally powerful in Ire- 
land. ‘The Ostmen of Ireland were 
converted to Christianity about the 
middle of the ninth century, but 
it was such Christianity as their 
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countrymen in England had been 
taught them by Romish missionaries, 
and of which the use of reliques was 
a capital article. To secure those 
from fire was their first care, and this 
was effected by arching a crypt or 
sm: ill oratory with stone, in this the 


reliques were placed, and a tomb 
raised over them, which served for 
altar. It was in a bishop’s power 


to aniaiiie as many as he pleased. 
This practice is delivered by the 
Romish writers, and hence we need 
not wonder how saints were multi- 
plied. As patron saints were un 
known till their reliques were adored, 
and thus deposited, and as this usage 
was first introduced by the Ostmen 
in the ninth century, 
our buildings of lime and stone con- 
firms this fact. We had none of the 
latter, at least in any number, ante- 
cedent to the arrival of these North- 
erns in the ninth age, as is generally 
agreed, In another article the style 
of this crypt will be particularly con- 
sidered. 

It would exceed our present limit 
to treat of the round towers of Glen- 
daloch, or of the ages of these struc- 
tures, but they will be noticed here- 
after: nor can we stay but to remark, 
that the coins here exhibited and 
others given by Ware and discovered 
at Glendaloch, belong to the early 
Danish princes who had embraced 
Christianity. But we shall proceed 
with some historical collections re- 
lative to this celebrated place. 

No sooner were the relics of St. 
Kevin brought hither than his zeal- 
ous and bigoted votaries proclaimed 
their virtues and miracles, and all 
flocked to the shrine of the new 
saint: a naked and barren wilderness 
was quickly filled with churches 
and good houses ; a large and beau- 
tiful city sprang up, and wealth 
flowed in from every quarter. A city 
abounding in riches and votive offer- 
ings was an object of plunder with 
piratical freebooters of the North, 
who, as they subsisted solely by de- 
predation, without reluctance fre- 


so the date of 
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quently pillaged their own country- 
men, so that the Irish annals are 
most probably right in what they re- 
late of the spoiling of Glendaloch at 
different times. In 1162, Laurence 
O’Toole, whose ancestors had found- 
ed and endowed the abbev and the 
other churches, was elected abbot. 
The writer of his life tells us, he was 
named Laurence O’Tuathal, that his 
father was Muirchiortach O’Tuathal, 
Lord of Imaile. ‘That at the age of 
twenty-five he was chosen abbot, the 
revenues of the abbacy vastly surpas- 
sing those of the bishopric. ‘That 
every year, at the quadrigesimal 
season, he retired into a most horrid 
but holy wilderness, St. Kevin’s 
rock, environed on every side with 
dark woods, besides a deep lake on 
one side, enclosing a perpendicular 
precipice of 60 cubits ; on the other, 
one of 30. In that side of the rock 
that hangs over the lake is a hollow 
made by St. Kevin’s own hands, 
which served him for an oratory to 
pray in, and a repository when he 
would sleep. Here Laurence passed 
the forty days of Lent. Thus far 
our hagiographer. Laurence was 
elected Bishop of Glendaloch, but 
this he refused ; his ambition aspired 
to a higher dignity—the pall and see 
of Dublin, and he soon attained 
them, 

In 1173, Richard Strongbow, Earl 
of Pembroke, the King’s Deputy, 
granted to Thomas, nephew of Lau- 
rence O’Toole, the abbey and par- 
sonage of Glendaloch. ‘The charter 
is one of the most valuable and 
ancient in this kingdom, as it pre- 
serves the possessions, privileges, 
and immunities of the abbey. ‘The 
names of the subscribers, and other 
circumstances, enable us to ascertain 
its date. 

The second witness is Eva, daugh- 
ter of King Dermot Macmurrogh, 
and wife of Earl Richard. Walter 
de Ridel, or, Ridelford and Meyler 
Fitz-Henry, the other witnesses 


were companies of Strongbow in h’, 
Irish wars, 


The Farl styles himse:; 
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Viceroy of Ireland. This office he 
he must have assumed on the de- 
parture of Henry IL, which was on 
Easter Monday, a.D. 1173. From 
hence it will appear, that the name 
of Luke, Archbishop of Dublin, to 
this charter is a mistake for the first 
prelate of that name who sat in the 
see of Dublin, lived more than fifty 
years after granting this charter. So 
that Luke should be Lawrence, who 
filled the archiepiscopal chair from 
1162 to 1180, 

Archbishop Lawrence went to En- 
gland soon after the king, and was 
very little in Ireland during his 
reign. As he had been Abbot of 
Glendaloch, and considered it as 
belonging to his family, he naturally 
interested himself in securing its 
possessions, and having them con- 
firmed by the new government. 
Another particular to be learned 
from the conclusion of the charter 
is, the diffidence entertained of the 
clergy’s veracity in secular concerns. 
The earl does not allege their evi- 
dence in support of their property, 
but the solemn and regal testimony 
of King Dermod: “ Sicut in verbo 
veritatis Diarmicus, rex testatus est.” 
The Normans had been frequently 
imposed on by fictitious exemptions 
and forged charters, and therefore 
received such documents with the 
utmost caution. As soon as the 
Irish submitted to the Normans, 
the latter began to act the same part 
here which they were daily perform- 
ing in England. ‘They seized the 
churches, tithes, and manors, of the 
clergy. Cambrensis, an eye - wit- 
ness, complains in strong terms of 
their rapacity in this island, Robert 
Fitz-Stephen, Henry de Monte 
Marisco, and John de Courcy, hav- 
ing no children, he pronounces a 
just judgment on them for depauper- 
ising the Irish Church. 

Pope Alexander III., by a Bull, 
A.D, 1179, confirmed the city of 
Glendaloch to Malchus, its bishop 
and his successors, saving the rights 
of the abbot. In this are mentioned 
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no less than fifty denominations of 
land, and among them Dublin is in- 
cluded. The Pope did not relish 
the arbitrary proceedings of the Nor- 
mans, because they affected his trea- 
sury, and in this instance he at- 
tempted their restriction. By the 
following letter, the original of which 
is in Ware’s “ Bishops,” we are in- 
formed that Cardinal Paparon’s busi- 
ness here, in 1152, was to render the 
Irish clergy more manageable, by re- 
ducing the number of fees, fixing 
some in the best towns, where here- 
ditary possession was less liable to 
interrupt papal provisions. 


A LETTER CONCERNING THE PALLS SENT 
INTO IRELAND. 


“ The testimony of the ArchbishoP 
of Tuam and his suffragans. Master 
John Paparon, Legate of the Roman 
Church, coming into Ireland, found 
a bishop dwelling in Dublin, who then 
exercised his episcopal function with- 
in the walls. He found in the same 
diocese another church in the moun- 
tains, which was also called a city, 
and had a certain rural bishop; but 
the same legate appointed Dublin, 
which was the best city, to be the me- 
tropolis of that province ; delivering 
the pall to that bishop who then go- 
verned the church of Dublin, and he 
appointed that the diocese in which 
both cities were should be divided ; 
that one part thereof should fall to 
the metropolis, and the other part 
should remain to him who lived in 
the mountains, to the intent, as we 
firmly believe, that the part should be 
annexed to the metropolis upon the 
death of the bishop, who then govern- 
ed the church in the mountains ; and 
this immediately he would have car- 
ried into execution had he not been 
obstructed by the insolence of the 
Irish, who were then powerful in that 
territory. 

“When our lord, King Henry of 
England, came to be thoroughly in- 
formed of the intention of the legate, 
he granted that church in the moun- 
tains to the metropolis, adhering to 
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the intention and will of the said le- 
gate. In like manner, our present 
lotd, John, King of England, having 
received evidence of the said fact, 
and of the intention of the said legate 
from the great and worthy men of 
that territory, granted the said part to 
John, the predecessor of the present 
bishop (of Dublin). Besides that 
holy church in the mountains, al- 
though anciently it was held in great 
veneration on account of St. Keywin, 
who lived a solitary life in that place, 
yet now(A.D, 1214) itis so waste and 
desolate, and hath been so forty years, 
that of a church it is become a den 
and nest of thieves and robbers ; so 
that more murders are committed in 
that valley than in any other place 
in Ireland, occasioned by the waste 
and desert solitude thereof.” 

The reason for adducing this re- 
cord is to show, by an authenticated 
deduction, some part of the history 
of Glendaloch, and the changes it 
has suffered. From 1152, the time 
of Paparon’s legation, nothing was 
done to the prejudice of the see until 
Pope Alexander made it suffragan to 
Dublin in 1179. But we have no 
proof of Archbishop Toole’s wishing, 
or Henry’s granting Glendaloch to 
Dublin, but this testimony of the 
Archbishop of Tuam, though the fact 
seems probable. For Dublin posses- 
sing a good harbour, being built and 
fortified by the Danes, and lying con- 
venient for the schemes of the Nor- 
mans on this kingdom, a British 
prince would naturally make it his 
residence, and endeavour its aggran- 
disement. On the other hand, Glen- 
daloch was held by a fierce and 
resolute people, and a Sept, who 
as founders presented both to see 
and abbey, and who so far from 
submitting to the new-comers were, 
as we shall see,in the sequel, their 
most determined enemies ; it is, there- 
fore, no wonder, if Henry and his 
son John should at first dissever, 
and at length finally incorporate the 
whole bishopric of Glendaloch with 
Dublin. Harris’s conjecture, in his 
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edition of Ware’s ‘“ Bishops,” de- 
serves credit. He says, Archbishop 
Loundres, being Justiciary of Ire- 
land, made use of that moment of 
power to effect this consolidation. 
The Normans were then gaining 
ground, and it was his duty to se- 
cond them. Another informs us, 
that the people of Glendaloch at 
first violently opposed this union, 
but, being overcome by papal au- 
thority, they consented, on condi- 
tion that another cathedral, besides 
that of Christ Church, should be 
erected within their ancient diocese, 
and that for the future there should 
be an Archdeacon of Glendaloch as 
well as of Dublin. This being con- 
sented to, another church was begun 
without the walls, on the ancient 
site of the Church of St. Nicholas, an 
archdeacon was appointed, and the 
union took place. 

In 1193, John granted the see of 
Glendaloch for ever to Dublin, on 
the first vacancy, the bishop of the 
latter providing a pastor for the 
former church. This donation he 
made with the consent of his barons 
solely, without any mention of the 
Pope’s authority or approbation. 
This charter is dated the 24th of 
June, and about the end of the en- 
suing July, John made another grant, 
absolutely of the Bishopric of Glen- 
daloch, without the provision of va- 
cancy expressed in the former. These 
two grants, succeeding each other so 
quickly in the space of a month, can 
no otherwise be accounted for but 
by supposing Malchus, the last 
bishop but one, to have died; on 
which event Archbishop Comyn 
thought it prudent to have the for- 
mer donation revived, and a new 
confirmation made, omitting the 
conditional clause, now nugatory. 
There are grounds for believing this 
to be the case from the documents 
and their tenor, as well as from Mr. 
Harris’s declaration, who confesses 
he does not know when Malchus 
died, or Piro succeeded. 

William Piro or Peryn is said to 
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have been the last legal bishop of 
Glendaloch, and this is inferred by 
some episcopal acts done by him, 
recounted by Harris, who dates his 
sitting from 1192 to 1214, when he 
died. Perhaps this is said without 
proof; for how came Piro to intrude 
himself into the see afterits final union 
with Glendaloch, in 1193? It couid 
not be the design of King John, or 
the Court of Rome, to divest a 
bishopric of its possessions, and yet 
still keep up the title. The most 
probable solution is, that the 
O’Tooles did not, or would not re- 
linquish their rights, when they per- 
ceived their acquiescence went to 
the annihilation of these rights. 

A.D. 1214.—It seems to have been 
considered as a violent stretch of 
power, the sinking the See of Glen- 
daloch into that of Dublin, other- 
wise sO many reasons to vindicate it 
would never have been sought for. 
The intentions of Cardinal Paparon 
are first alleged, then the fewness of 
the people in, and the poverty of 
the diocese of Dublin, with the pro- 
priety of extending the limits, and 
augmenting the revenues of the 
metropolitical Church. But these 
motives, how plausible soever, did 
not satisfy the Irish, and therefore 
the testimony of O’Ruadon was pro- 
cured. He was uncle of Roderic 
O’Conor, the last monarch of Ire- 
land, and being allied to the royal 
family, it was imagined no native 
would object to his solemn evidence 
or litigate a transaction supported 
by such authority. To give every 
colourable pretext for the union, it is 
asserted in O’Ruadon’s letter that 
Glendaloch, for forty years past, was 
a nest of thieves and murderers, 
This brings the commencement of 
nefarious acts there to the year 1173. 
The argument then turns out a most 
unfortunate one, as it directly proves 
those crimes to be coeval with, and 
derived from the establishment of 
the Norman power in this isle. Be- 
fore this, the letter states that Glen- 
daloch was held in the utmost vene- 
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ration, and of course the manners of 
the inhabitants were honest and 
peaceable. Can it be astonishing 
that when the natives beheld the de- 
predations of these foreigners on 
secular and ecclesiastical property, 
their morals should be debauched, 
and their simplicitycorrupted by such 
pestilent examples ? 

In 1216, Pope Honorius III. con- 
firmed what his predecessors and 
the Kings of England had done re- 
specting the union of Glendaloch. 

In Camden’s “ Annals,” at the end 
of his “ Britannia,” we find the 
Tooles almost always in arms against 
the English, and there is reason to 
think they kept the see of Glendaloch 
constantly filled ; for Wadding, in his 
“ Franciscan Annals,” under the year 
1494, informs us that Pope Alexander 
VI., on the death of Bishop John, 
advanced Ivo Russi, a Minorite, to 
the see. And on the decease of 
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Russi, the next year, John, or Junon, 
was made bishop of Glendaloch. In 
1497, it is mentioned that Friar 
Dennis White had long been in pos- 
session of Glendaloch, but being old 
and infirm, and touched in con- 
science, on the 3oth of May this 
year, surrendered his right and claim 
in the chapter-house of St. Patrick, 
Dublin, and acknowledged his see 
had been united to Dublin since the 
reign of King John. Walter Fitz- 
Simons was now archbishop of Dub- 
lin, and in such favour with Henry 
VII. that he was made deputy to 
Jasper, duke of Bedford, governor of 
Ireland. In this plenitude of power 
he obliged White to make the fore- 
going recognition. I do not know 
how this can be reconciled with what 
Burke says, that Francis de Corduba 
was appointed to the see by Pope 
Alexander. 





